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OUR POSITION AS A NAVAL POWER. 


‘Tue strength of England is not to be found in al- 
liances with great military Powers, but is to be found 
henceforth in the efficiency and supremacy of her 
navy—a navy as powerful now as the navies of all 
Europe.’ 


These words were used by the present Prime Minister in the 
course of a speech delivered in 1878. They are cited because they 
furnish a concise and authoritative text for the arguments contained in 
this paper; and are not introduced for the purpose of criticism or 
objection. It will be seen, however, that Mr. Gladstone’s estimate 
of our actual naval strength was probably too sanguine three years 
ago, and is altogether inaccurate at the present time. Upon the 
principle which the quotation contains there is no occasion to dwell. 
Everyone, happily, is agreed that without a powerful navy no alliances 
can render us secure; that with our shores and our commerce 
protected from attack we can afford to be independent of any 
alliance. But the fact, or supposed fact, fur which Mr. Gladstone 
takes credit is well worthy of our attention, for it is plain from the 
very nature of the argument that the superiority of our navy over 
that of the combined fleets of Europe is assumed to be the necessary 
Vou. XITI.—No. 71. B 
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condition of our enjoying that independence which is claimed as our 
unique and fortunate inheritance. 

What are the grounds upon which this assumption is based ?—and 
has it any foundation at all outside the imagination of those whose 
arguments depend upon its correctness? This is a question which it 
is worth while to try and answer. And if, unhappily, it should turn 
out that the conditions to which we attach so much value are 
altogether unlike those which actually exist, it is obvious that we 
must take an entirely new view of our position, and modify 
our opinions as to our necessities on the one hand, or our re- 
sponsibilities on the other. If absolute naval supremacy is not 
essential, well and good—things may well remain as they are; but 
then it will be wise to refrain even in argument from making our 
security dependent upon the attainment of such supremacy. If, on 
the other hand, it is the principle which is right but the actual 
fulfilment which is faulty, then it certainly behoves us to turn our 
best attention to the task of bringing the practice into harmony 
with the principle. It is the object of this paper to show that the 
latter view of the situation is the correct one, and that, while Mr. 
Gladstone is right in insisting upon the superiority of our navy over 
the navies of all other Powers, as the sine qua non of our safety as a 
nation, he is incorrect in assuming that the guarantee he requires 
at present exists. 

One of the most remarkable, and perhaps most disheartening, 
features of the discussions which are continually taking place with 
regard to the adequacy and efficiency of the navy is the amount of 
time which is wasted in quibbling over the exact relative strength of 
the English and French fleets. The acrimony and violence with 
which the contending parties bandy charges of inaccuracy or wilful 
misrepresentation would do credit to a theological dispute ; and an 
unfortunate element of unreality is given to the conflict by the 
frequency with which opponents in politics turn out to be opponents 
in matters of naval construction and administration. An able and 
well-informed correspondent assures the public that, taking into 
account ships to be built, the weakness of existing types, the pre- 
valence of some hitherto unappreciated defect, the strength of our 
navy as compared with that of France has diminished till the pro- 
portions stand at ten to nine or some such unsatisfactory figure. 
No sooner has the alarmist sounded his note than a rival appears in 
the field, and with the utmost gravity demonstrates that corre- 
spondent number one has omitted this or that ship from our own list, 
has overestimated the rate of progress of some vessel which figures 
in that of our neighbours, has ignored this new invention or 
overlooked that new armament, and that, in short, the proportionate 
figures ought to be as thirteen to ten instead of as ten to nine. And 
when this is done, the public, who know very little about the navy, 
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though they care a great deal, become tranquil once more under the 
assurance that the alarmist is wrong in his figures, and that con- 
sequently his opponent is right in his conclusions. Yet the 
extraordinary complacency with which the optimists rest satisfied 
with the conclusions at which they have arrived, cannot fail to be a 
perpetual source of amazement to those who are not engaged in the 
controversy but are nevertheless anxious for the welfare of the navy. 
The very fact that argument and contention in the matter is possible, 
that the strength of the English and French navies should be so near 
an equality that any doubts as to the superiority of the former should 
be entertained for « moment, is in itself the strongest imaginable 
proof that the alarmists err, if anything, on the side of moderation. 

‘A navy as powerful as the navies of all Europe: ’ such is the ideal 
which is henceforth to make us independent of all alliances. And yet 
it is possible to discuss at length, and with the aid of arguments 
which, if not conclusive, are at any rate very plausible, whether the 
naval force of a single Power is not equal to our own. 

And such a discussion has been maintained, and is still continued, 
by men who are by no means amateurs in the matter of maritime 
warfare, but who, on the contrary, are qualified to form an opinion by 
the light of the widest practical experience, and the fullest theoretical 
knowledge. It is not necessary for the purposes of this argument to 
enter into an elaborate discussion as to the precise strength of the 
French fleet, and the fighting value of the individual ships of which 
it is composed; but it is patent to the most elementary student of 
the question, that the naval force of the Republic is most formidable, 
and is likely to become more formidable every year. To show, how- 
ever, that this fact is not unacknowledged or unappreciated by the 
highest authorities, it will be as well to quote the opinions of Admiral 
Symonds and Sir Thomas Brassey, as representing respectively the 
combatant and the official departments of naval administration. 

The Admiral writes as follows :— 


A comparison of the fleets in battle array, as they will be in 1885 (if France 
follows her announced plans, and we do not greatly increase ours), shows a French 
total of sixty-one vessels against our sixty, when some of her ships will be as 
much more powerful than any of our present ships (the ‘ Inflexible ’ alone excepted) 
as was a line-of-battle ship to a frigate. Nor must we altogether forget that the 
comparison may be made much worse for us, if—as has happened before—the 
Italian fleet, with its very powerful ships, shou!d be joined to that of France, making 
eighty to sixty. 


Nor is the Civil Lord of the Admiralty much more reassuring. 
Sir Thomas Brassey, writing to the Times, says :— 


In ships actually ready for sea, our ironclad fleet compares favourably with the 
French, but this will cease to be the case if armoured shipbuilding in France is con- 
tinued with the same activity which lias been displayed since the close of the 
Franco-German war, In the interval which has elapsed since 1877, the total 
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armoured tonnage launched has been 29,171 tons for the French; and for the 
British navy 21,700 tons; and while our Navy Estimates for the present year 
(1882) provide a sum of 750,000/. for armoured construction, no less than 1,081,000/. 
has been voted for the French navy. It is obvious that this disparity cannot long 
continue. 

But if such be the proportion between the fleets of England and 
France alone, what becomes of the happy assumption that we possess a 
naval force as powerful as the navies of all other nations? For to the 
navy of France we must add those of Italy, of Germany, of Austria, 
of Russia, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and Greece, in the old world; and of the United States, 
Brazil, Chili, and the Argentine Republic in the new ; not forgetting 
the formidable additions which have recently been made to the 
hitherto insignificant armaments of China and Japan. A fair esti- 
mate of the disposable force of the principal Powers above mentioned 
has been furnished by Sir Thomas Brassey, who, in the second 
volume of his new and valuable work on the British navy, inserts the 
following tabulated statement of the war fleets of the chief maritime 
Powers : '— 

Classification of Armoured Ships. 


1. Sea-going ships, and ships which can be employed on foreign coasts, having 
armour of not: less than 9 inches, and carrying guns of not less than 18 tons. 

2. Sea-going ships with armour in parts of 7 and 8 inches, and guns of 12 tons 
weight. 

3. Sea-going ships moderately or partially armoured, with armaments of 
numerous armour-piercing guns of the lighter natures. 

4. Sea-going ships moderately armoured, and of comparatively light armament. 

5. Coast-service turret-ships, with 8-inch and thicker armour, and guns of not 
less than 18 tons. 

6. Coast-service ships of moderate dimensions, armament, and armour. 

7. Small armoured gun-vessels with the lightest armour-piercing guns, 
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1 Throughout these tables a comparison of speed between English and foreign 
ships would show an almost invariable and quite unpardonable inferiority on the part 
of the former. 
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Classification of Unarmoured Ships and Cruisers of the Newer Types. 


1. Vessels of 3,000 tons and upwards. 
2, Vessels of from 1,700 to 2,500 tons. 


3. Vessels under 1,609 tons. 
4. Vessels from 750 to 850 tons, 
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Thus it will be seen how far off we are from the happy ideal 
which all parties seem to agree is essential to our well-being. It is, 
of course, improbable, not to say impossible, that a coalition such as 
that suggested will ever be opposed to us ; but it is as well at the out- 
set to get rid of a fallacy in which many persons still unhappily 
believe, namely, that the fleet at our command is equal to, or even 
nearly equal to, those of all the other naval Powers combined. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the computation which makes the 
measure of our required naval strength that of the sum of the oppo- 
sition of possible enemies, is based upon an empty tradition merely. 
At the beginning of 1805 the effective strength of the British navy, 
and that of the combined fleets of France and Spain, was about 
equal, and by that time all other possible competitors were disposed 
of. In the following year the superiority of our navy, in effective 
ships of the line, to that of France, was variously estimated at from 
two to one up to as high a figure as twelve to one.? 

In 1801 we had afloat and in commission 100 ships of the line ; 
in 1812, 102; and in the year preceding the close of the war we 
possessed no less than 644 effective ships-of-war of all classes. 

For several years the vote for the sea services exceeded 18,000,000/. 
During the course of the war no less than 390 ships-of-war, of which 
144 were ships of the line and the remainder frigates, were captured 
or destroyed by our fleets: 245 of the prizes were added to the 
British navy. 

Thus it will be seen that at the period when this country not 
«nly possessed, but was able in the most effective way to demonstrate, 
that supremacy at sea which we are so ready to declare essential to 


* The latter figure is that given by the compiler of Steele's Nary List. 
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her welfare, our navy was not only nominally, but actually, superior 
to all opponents. 

It was not without the most strenuous and sustained efforts that 
this position was attained, and more than once before its attainment 
our very existence was endangered. Not till it was secured were we 
safe, and those who expended nearly double our present naval 
budget upon the sea services fully appreciated ‘the fact. 

We have shown that the relative strength of our navy is not now 
what it used to be as compared with the navies of other Powers; but 
when we pass from its relative strength to its actual efficiency for 
doing the work entrusted to it, it will be seen that the want of 
available power is in truth alarming. 

To avoid all misunderstanding, it may be as well here to admit, 
in the most unqualified manner, that, as far as it goes, the condition 
of the navy is, with one or two important exceptions, eminently satis- 
factory. At no period in our history has the navy actually been 
stronger than it is at present; the ships composing it were never 
more powerful, better manned, or better found. All this may be 
admitted, and, indeed, can hardly be controverted. But, gratifying 
as these facts are, it would be the gravest possible error to suppose 
that they alone guarantee us against the dangers which, as an insular 
and commercial power, we may at any time be called upon to en- 
counter. The man who possesses an income of 50,000l. a year, 
but whose necessary outgoings amount to five-sixths of that sum, 
is in one sense a richer man than he who receives an income of 
10,000/. per annum free from all charges, but for all practical 
purposes the owner of the encumbered estate is the poorer of the two. 
The general whose army is concentrated in a central and strongly 
fortified position is more formidable both for attack and defence than 
an opponent whose forces, though far superior in number, are scattered 
in isolated and unconnected posts. But the truth which these 
fizures are intended to convey is too obvious to need further illustra- 
tion. While the duties which the navy had to perform remained 
constant, it might well be retained upon an establishment which ex- 
perience had shown was sufficient to secure their full performance. 
Now that those duties have been almost indefinitely increased, it 
seems not unnatural to expect that the strength of the navy should 
receive a corresponding augmentation. 

It is worth while to recall the enormous extension of our colonial 
possessions and dependencies since the last occasion of our being 
engaged in maritime warfare, and summarise the gigantic additions 
to our sea-borne commerce which have resulted from the increase of 
our territory. In 1806 the British navy was in practically undisputed 
possession of the seas. No combination of Powers—much less any 
single Power—could hope to contend successfully with our squadrons. 
The navy of 1882 is, beyond all question, relatively far weaker than 
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that of 1806; yet since 1806 the work which the navy, and the navy 
alone, can perform has been increased literally a hundredfold. 

In the West Indies the islands of Tobago, Trinidad, and St. Lucia 
have been added to our possessions, In European waters, Malta, 
Heligoland, and Cyprus have become Crown colonies. In Africa, the 
Cape, Natal, the Mauritius, and the Gold Coast have been transferred 
to the British flag. In Asia, Ceylon, Kurrachee, Burmah, Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca, Hong Kong, Aden, and Perim have been taken or 
occupied. In North and South America, British Columbia and British 
Guiana are recent acquisitions ; while last, but not least, the present 
century has seen the origin and growth of the great English colonies 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, with their later adjuncts 
of Fiji and the other islands of the Polynesian group. Nor must it be 
forgotten that this vast territorial acquisition has brought with it an 
increase of the English carrying trade utterly unknown to previous 
generations. The value of the trade between England and America 
in 1828 was under 5,000,000/. ; in 1878 it had reached 93,000,0001. 
In the first half of the century communication with the Australian 
colonies was practically non-existent ; at the present time the value of 
our Australian trade is no less than 45,000,000/. The British tonnage 
yearly passing through the Suez Canal is 2,500,000 tons, or 80 per 
cent. of the total amount using the Canal. In a word, the mercantile 
marine of this country, which in 1810 amounted to 2,426,000 tons, 
has now reached 8,134,000 tons; while the value of our commerce 
has increased from 60,000,000/. to 966,000,000/. More important 
even than the actual number and tonnage of our commercial marine 
is the character of the trade in which, for the most part, our ships 
are employed. In 1811 the amount of wheat imported into this 
country was 3 per cent. only of the total consumption, it is now 
55 per cent. ; and at the present time the total annual value of our 
food imports is more than 150,000,000/. In fact, there is scarcely a 
single article of food, including the prime necessaries of life, for 
which we are not wholly or partially dependent upon foreign 
supplies. 

What is true of our food is true also of the manufactures upon 
which we depend to earn the money to pay for our food. The 
woollen industry, which, seventy years ago, shared with the manu- 
facture and production of iron the chief place among our national 
industries, derived the necessary raw material almost entirely from 
English sheep. Now, however, English wools have been to a large 
extent either supplemented or superseded by fleeces from the Conti- 
nent, from South America, and above all from Australia and South 
Africa, from which we receive 220 millions out of the total of 380 
million pounds of wool which we consume every year. But great as 
has been the change in the conditions under which the woollen in- 
dustry is conducted, it is unimportant as compared with the revolution 
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in our textile manufacture which has resulted from the incredible ex- 
tension of the production of cotton goods. At the present time it is 
calculated that no less.than 480,000 persons are employed in the 
English cotton districts in works which consume annually the gigantic 
amount of 540,000 tons of cotton. For every pound of this enormous 
total the country is dependent upon the services of its mercantile 
marine. These figures need not be further supplemented, as they 
easily might be. They are sufficient to give an idea of the increase 
of our responsibilities during the last seventy years. 

The application is not far to seek. If, at the present day, our 
navy bears the same proportion to the navies of other Powers that it 
did in 1805, it is obvious that for all practical purposes it must be 
considered far less effective now than at the time of the European 
blockade following the Berlin Decree. It is no answer to say that, 
while we have been adding to our seaboard and increasing our com- 
merce a hundredfold, other nations have been going through a similar 
process. The fact is otherwise. Many of our present colonial pos- 
sessions have been acquired by cession or conquest from other Powers. 
France, it is true, has made some trifling acquisitions in the China 
Seas, and in the Mediterranean has established herself at Algiers. 
But it is impossible for a moment to compare the importance of 
‘Cochin China or Algeria to France with that of our great English- 
speaking colonies or of our Indian Empire to this country. It 
cannot be pretended that France is in any way dependent for her 
safety and well-being upon the continued possession of the two colonies 
named. Indeed, it is open to question whether she would not in 
many ways benefit by their loss. 

Meanwhile the French fleet, which has now reached a position, 
both as regards numbers and efficiency, never hitherto approached, is 
practically available in its entirety for offensive and defensive opera- 
tions upon the seaboard of France itself. Germany and Austria are 
even more favourably situated for carrying on maritime operations 
with the maximum of danger to the enemy and the minimum of 
risk to themselves. It may be said that the limited available harbour 
accommodation upon the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Adriatic 
rencers the operations of a blockade on their coasts exceedingly easy, 
and the argument is not without its weight ; though in these days of 
steam navigation it would be hard to find an instance of an absolutely 
effective blockade upon an open coast. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the danger to this country arising from the successful escape of 
an armed cruiser would be infinitely more serious than that incurred 
by the enemy in risking a single ship-of-war. But it will be interest- 
ing, as well as useful, to abandon generalities and the contingencies 
of an imaginary campaign, and to inquire what are the actual facts 
with which at any moment we might find ourselves face to face. We 
have :ecently been engaged in a small campaign, which has happily 
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been brought to a successful issue. In the operations which have 
taken place, the réle played by the navy has for the most part been 
a subordinate one. The bombardment of Alexandria, it is true, re- 
flected credit upon the efficiency of our crews; and, despite the 
almost obsolete weapons with which our ships were armed, the result 
was a success. It is not intended here to dwell upon some of the 
very obvious lessons which are to be learnt from the operations of 
the 1ith of July. What is important for the purposes of this argument 
is to note what was the proportion of our naval strength engaged in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and what was the available force which 
we held in reserve for the protection of our commerce and our 
colonial possessions. In the first place, it must be remembered that 
at the time of the bombardment and during the subsequent opera- 
tions, we were on friendly terms with all the other European Powers ; 
nor does it appear that, untrammelled as we were, the fleet under 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour's tlag was in any way too large for the re- 
quirements of the service it was called upon to perform. It consisted 
of thirty-four fighting ships, of which thirteen were ironclads.* This 
total, it should be observed, contains not only ships comprising the 
Mediterranean squadron proper, but vessels drawn from the scanty 
force on the Indian station, and the whole of what is usually termed 
the Channel Fleet. Meanwhile, there were available, according to 
the most sanguine estimate, for defence at home, nineteen commis- 
sioned ironclads—a considerable force on paper, but one which will 
not bear analysis. It included eight ships of the first class—the 
‘ Edinburgh,’ ¢ Ajax,’ ‘ Conqueror,’ * Agamemnon,’ ‘ Dreadnought,’ * De- 
vastation,’ ‘ Neptune,’ and ‘ Belleisle.’ Of these the first four were 
without guns; and the ‘Belleisle’ was acting as guard-ship on a 
station from which she could not well be spared. The ‘ Hercules,’ 
though not of the first class, is a very powerful ship; but with 
the exception of the coast-defence vessels, ‘Cyclops’ and ‘ Prince 
Albert,’ the remaining ironclads were all of a very inferior character. 
They were the ‘Triumph,’ ‘ Audacious,’ and ‘ Warrior,’ and the 
guardships ‘Hector,’ ‘Lord Warden, ‘ Repulse,’ ‘ Valiant,’ and 
‘ Defence,’ the six last mentioned vessels being practically of obsolete 
types. In addition to the ironclads, there were six small vessels—the 
‘Heroine,’ ‘ Constance,’ ‘ Osprey,’ ‘ Ariel,’ ‘ Britomart,’ and ‘Firm, 
in commission on the home station. On the non-commissioned list 
there were no ironclads of the first or scarcely of the second class, 
unless we include such vessels as the ‘Glatton,’ ‘Shannon,’ and 
‘ Hotspur’; the remaining ships were four floating batteries—viz. the 
‘ Hecate,’ ‘ Hydra,’ ‘ Gorgon,’ and ‘ Wivern ;’ and a couple of ineffective 
and nearly obsolete ships—the ‘ Black Prince’ and.&Béllerophon : ’ “in 
all nine vessels. While such were our availablé forces at home, the 
condition of our foreign stations was still morg lamentable. The fol- 


* Including the ‘ Thunderer ’ at Malta. 
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lowing is a report of the whereabouts of the Indian squadron, which 
appeared at the end of September :— 

The ‘ Arab, a four-gun vessel of 720 tons and 95 horse-power, is in the Persian 
Gulf. Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Dragon,’ of six guns, 1,137 tons and 1,010 horse-power, 
is at Suez ; so is Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Eclipse,’ a corvette carrying twelve guns, and of 
1,273 tons and 150 horse-power. Her Majesty's ship ‘ Euryalus,’ the flagship, 
carrying eleven guns, and of 4,130 tons and 5,270 horse-power, is also at Suez ; 
together with the gunboats ‘Ready’ and ‘ Seagull,’ carrying four and three guns re- 
spectively. The solitary vessel which remains in nearer Indian seas guarding East 
Indian commerce is Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Ranger,’ a small gun-vessel carrying three 
guns. When last heard of she was at Trincomalee. Two other vessels forming 
part of the fleet of war-vessels on the East Indian station ought to be mentioned— 
the ‘ London,’ stationed at Zanzibar, carrying two guns, and of 2,687 tons burden, 
and Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Ruby,’ carrying twelve guns, and 2,162 tons, and 1,830 horse- 
power. This smart corvette is with the flagship at Suez. The ‘ Dryad,’ a sloop, 
carrying nine guns, 1,086 tons burden, and 300 horse-power, is also in the Red Sea. 

On the remaining foreign stations our flag was represented by 
four ironclads, not one of them of the first class, two of which ‘—the 
‘Tron Duke’ and ‘ Swiftsure’°—have a very low rate of speed; and 
all of which carried guns (the Woolwich M.L.R.) inferior in almost 
every respect to those of similar calibre borne by the foreign vessels 
cruising on the same stations. In addition to these ironclads there 
were a considerable number of smaller unarmoured vessels, fifty-three 
in all, varying from swift and powerful ships, such as the ‘ Cleopatra’ 
and ‘* Curacoa,’ down to the useless eight-~knot vessels of our so-called 
Peace Fleet, upon which, for some inscrutable reason, each successive 
Admiralty administration continues to waste the public money. 

Such was the available force which was at the disposal of the 
country for the protection of our coasts and the defence of our com- 
merce. Nor can it be said that the deficiency, if it existed, could 
have been easily and rapidly repaired by the great shipbuilding 
establishments which the country possesses. This is emphatically 
not the case. In the first place, the rapidity with which wars are 
conducted has greatly shortened the period available for preparation ; 
and, in the second place, the construction of ships capable of taking 
a useful part in naval warfare is now a long and arduous task which 
the most strenuous application, the most ample resources, can 
only curtail to a very moderate extent.’ A great deal has been said of 
the reserve of power which this country possesses in the shape of its 
swift sea-going merchant steamers, and arrangements, which cannot 
be too highly commended, have been made by the Admiralty for 
utilising the advantages they offer. But it is idle to claim too much 
for the best armed merchantmen. For two purposes they cannot 


* These figures do not include the two coast-defence ships on the Indian station, 
nor the ‘ Cerberus’ and ‘ Terror,’ stationed respectively at Melbourne and Bermuda. 

5 It would appear from what we have stated, that we could not place much 
reliance on extemporising a fleet of ironclad turret-vessels after war was declared.— 
Extract from Letter from Messrs. Laird Bros., quoted by Sir T. Brassey. From three 
to seven years is the time required for building a modern ironclad. 
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fail to be eminently serviceable. They will be capable of taking the 
offensive with effect against the unarmed shipping of other Powers, 
and they will also be able, thanks to their great speed, to evade 
capture themselves, and thus to facilitate the carrying of cargo during 
time of war. But no merchant steamer, however swift and well armed, 
is a match for a man-of-war constructed expressly for fighting pur- 
poses. To rely upon our ocean liners for the protection of the great 
maritime highways and for the defence of our coasts is to rest upon 
a very broken reed. 

It is absolutely essential, therefore, that, for the purposes of naval 
warfare, we should depend mainly upon our regular navy, and if our 
regular navy be deficient we shall become aware of the deficiency too 
late, if we discover it only on the outbreak of war. 

The opinion which has been here expressed is no new one to those 
who have studied the current of opinion with regard to our naval 
forces. Indeed, it is probable that there is scarcely an official 
connected with the administration of the navy who would not assent 
to the abstract proposition that an increase in the number of sea- 
going ships is desirable. Supposing this consensus of opinion to exist, 
it must have been greatly strengthened by the publication of Sir 
Thomas Brassey’s last volume. The practical experience of the 
author as a seaman and his official position upon the Board of 
Admiralty combine to give peculiar weight to the conclusions which 
he appears to favour. It is perhaps hardly fair to Sir Thomas 
Brassey to claim his authority for the lessons which are so plainly 
taught in a volume which professes to be merely a summary of the 
opinions of others, rather than an expression of the views of the com- 
piler. But, recognising the impartiality with which contrary and even 
contradictory opinions are cited, the balance of opinion remains so 
plainly on one side that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion to 
which this very impartiality of quotation leads us. ‘ Multiply your 
ships, divide your forces, and neglect no essential type.’ Upon these 
points there is practical agreement; and wha. experience teaches 
common sense endorses, Every development in the art of gunnery 
or the practice of torpedo warfare increases enermously the risk to 
which an individual ship is subject ; and for a vessel to be struck by 
the ram or the torpedo must in nine cases out of ten mean not 
disablement merely, but annihilation. 

At Trafalgar the guns of our ships were depressed in order that 
the shot fired at the enemy might not strike a friend on the other 
side. In more than one instance the boarding parties entered through 
the lower deck ports, and the muzzles of the broadside guns actually 
touched, yet the ships which had been in such close embrace remained 
capable of manceuvring and fighting. No such result would be pos- 
sible under present conditions. A blow from the ram fairly delivered, 
a couple of torpedoes successfully exploded, and the ‘Inflexible’ 
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might in an instant be converted into a helpless wreck. The loss of a 
fifty-four gunship such as the ‘Calcutta’ was a serious matter, but the 
capture in the same year of the ‘ Aigle’ and ‘Intrépide’ seventy-fours 
soon restored matters to their old footing. But the destruction of the 
‘ Inflexible’ would mean a clear loss to the country of something little 
short of a million sterling, and, more important still, of a unit of our 
maritime strength which no expenditure, no energy, could replace. ‘No 
fleet,’ says Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson, ‘can be considered a fleet, and 
no ship like the “ Inflexible” can be considered a ship-of-war, until she 
has her attendant rams and torpedoes to meet those attacks to which 
she is sure to be subjected.’ Sir E. J. Reed and Mr. Barnaby are of 
the same opinion, and Mr. Scott Russell declared that all the best 
naval men of his acquaintance in all countries took a similar view. 
For every first-class ironclad, therefore, we ought to have an auxiliary 
squadron always in attendance.. Would such an arrangement be 
possible at the present moment? Obviously not. With all re- 
spect to the Patriotic League, we have not got the ships, it is doubt- 
ful whether we have got the men, and as to the money, which in 
truth we have got, it has already been shown that, for all practical 
purposes, ships-of-war and money, however plentiful, have ceased to 
be convertible terms. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which all these facts point ? 
Briefly this: ‘Increase the navy.’ It will be answered that to 
increase the navy requires additional expenditure, and that the 
country is not willing to add to its maritime budget. But this is 
not the fact, or, if it be the fact, it has not hitherto been proved to be 
so. The maintenance of the navy has always been considered a 
question outside the scope of party politics; and rightly so. There 
is not a politician or an elector in the country who is not perfectly 
well aware of the vital importance of preserving an absolute 
superiority at sea in all events. 

If those in authority can fairly say to the public, The navy is so 
strong and so efficient that under no circumstances could it fail to 
render the services required of it—the public will be content, and 
will refuse to spend more money than it now does upon the fleet. 
If, on the other hand, this pledge cannot be given, it is contrary to all 
experience to believe that the country or Parliament would refuse 
any additional outlay which was shown to be necessary to insure the 
required degree of efficiency. If the navy is weak for want of 
money, it is most certainly the fault of those whose duty it is to 
ask for funds, and not of those whose duty it is to find them. It is 
a fair proposition to put to those who are responsible for the welfare 
of the navy: Are you prepared to do for the country now what 
Howe and Nelson did in 1795 and 1805? Taking into account 
the increase of the responsibilities of the navy during the present 
century, has the efficiency of the navy increased in a like degree? 
If not, why not ? 
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It is assumed on all sides that our armaments are as sufficient to 
guarantee our safety now as they were at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. If there is an error in the assumption, it is the business of 
those who are best acquainted with our deficiencies to point out the 
error and to remedy it. It cannot be remedied without taking the 
public into confidence, and no excuse based upon the reluctance of 
the public to deal with the difficulty will be admissible until that 
reluctance has been demonstrated to exist. 

Of one thing we may be assured, that the country will never 
pardon any concealment or remissness in this matter. And with 
reason—for the neglect will never be proved until the calamity which 
it renders possible has occurred. 

There is no necessity for panic or undue alarm if all the conditions 
ulready referred to actually exist. Fortunately we are not in ap- 
parent danger of war with any Continental Power ; the only essential 
point is to recognise the deficiency if it exists, and to ask the public 
fairly, ‘ay or no,’ shall it continue to exist ? 

As has already been said, the navy is exceedingly powerful, 
admirably manned, and, with the exception of its guns, well equipped. 
Moreover, there is every reason to approve of, if not to rest satisfied 
with, the policy of the present Board of Admiralty, which has com- 
mitted itself to a very extensive building programme, and which has 
insisted that the new vessels shall be the best ships of their class that 
can be produced. For all this we may be exceedingly thankful ; but 
the question still remains, whether, even with the contemplated addi- 
tions, the navy is likely to be sufficient as well as efficient. If it is 
not, we are in danger of losing not prestige merely, not the barren 
glory of an acknowledged naval supremacy, but the very lifeblood of 
our national existence. To fall short of an absolute command of 
our ocean highways means that we shall find ourselves face to face 
with war premiums of fifty per cent., the stoppage of our food supply, 
and, scarcely less important, the stoppage of our supplies of raw 
material. Panic, disorder, suffering, starvation among our overcrowded 
population will bring home to us with painful clearness the error we 
make in neglecting to maintain a sufficiently powerful, and, above all, 
sufficiently numerous, navy. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FOoRSTER. 
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SCOTLAND'S VERSION OF HOME RULE. 


Tue political life of Scotland, always vigorous, has during recent years 
given signs of unusual activity. The fact will not be denied even by 
these who may regret that the fruits of the activity have been reaped 
entirely by one party in the State. It cannot yet have been forgotten 
that Scotland was the birth-land of the movement which restored the 
Liberal party to power three years ago. The Liberalism of Scotland is 
a fact so well understood that, at least in Scotland, people have ceased 
either to marvel at it or to trouble themselves with inquiring into 
the reasons that may account for it. It is only in England that the 
question, ‘ Why is Scotland Liberal?’ is allowed to vex the souls of 
puzzled journalists. In Scotland it involves so much of a political 
truism that the question, to Scottish ears, sounds very like a conun- 
drum. It produces much the same effect as the question, ‘ Why is a 
misogamist like an epithalamium ?’ It sets the mind a-working, not 
in search of reasons, but in search of a play on words. 

It need not be doubted, at the same time, that Scotsmen are 
quite able to give a reason for the political faith that is in them, or 
rather—for the two things are not quite the same—for their being 
possessed by a particular political faith. To understand the matter 
aright some knowledge of the political and social history of the 
eountry is necessary. In one sense Scottish Liberalism dates only 
from the passing of the first Reform Act. But that Act did not 
make Scotland Liberal ; it only gave the country the opportunity of 
showing what it really was, and what it had long been. No doubt 
the assertion of Liberalism which Reform made possible was all the 
more emphatic because that event inaugurated a strong reaction 
against the dominant Toryism by which it had been preceded; and 
there can be as little doubt that the Tory domination increased the 
desire for political freedom, and greatly strengthened the reaction 
which it provoked. 

But the roots of Liberalism in Scotland had been fresh and vigorous 
for generations before the Reform epoch began. They must be looked 
for far down in the social and ecclesiastical history of the people. 
The effect of successive Reform Acts has been to include a lower and a 
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lower class of the community in the constituencies. Not Scotland, 
but the representation of Scotland, was made Liberal by the first 
Reform Act ; it was made more Liberal by the second; and more 
Liberal still by the Ballot. It might be inferred from this that the 
strength of Scottish Liberalism lies in the lowest and most ignorant 
classes. The inference would spring from an insufficient and super- 
ficial philosophy. For the lowest classes are not the most ignorant. 
Scotland has had for generations, extending over three centuries, a 
system of popular education which has made its working classes, both 
in the towns and in the country, intelligent, thoughtful, self-reliant, 
and self-respecting. It has had, for the same time, a system of 
theology which has taught the people to respect the right of private 
judgment, and a system of democratic Church government which 
has given to every man who chose to exercise it a potential 
voice in the management of those ecclesiastical affairs which, even 
more than secular politics, were till lately the only sphere of the 
public life of the people. Over and above all this, it has had a 
national history which has constituted a heritage of freedom, 
sacredly cherished, and handed down from generation to genera 
tion. 

Scotland, therefore, is Liberal because the education of the race— 
in all its aspects, literary, political, and ecclesiastical—has made 
Seotsmen of the middle and lower classes, which form, of course, the 
bulk of the population, more intelligent, more thoughtful, more free- 
dom-loving, and more progressive than the same classes in England. 
To these considerations there must be added another, which has been 
hardly less potent. The Presbyterian training of Scotsmen supplied 
them with a set of principles drawn from their ecclesiastical experi- 
ence which they found it easy to apply to political affairs. But that 
is not the whole truth. While the governed have been Presbyterian 
and Liberal, the governing class—the Lairds and the Masters—has been 
growing increasingly Episcopal and Tory. That fact, coupled with 
the oppression which the Scottish Tories took delight in exercising 
before the dawn of Reform, made it inevitable that that great crisis 
should be taken advantage of to emphasise the reaction which was 
inevitable in the nature of the case. 

These circumstances make it the less likely that any future course 
of events, or any probable legislative changes—for example, the exten- 
sion of the county franchise—will tend to strengthen Conservatism in 
Scotland, or toweaken the incorrupt Liberalism of the Scottish people. 

Of late the discussion of Scottish politics has shown a tendency 
to gather around the subject of nationality. Scotsmen have awakened 
to the fact that their country is becoming more and more a province 
of England, and that this result is due not altogether to external in- 
fluences, but also to forces operating within Scotland itself. Hence 
the question has come up, whether in administration and legislation it 
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is desirable to continue to treat Scotland as a separate and self- 
contained country. That question really depends on another— 
namely, whether the distinctive character of the Scottish people, and 
their distinctive institutions, are worth preserving. 

A great deal has been said lately about Scottish nationality and 
Scottish patriotism ; and even wise persons are puzzled to know what 
it means. As usual, when such questions are raised in connection 
with a dependent or semi-independent State, there has been not a 
little both of exaggeration and misconception. The misconception, 
at least, has not been confined to our side of the Border. Scotsmen 
as well as Englishmen have taken part in the discussion without, as 
it seems, clearly understanding the issues raised. The demand that 
Scottish nationality should be respected, and that Scotland should 
receive a fair share of separate treatment at the hands of the Legis- 
lature, has been treated as a paltry and merely provincial outcry. 
It has been supposed to spring from jealousy of England, aud to 
have no higher motive than a desire on the part of Scotsmen to 
minister to their self-conceit. If that were the real state of the 
case, the claim would deserve all the ridicule that has been heaped 
on it, and would not deserve one tithe of the serious argument with 
which it has been met. That, however, is very far from being the 
real state of the case. Scotsmen do not ask for special consideration 
or separate treatment for Scotland on the ground that their country 
was once an independent kingdom, and that obliteration and absorp- 
tion would hurt their vanity. Their claim is based on the conviction 
—at once patriotic and disinterested—that the maintenance of their 
nationality will not only be just to Scotland, but will also strengthen 
the Empire, of which Scotland forms an integral part. 

The legislative Union of 1707, much more than the accidental 
union of the crowns in 1603, made it a very difficult thing for Scot- 
land to preserve its nationality. A small and poor country was 
incorporated with a large. and rich one, on terms distinctly advan- 
tageous to the latter, in spite of the treaty obligations under which 
England came to maintain such distinctively national institutions 
as the Church, the Law Courts, and the Law of Scotland. There are 
tendencies against which international treaties and legislative acts 
are impotent; and tendencies of that kind began almost at once to 
operate in Scotland, and have continued to operate powerfully ever 
since. 

The peculiar circumstances of the case made this inevitable. The 
union was not contracted between two nations of different race, but 
between two nations of the same race, speaking the same language, 
professing the same Protestant faith, and having political institutions 
of the same kind. The Scots who were then the dominant race in 
Scotland were not Celtic Scots, but were English Scots, in some 
respects more English than the English themselves. For the com- 
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mon nursery of the two kingdoms we must look to the old Anglian 
kingdom of Northumbria, which extended from the Humber to the 
Forth. That kingdom was, in the eleventh century, cut in two by 
the boundary line of the silver Tweed and the dark Cheviots. The 
northern part formed the nucleus of the Anglo-Scottish kingdom of 
Scotland. The southern part formed the nucleus of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of England. After the Norman conquest of England, 
English, as a literary language, though to a less extent as a spoken 
tongue, was suppressed in the southern kingdom. It was not so 
suppressed in Scotland, but. was maintained there in all its vigour 
and richness; and therefore, when the epoch of modern literature 
dawned, Scottish writers like Dunbar, Douglas, and Lindsay wrote 
in stronger and purer English than their contemporaries in the South 
could command. From this it is safe to conclude that the mass of 
the English-speaking population north of the Tweed were more purely 
English than their southern kindred. To this fact we no doubt owe 
many of the peculiarities of the Scottish character—its shrewdness, 
its intelligence, its love of independence. 

It must also be plain from what has been said that the distinctive 
nationality of Scotland is not Celtic but Teutonic. There are many 
Englishmen to whom the mention of Scottish nationality suggests 
only tartans and kilt, snuff-taking, nasal psalm-singing, and a ten- 
dency to sharpen the flat labials and dentals in English speech. No 
greater mistake could be made. There is no doubt a strong Celtic 
element in Scotland, of which all Scotsmen are proud; but that 
element enters but to a small extent comparatively into the fibre of 
Scottish nationality. In blood and in speech the bulk of the 
Scottish nation is much more Anglian and Danish than it is either 
Gaelic or Cymric. 

The strong features of this strictly Scottish character were pre- 
served and intensified by the long estrangement between England 
and Scotland, by the jealousies, the rivalries, and the wars of four 
centuries. If Scotland, like Wales, had been conquered by the 
Angevins, she might sooner have shared in the riches of England, she 
would no doubt have obtained a larger share in the political repre- 
sentation ; but she would also have lost all that is strongest and most 
‘kenspeckle’ in the character of her people, and the current of her 
history would have been sooner merged in that of the sister kingdom. 
Some peculiarities might have survived; but it would have been in 
the same way as peculiarities survive in Yorkshire, in Lancashire, 
and in Dorsetshire, as provincialisms, and not as national character- 
istics. 

The union of the crowns increased the intercourse between the two 
countries without extinguishing their mutual jealousy. In Scotland 
that failing was rather aggravated by the social desertion, the mate- 
rial loss, and the political neglect which the change entailed. Then 
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came the union of the Parliaments, which was seen to be necessary in 
order to redress the wrongs of the more partial union, and to keep 
the two countries at peace. It is impossible to deny that the in- 
corporating Union has been a great blessing to Scotland. Since that 
event its material prosperity has increased enormously; and it has 
shared in the advances made by England in literature, art, science, 
and social refinement. But all the gain has not been on the one side : 
England too has gained, not only by the conversion of a discontented 
rival into a peaceful helpmate, but also by the moral strength 
which she has derived from the solid character, the intellectual 
vigour, the perseverance, and the frugality of the Scottish people. 
While union with England has been in most respects a blessing 
to Scotland, it has undoubtedly tended to weaken the distinctive 
nationality of the smaller country. In physics, the attraction of 
bodies is proportioned directly to their matter, and only inversely as 
the squares of their distances. In the moral world the same law seems 
to hold good. Scotland, poor and comparatively small, has been un- 
able to resist the attraction of England, which in comparison is both 
rich and great. In many particulars Scotland has been and is being 
Anglicised. Her literature has been merged in that of England. 
The strong and richly flavoured Scottish dialect is fast disappearing : 
in many districts it has wholly disappeared. In the next generation 
there will probably be few Scotchmen who will be able to read Burns 
without a glossary, or to understand and relish him even with that 
help. Young men of the upper class wholly, and of the middle class 
largely, are educated at the English public schools and universities. 
Scottish schools of the higher class are organised on English models, 
scholarship of the English type is gradually finding its way into the 
Scottish universities. The bulk of the landed gentry and a large 
proportion of the professional and mercantile classes have forsaken 
Presbyterianism and have gone over to Episcopacy. The only way, 
as it seems, in which this tendency can be checked is by Presbyterian 
churches adopting the outward symbolism of Episcopacy—organs, 
liturgies, and curates. English customs give the rule in all matters 
of social life. Everywhere things peculiarly Scottish, though they 
may be affected for the notice of Englishmen, are deemed common- 
place if not vulgar. 
It is foolish and futile to quarrel with these tendencies. They are 
inevitable, as they are far-reaching and thoroughgoing. Precisely 
the same process that is going on in regard to the relations of 
Scotsmen and Englishmen is going on in Scotland itself in the 
relations between the Gael and the Saxon. Just as the Scot is 
being Anglicised, the Gael is being, as he might call it, Saxonised. 
‘The one process is quite as natural, and quite as unavoidable, 
as the other. The Scottish Highlander is as impotent against 
the advancing tide of Saxon influence and energy as the Scot is 
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against the overwhelming influence of English manners, customs, and 
institutions. 

It does not follow, however, that every trace and vestige of 
nationality must disappear. Something may be done to stay the 
sweep of Time’s destroying fingers. That it is desirable to do so will 
be admitted by all thoughtful politicians, by all those who appreciate 
the true sources of national strength. Harmony does not imply 
or require sameness, or a dead level of uniformity. In music, 
harmony is a richer and grander thing than melody, because it con- 
sists in the agreement of diverse notes. It is much the same with 
national feeling. The aggregate sentiment is enriched and strengthened 
by diversity in the component elements. 

The preservation of Scottish nationality, as I have already 
observed, is not a question for Scotland alone: it is a question 
deserving the attention of England and of the whole empire. The 
only point worthy of serious consideration is whether the feeling for 
the separate nationality can be encouraged without impairing or 
imperilling the feeling of loyalty to the imperial centre. That was 
the special point which the Earl of Rosebery discussed, with equal 
acuteness and force, in his inaugural address as Lord Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh, delivered in November. There was a 
significance, both in the selection of the subject and in the treatment 
of it, which some critics do not seem to have appreciated. Lord 
Rosebery, though only an Under Secretary of State in the Home 
Office, is virtually Minister for Scotland. It is not unfair or extrava- 
gant to assume, therefore, that anything that he says deliberately 
about the political position of Scotland is not of the nature of mere 
speculation, but must be taken in some sort, though not of course 
officially, as an expression of his idea regarding the principles on 
which Scotland ought to be governed. 

The special point which Lord Rosebery set himself to elucidate 
was, ‘How far the separate nationality may be asserted without 
danger to the common bond.’ That is precisely the question to which 
the argument of this paper, following a wholly independent line, has 
naturally led up; and it is obviously a question which is worthy of 
dispassionate discussion. His main object was to show that it was 
both possible and desirable to reconcile ‘ the feeling for the nation- 
ality with loyalty to the centre.’ From this it must be patent, on 
the very surface, that the claim which Lord Rosebery ventured to 
formulate does not amount to anything like a demand for Home 
Rule. With him ‘loyalty to the centre’ is the cardinal principle of 
the situation. He desires to foster ‘ the sentiment of race’; but that 
does not imply in his view any change in the form of government. 
He is not only content’ that the machinery of legislation should 
remain as it is; he is anxious that it should do so. He believes that 
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in the future, as in the past, the preservation of their nationality 
must rest with Scotsmen themselves. 

Apart from individual effort and example, there seems to be 
but one way in which denationalising tendencies can be effectively 
counteracted—to wit, by the preservation of the national institutions 
that are still left to Scotland, by custom, and by legislative enact- 
ment. These national institutions are the law, the school, the 
university, and the Presbyterian Church, whether established or non- 
established. Such institutions are obviously the mainstays of the 
national sentiment. If they are weakened, patriotism will languish. 
If they are removed, patriotism will disappear. The institutions of 
a country are like the features in the human face: they are at once 
an expression of character and the marks by which individuality is 
recognised. It may be possible to preserve them without the safe- 
guard of legislative enactment. Custom, and the resolution of the 
people, may prove strong enough to resist the tendency todecay. The 
Presbyterian Church, if separated from the State,’might become a 
more vigorous institution than it is at present. That result, how- 
ever, must depend on the people themselves. What the Scottish 
people have to face is the fact that their nationality is being assailed 
on many sides, and in a variety of ways. The universities are being 
Anglicised, the higher schools are being Anglicised, the Church is 
being Anglicised. Though it cannot be said that the legal institu- 
tions of Scotland have been directly tampered with, they have been 
indirectly attacked by being discredited and superseded in certain cases. 

No one, of course, would seriously think of asking the Legislature 
to intervene in order to check Anglicising tendencies in Scottish 
methods of education or in Scottish forms of worship. The growth 
of Anglicanism in these, and in many other cases, is simply a natural 
movement, resulting from the relative positions of Scotland and 
England. Scotsmen may deplore the existence of these tendencies. 
They may strive against them; and by striving they may succeed in 
restraining them to some extent. But they can no more get rid of 
them than they can eliminate the laws of attraction and gravitation 
from the physical universe. The one fact from which they may take 
comfort is tiat those who are at present responsible for Scottish legisla- 
tion and for the administration of Scottish affairs are alive to the 
importance of preserving and fostering Scottish nationality, and, with 
that end, of framing legislation for Scotland on Scottish lines. 

The arrangement under which Scottish business was entrusted 
little more than a year ago to an Under-Secretary in the Home Office 
was a new departure in administrative organisation. Previously the 
head of the political system of Scotland was the Lord Advocate—the 
head of the Scottish bar, and the chief law adviser of the Crown in 
Scotland. The arrangement was much the same as if the Attorney- 
General for England had been at the same time Home Secretary, or 
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as if the Attorney-General for Ireland had discharged the duties 
both of the Lord Lieutenant and of his Chief Secretary. It is not 
necessary to go into minute details in order to show the inconvenience 
and the inadequacy of that arrangement. Nevertheless it worked 
tolerably well, as long as Scottish business was limited and manage- 
able in amount, and as long as the Lord Advocates were able to keep 
it in their own hands, and to maintain an independent position. 

Both of these conditions have now departed, or have been 
departed from. During the last twenty years Scottish business has 
increased immensely. The population of the country has increased. 
The wealth of the country has increased. Its industries have grown 
and multiplied. The number of separate interests demanding con- 
sideration has therefore been greatly augmented. The growth of 
Scotland in these respects has not been normal merely. It has been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and at a greater pace than other 
portions of the Empire. The Income Tax returns show that the 
annual increase under Schedule D in Scotland is much greater than 
in England and Wales, excluding London. They show further, from 
the abatements claimed on account of life insurance, that fully 
twice as many persons, in proportion to population, insure their lives 
in Scotland as do so in England. During the last fifteen years the 
amount of capital invested in railways in Scotland has been‘nearly 
doubled. The number of ordinary passengers by rail has been 
almost exactly doubled ; while the gross traffic receipts have increased 
by more than one half. 

There need be no wonder, then, that Scottish business has out- 
grown the administrative machinery which was sufficient for its wants 
twenty years ago. In former times it was not difficult for the first 
law-officer of the Crown to discharge both the legal and the civil 
duties of the office he held. Of late years it has been no longer 
possible for the Lord Advocate satisfactorily to discharge the double 
function, and at the same time to give attention to his private 
practice. It was felt therefore that the time had come when the 
civil might be separated from the legal duties of the Scottish 
administrator, with advantage to Scotland and at the same time 
with advantage to the Lord Advocate. 

Other considerations warranted the change. There had existed 
for a long time all over Scotland a growing distrust of the system 
which committed so much of the civil and political power of the 
country, including the largest share of the patronage of the crown, 
to the hands of purely legal officials, who represented the influence 
of the Parliament House in Edinburgh. It was felt, moreover, that 
a first-rate lawyer was not necessarily a first-rate politician, or a first- 
rate administrator in civil affairs. The combination has sometimes 
been seen ; but there was constant danger, especially when the office 
fell into the hands of men who were weak in politics, that the Lord 
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Advocate might become a mere underling of the Home Secretary, 
and that his office might lose both its influence and its dignity, to 
the detriment not only of the office but also of the interests of 
Scottish business. 

Thus was brought about the rearrangement of offices and functions 
to which I have referred, under which the Lord Advocate is confined 
to his legal duties, while the political duties of his office are trans- 
ferred to an additional Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. The arrangement has worked extremely well, and has resulted 
in a distinct gain to Scotland. The credit of its success is due in 
great measure to the vigour and heartiness with which Lord Rose- 
bery, as Scotch Under-Secretary, has thrown himself into the new 
plan, and partly also to the cordiality with which Lord Advocate 
Balfour has co-operated with him in all matters that required their 
joint attention. One result of the change was seen last session in 
the passing of a number of important and valuable measures affecting 
Scotland, in spite of the congested state into which all public business 
in Parliament was brought by the excessive demands of Ireland, and 
by the systematic obstruction. Not one of the English measures 
announced in the Queen’s Speech became law; but every Scottish 
Bill introduced by the Government was passed, with one exception— 
that of the Lunacy Districts Bill. 

These measures included at least two which were of first-rate im- 
portance—the Educational Endowments Act and the Fishery Board 
Act. But the number also included others, such as the Entail Act 
and the Citation Amendment Act, which are of undoubted value. 
The two former Acts affect interests so wide and so important that 
they would by themselves have been deemed good work in a normal 
session. Nor were these unopposed measures. One of them—the 
Endowments Act—was passed in the face of formidable and most 
persistent opposition, which had been successful in retarding it during 
the two preceding sessions. There is only one possible explanation 
of Scotland’s success in securing so much attention while England 
secured so little. It was due entirely to the new organisation of 
Scottish business—to the lightening of the labours of the Lord Advocate, 
to the transference of civil business to the Home Office, and to the 
pertinacity of the Scottish Under-Secretary, who was in a position to 
press the claims of Scotland on the Government, and to utilise the 
leisure of the House of Lords. 

It is not, however, in legislation alone that Scotland has bene- 
fited by the new arrangement. The administration of Scottish 
affairs has also been vastly improved. Matters that had been hang- 
ing up for years in uncertainty, under the discouraging influence of 
hope deferred, have been vigorously taken in hand, and have either 
been completed or advanced toward completion. Difficulties in the 
way of constructing harbours of refuge at Wick and elsewhere have 
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been removed. There is reason to believe that the long delay which 
has retarded the completion of the great Museum of Science and Art at 
Edinburgh has at last come to an end. Difficulties that prevented the 
public from having the full and free use of public places have been 
got over. Deputations that would in other circumstances have had 
to go to London, at great expense and inconvenience, have been able 
to meet a representative of the Home Office in Edinburgh, and to 
make their representations there. By this means important com- 
mercial questions have been advanced, and the needs of the Scottish: 
Universities have been brought forcibly and effectively under the- 
notice of the Government. 

These are undoubtedly important gains; but great as they are, 
they do not by any means satisfy the reasonable aspirations of Scots- 
men. What Scotsmen demand, and think themselves entitled to 
expect, is not merely that the public business of the country shall be 
efficiently performed, but also that the importance of their nationality 
shall be adequately respected. It seems to them both unreasonable 
and unfair that while Ireland has a Lord Lieutenant of viceregal 
rank, and a Chief Secretary who is usually a member of the Cabinet, 
Scotland should be expected to accept it as an unspeakable boon that 
at last, and after long waiting, there has been assigned to her an 
Under-Secretary of State. Scotland earns, in this respect, the usual 
reward of the peaceable and the well-disposed child as compared 
with the riotous and troublesome prodigal. If she had been muti- 
nous and disloyal she would have had her Viceroy and her Cabinet 
Minister long ago. Because she is law-abiding and industrious— 
because she remembers that it is more blessed to give than to receive 
—she is treated with coldness, with indifference, even with neglect. 

In every view of the matter, this is bad policy. The time has 
come for adopting a more generous treatment ; and Scotland will be 
satisfied with nothing less than with giving to the member of the 
Government who is intrusted with the oversight of her affairs the 
rank of a Cabinet Minister. At present, it is only by an accident 
that Scotland has a representative in the Cabinet. It is only by 
another accident that Scotland has been able to achieve some good 
results by means of a Minister who has not Cabinet rank. However 
influential an under-secretary may be, he has no direct power, he 
cannot initiate legislation, and he cannot speak with authority. It 
is not satisfactory, it is in one sense humiliating, that the represen- 
tative of Scotland in the Ministry has to confess to an influential 
deputation that he has no authority either to promise anything or 
to refuse anything, and that the utmost he can do is to represent 
their demands to his superior, the Home Secretary for England. 
What Scotsmen have learned from their recent gains is that there 
is a way by which they could obtain the full consideration to 
which, both on material and on historical grounds, they are well 
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entitled ; and that is, by the appointment of a Minister for Scotland 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

There is another Scottish claim, the consideration of which cannot 
be much longer delayed—the claim for increased representation in 
the House of Commons. On that point the strength of Scotland’s 
position cannot be gainsaid; and as the question of the redistribution 
of seats will necessarily come up by-and-by, along with that of the 
extension of the county franchise, the time is opportune for stating 
the grounds of the claim. 

Two tests of the adequate representation in Parliament of the 
constituent members of the United Kingdom are generally recognised. 
The one is proportionate population; the other is proportionate 
taxation. There are other tests that might quite fairly be applied. 
There is, for example, on the one hand, the degree in which each of 
the three kingdoms contributes to the strength and prosperity of the 
empire as a whole. There is, on the other hand, the extent to which 
each draws on the imperial resources; and in this respect Scotland 
undoubtedly fares worse than either England or Ireland. There is the 
measure of trouble and anxiety which each costs the central Government. 
There is the amount of help which each gives, through its present re- 
presentatives, in advancing useful legislation. Once more, there is the 
educational test—the test of comparative culture and enlightenment 
—the application of which would undoubtedly place Scotland in a 
much higher position than she at present holds with her 60 members, 
against 103 from Ireland. These are tests, however, which cannot be 
reduced to a numerical stand, and which therefore it is difficult to 
apply in practice. We may be content, therefore, to leave them out 
of account at present, and to abide by the ascertainable and precise 
statistical tests afforded by a comparison of population and taxation. 

On this subject Mr. Gladstone said in Midlothian in 1879: ‘It 
is my opinion that Scotland is not represented in the Imperial 
Parliament up to the full measure which justice demands. If Scot- 
land were represented according to population, it would, instead of 
sixty members, possess seventy members. If Scotland were re- 
presented according to the share of revenue which it contributes, 
it would, instead of sixty members, possess seventy-eight members.’ 

As regards the population test, the substantial accuracy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate is capable of complete demonstration. There is 
an important respect, however, in which that test, as usually applied, 
is not quite satisfactory. It takes numbers into account, but it 
takes no account of intelligence, of material well-being—that is, of 
‘stake in the country’; or of separate interests reckoned either by 
their variety or by their value. I say nothing here of intelligence, 
because it is, as has already been indicated, an intangible quality. 
Neither do I say anything at present of material well-being, or ‘stake 
in the country,’ because that will be considered under the head of 
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taxation. As regards interests, however, it must be said that a 
population distributed over 30,000 square miles necessarily gives 
scope for much greater variety than the same population concen- 
trated within an area of 125 square miles. The former area is that of 
Scotland, the latter is that of London; and the populations are 
nearly the same. If population alone were regarded, London would 
be entitled to as many members as Scotland: instead of having only 
twenty-two members, it ought to have sixty at least. Yet no one 
doubts that London is quite sufficiently represented. Though its 
population is nearly the same as that of Scotland, it does not em- 
body anything like the same variety of interests. For example, the 
local interests which in Scotland are spread over fifty-six consti- 
tuencies are in London centred in eleven. Then London has no 
agricultural interests; but in Scotland they are manifold. The 
fishing interests in Scotland are local as well as general; in London 
they are wholly absent. Not only are there fewer interests in 
London, but each of them embraces five or teu men, and in some 
cases more, for every one man affected by the same interests in 
Scotland. London, therefore, may be adequately represented by 
twenty-two men, while Scotland might be but barely represented by 
five times that number. 

That forms a reason, not only for declining the numerical com- 
parison between Scotland and London, but also for leaving London 
out of account when comparing Scotland and England. Even, how- 
ever, if the latter consideration be disregarded—that is to say, if 
Scotland’s claim as regards representation be compared on the score 
of population with England and Wales, including London, Scotland 
will be entitled to 69 members instead of 60. But there are good 
reasons for treating the metropolis as a place by itself; and if that 
be done, if Scotland be compared with England and Wales without 
London, then Scotland will be entitled, not to 69 members, but 
to 78.! 

In like manner, the application of the taxation test—the test of 
contributions to the revenue—justifies the claim of Scotland toa 
much larger share in the representation than she at present possesses. 
When Mr. Duncan M‘Laren was member for Edinburgh, he moved 


1 The population of Scotland is 14-1 per cent. of that of all England and Wales ; 
England and Wales have in round numbers 490 members ; therefore Scotland should 
have 69°09. 

The population of Scotland is 16°8 per cent. of that of England and Wales without 
London: England and Wales without London have 468 members; therefore Scotland 
should have 78-6. 

The mean between these extremes would give Scotland 73°8 members. The esti- 
mate that Scotland, according to population, is entitled to 70 members is therefore 
quite within the mark. 

According to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s estimate, published in Zhe Times of December 
11, Scotland is entitled, under the population test, to 70 members, Ireland to 95, and 
England and Wales to 478, exclusive in each case of University members. 
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for and obtained a return showing the proportionate contributions 
to the revenue from all sources—from excise, customs, and general 
taxation—-made by England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 
According to their return it appears that England and Wales contri- 
bute 79 per cent. of the total taxation, that Scotland contributes 
11 per cent., and Ireland 10 per cent. This would entitle England 
and Wales to 515 representations, Scotland to 72, and Ireland to 65. 
But here again, as in the case of population, we must have regard 
to the exceptional position of London, in which, not to mention 
other considerations, the rating of houses is adventitiously high and 
the rating of lands is exceptionally limited. If this be taken into 
account, it will be found on a fair estimate that England is entitled 
to 507 seats in the House of Commons, Scotland to 78, and Ireland 
to 67. It was probably by giving effect to this consideration that 
Mr. Gladstone fixed the proportionate number of seats to which 
Scotland was entitled at 78—the same number as has just been 
specified. 

This conjecture is warranted by other considerations. For ex- 
ample, if we compare the annual value of house property in Scotland 
with that in England as a whole, the result gives to Scotland only 
11°5 per cent. ; but if we compare Scotland with England, excluding 
London, the result gives to Scotland 16:1 per cent. If we compare 
the returns for Income Tax (for the year 1880-81) with the whole of 
England, we find that Scotland contributes only 11°5 per cent.; but 
if we exclude London, Scotland’s proportion is again 16°1 per cent., 
which would entitle her to 74°4 members in the House of Commons. 

Perhaps the fairest way to arrive at a definite conclusion is to 
combine the results produced by the application of these various 
tests and to strike an average. By this method Scotland is fairly 
entitled to 73°5 members, so that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s estimate of 72 
members-—70 for boroughs and counties, and 2 for the universities 
—is the lowest number with which the people of Scotland ought to 
be satisfied. This claim becomes the stronger and the more irre- 
sistible when it is remembered that it rests, not merely on statis- 
tical grounds, but also and quite as much on the position of Scotland 
as an integral factor in the composition of the United Kingdom, 
possessing a history of its own, and a nationality that is worthy of 
being respected and preserved, and that cannot be ignored without 
loss to the imperial copartnership. 


W. Scorr DaALGLeisx. 
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RUSSTAN PRISONS. 


Ir is pretty generally recognised in Europe, that altogether our penal 
institutions are very far from being what they ought to be, and no 
better indeed than so many contradictions in action of the modern 
theory of the treatment of criminals. The principle of the lex talionis 
—of the right of the community to avenge itself on the criminal—is 
no longer admissible. We have come toan understanding that society 
at large is responsible for the vices that grow in it, even as it has its 
share in the glory of its heroes; and we generally admit, at least 
in theory, that when we deprive a criminal of his liberty, it is to 
purify and improve him. But we know how hideously at variance 
with the ideal the reality iss The murderer is simply handed over 
to the ‘hangman ; and the man who is shut up in a prison is so far 
from being bettered by the change, that he comes out more resolutely 
the foe of society than he was when he went in. Subjection, on dis- 
graceful terms, to a humiliating work gives him an antipathy to all 
kinds of labour. After suffering every sort of humiliation at the 
instance of those whose lives are lived in immunity from the peculiar 
conditions which bring man to crime—or to such sorts of it as are 
punishable by'the operations of the law—he learns to hate the section 
of society to which his humiliation belongs, and proves his hatred by 
new offences against it. And if the penal institutions of Western 
Europe have failed thus completely to realise the ambition on which 
they justify their existence, what shall we say of the penal institu- 
tions of Russia? The incredible duration of preliminary detention ; 
the horrible circumstances of prison life; the congregation of 
hundreds of prisoners into dirty and small chambers; the flagrant 
immorality of a corps of gaolers who are practically omnipotent, 
whose whole function is to terrorise and oppress, and who rob their 
charges of the few coppers doled out to them by the State; the want 
of labour and the total absence of all that contributes to the moral 
welfare of man; the cynical contempt of human dignity, and the 
physical degradation of prisoners—these are the elements of prison 
life in Russia. Not that the principles of Russian penal institutions 
were worse than those applied to the same institutions in Western 
Europe. Iam rather inclined to hold the contrary. Surely, it is 
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less degrading for the convict to be employed in useful work in Siberia, 
than to spend his life in picking oakum, or in climbing the steps of 
a wheel ; and—to compare two evils—it is more hvmane to employ 
the assassin as a labourer in a gold mine and, after a few years, make 
a free settler of him, than peaceably to turn him over to a hangman. 
In Russia, however, principles are always ruined in application. 
And if we consider the Russian prisons and penal settlements, not as 
they ought to be according to the law, but as they are in reality, we 
can do no less than recognise, with all the best Russian explorers of 
our prisons, that they are an outrage on humanity. 

In England and in the United States several attempts have 
recently been made to represent the Russian prisons under the most 
smiling aspect. The best known of them are those made by the 
Reverend Mr. Lansdell in England, and by Mr. Kennan in the United 
States. Mr. Kennan came to the conclusion that his sojourn as an 
officer of the Overland Telegraph Company on the shores of the Sea 
of Okhotsk—a few thousand miles, more or less, from the penal 
quarters of Siberia—entitles him to speak authoritatively about 
Siberian prisons and prisoners. Is it surprising that his experience 
should be flatly contradicted by those Russians who have seriously 
studied the life of prisoners in Siberia? Of Mr. Lansdell there is 
something more to say. He has seen Siberian gaols. Outstripping 
the post in his career, he has crossed a country which has no railways, 
at a speed of 6,300 miles in 75 days; and in the space of fourteen 
hours, indeed, he breakfasted, he dined, he travelled over 40 miles, 
and he visited the three chief gaols of Siberia—at Tobolsk, at Alex- 
androvskiy Zavod, and at Kara. Amply furnished with official re- 
commendations, he saw, during this short time, as much as the 
officials chose to show; and for a country like Siberia that is surely 
a great deal. Had he anything of the critical faculty which is the 
first virtue of a traveller, it would have enabled him to appreciate 
the relative value of the information he obtained in the course of 
his official scamper through the Siberian prisons; and his book— 
especially if he had taken note of existing Russian literature on the 
subject—might have been a useful one. Unhappily, he neither saw 
nor read, and his book—in so far, at least, as it is concerned with gaols 
and convicts—can only convey false ideas. This being the case, I 
think the present paper may prove of interest. Such information as 
it contains is, at least, authentic, inasmuch as it is derived, not only 
from books, but from the personal experience of prison life of myself 
and certain of my friends. 

One of the greatest results of the Liberal movement of 1857-1862 
was the judicial reform. The old law-courts, in which the procedure 
was all in writing, were done away with, and trial by jury, which had 
disappeared under the despotism of the Tsars of Moscow, was re- 
introduced. The new Jaw of judicial procedure, promulgated in 1864, 
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was considered as decidedly the most liberal and humane in Europe. 
About the same time punishment by the knoot and the branding- 
iron was abolished. It was high time. Public. opinion was revolted 
by the existence of these shameful implements, and it was so powerful 
at that time that governors of provinzes refused to confirm the 
sentences that enjoined their use; others—as I have known in 
Siberia—would give the executioner to understand that, unless he 
merely played at doing his abominable office (a well-known and 
highly profitable art), ‘his own skin should be torn to pieces.’ But, 
like all other reforms of the last reign, the benefits of the new 
judicial reform were paralysed by subsequent modifications. The 
reform was not made universal, and in thirty-nine provinces out of 
seventy-two, the old courts are still maintained. They are in 
operation over the whole of Siberia, for instance; and each of them 
is a perfect sink of corruption. Again, the old penal code, with a 
scale of punishments in flagrant disagreement with the present state 
of our prisons, was maintained ; while subsequent regulations have 
completely altered the sense of the Judiciary Law of 1864. I shall 
only set down what is continually repeated in the Russian press, if I 
write that the examining magistrates (juges d'instruction) have 
never enjoyed the independence bestowed on them by the new law; 
that the judges have been made more and more dependent upon the 
Minister of Justice, whose nominees they are, and who has the right 
of transferring them from one province to another; that the institu- 
tion of sworn advocates, uncontrolled by criticism, has degenerated 
absolutely ; and that the peasant whose case is not likely to become 
a cause célébre does not receive the benefit of counsel, and is com- 
pletely in the hands of a creature like the procureur-impérial in 
Zola’s novel. Independent jurors are, of course, impossible in a 
country where the peasant-juror knows that he may be beaten by 
anything in uniform at the very doors of the court. As for the 
verdicts of the juries, they are in poor repute indeed ; they are not 
respected at all if they are in contradiction with the judgment of the 
governor of the province, and the acquitted may be seized as they 
leave the dock and imprisoned anew on the simple order of the 
Administrative. Such, for instance, was the case of the peasant 
Burounoff. He came to St. Petersburg on behalf of his fellow- 
villagers to bring a complaint to the Tsar against the authorities, 
and he was tried as a ‘rebel.’ He was acquitted by the court; but 
he was rearrested on the very flight of steps outside, and sent in 
exile to the peninsula of Kola. Such, too, were the cases of Vera 
Zassoulitch, of the raskolnik (nonconformist) Tetenoff, and many 
more. The Third Section and the governors of provinces look 
on the new courts as mere nuisances, and act accordingly. Finally, 
a great many cases are disposed of by the Executive -@ hwis clos— 
away from judges and juries alike. The preliminary inquiry in alt 
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cases in which a ‘ political meaning’ is discovered is simply made by 
gendarmerie officers, sometimes in the presence of a procureur, who 
accompanies them in their raids—an official in civil dress attached 
to the corps of gendarmerie, who is a black sheep to his fellows, and 
whose function is to assist, or appear to assist, at the examination of 
those arrested by the Third Section. Sentence and punishment 
(which may be exile for life within the Arctic circle in Siberia) are 
the wish of the Third Section, or of the Executive. In this category 
are included, not only the cases of political offenders belonging to 
secret societies, but also those of religious dissenters ; almost all cases 
of disobedier. . to authority, both individual and collective; the 
strikes; the ‘ offences against His Majesty the Emperor ’—under 
which 2,500 people were recently arrested in the course of six 
months; in short, all those cases which might compromise the 
authorities, or tend—to use the official language—‘ to the production 
of excitement in the public mind.’ As to political trials, only the 


early societies were tried under the law of 1864. Afterwards, the 
government having perceived that the judges are rather well disposed 
than otherwise towards political offenders, they were tried before 
packed courts; that is, by judges nominated especially for the pur- 
pose. To this rule the case of Vera Zassoulitch was a memorable 


exception. She was tried by a jury, and acquitted. But—to quote 
Professor Gradovsky’s words in a journal suppressed since—‘ It is an 
open secret in St. Petersburg that the case would never have been 
brought before a jury but for certain “ quarrels ” between the Prefect 
of Police on the one side, and the Third Section and the Ministers of 
Justice and the Interior on the other—but for certain of those 
jalousies de métier, without which, in our disordered state of ex- 
istence, it would often be impossible for us to so much as breathe.’ 

It need hardly be noted that true reports of political trials in the 
press were never permitted. Formerly the journals were bound to 
reproduce the ‘ cooked’ report published by the Official Messenger ; 
but now the Government has perceived that even such reports produce 
a profound impression on the public mind, which is always favourable 
to the accused ; and now its work is done in complete darkness. By 
the law of September 188] the governor-general and the governors 
of provinces are enabled to request ‘that all those cases be heard in 
camera which might produce a disturbance of minds (sic) or disturb 
the public peace.’ For preventing the divulgation of the speeches of 
the accused, or of such facts as might compromise the Govern- 
ment, nobody is admitted to the court, not even members of the 
Ministry of Justice—‘ only the wife or the husband of the accused 
(always in custody also), or the father, mother, or one of the children ; 
but no more than one relative for each person accused.’ At the last 
trial of Terrorists, when ten people were condemned to death, the 
mother of Sukhanoff was the one person who enjoyed this privilege. 
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Many cases are despatched in such a way that nobody knows when 
the trials take place. Thus, for instance, we remained in ignorance 
of the fate of an officer of the army, son of the governor of the gaol of 
the St. Petersburg fortress, who had been condemned to hard labour 
for connection with revolutionists, until we learned it incidentally 
from an act of accusation read at a trial a long while posterior to his 
own. The public learns from the Official Messenger that the Tsar 
has commuted to hard labour for life a sentence of death pronounced 
on revolutionists ; but nothing transpires either of the trial, or of the 
crimes imputed to the condemned. Nay, even the last consolation 
of those condemned to death, the consolation of dying publicly, was 
taken away. Hanging will now be done secretly within the wails of 
the fortress, in the presence of none from the world without. The 
reason is, that when Ryssakoff was brought out to the gallows he 
showed the crowd his mutilated hands, and shouted, louder than the 
drums, that he had been tortured after trial. His words were heard 
by a group of ‘ Liberals,’ who, repudiating any sympathy with the 
Terrorists, yet held it their duty to publish the facts of the case in 
a clandestine proclamation, and to call attention to this flagrant 
offence against the laws of humanity. Now nothing will be known of 
what happens in the casemates of the fortress of Paul and Peter after 
the trial and before the execution. At least, the Government think 
so, after having sent to hard labour the son of a gaoler and a dozen 
soldiers accused of letter-carrying between prisoners and their friends 
in the town. But we know—and I have not the slightest hesitation 
in asserting the fact—that at least two revolutiorists, Adrian 
Mikhailoff and Ryssakoff, were submitted to tortwre by electricity. 

In 1861, our governors of provinces were ordered to institute a 
general inquiry into the state of the prisons. The Government— 
that of the early years of Alexander I].—was Liberal at that time, 
and on the whole the inquiry was fairly made. Its results deter- 
mined what was generally known: namely, that the prisons in Russia 
and Siberia were in the worst state imaginable. The number of 
prisoners in each was commonly twice and thrice in excess of the 
maximum allowed by law. The buildings were so old and dilapi- 
dated, and in such a shocking state of filth, as to be for the most 
part not only uninhabitable, but beyond the scope of any theory of 
reform that stopped short of reconstruction. 

Within affairs were even worse than without. The system was 
found corrupt to the core, and the officials were even yet more in 
need of improvement than the gaols. In the Transbaikal province, 
where, at that time, almost all hard-labour convicts were kept, the 
committee of inquiry reported (I was secretary to it, and entrusted 
with the drawing up of its report) that the prison buildings were 
mostly in ruins, and that the whole of the penal system had followed 
suit. Throughout the Empire it was recognised that theory and 
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practice stood equally in need of light and air; that everything 
must be changed, alike in matter and in spirit; and that we must 
not only rebuild our prisons, but completely reform our prison 
system, and reconstitute the prison staff from the first man to 
the last. The Government, however, elected to do nothing. It 
built a few new prisons which proved insufficient to accommodate 
the new prisoners (the population having since increased by more 
than 10,000,000); convicts were farmed out to proprietors of 
private gold mines; a new penal colony was settled on Sakhalin, 
to colonise an island where nobody was willing to settle freely; 
and that was all. The old order remained unchanged, the old mis- 
chief unrepaired. Year after year the prisons fall further into 
decay, and year after year the prison staff grows more dishonest 
and more shameless. Year after year the Ministry of Justice applies 
for money to spend in repairs, and year after year the Government 
is content to put it off with the half, or less than the half, of what it 
asks ; and when—as in 1879 to 1881— it calls for over three million 
roubles, can spare it no more than a paltry twelve hundred thousand. 
The consequence is that the gaols are becoming permanent centres 
of infection, and that, according to the report of a recent committee, 
at least two-thirds of them are urgently in need of being rebuilt 
from top to bottom. Rightly to accommodate her prisoners, Russia 
would have to build half as many prisons again as she has. Indeed, 
in 1879, there were 70,488 cases for trial, and the aggregate maxi- 
mum capacity of the Russian prisons is only for 54,253 souls. In 
single gaols, built for the detention of 200 to 250 persons, the num- 
ber of prisoners is commonly 700 and 800 at atime. In the prisons 
on the route to Siberia, when convict parties are stopped by floods, 
the overcrowding is still more monstrous.' 


1 The Russian priscr. system is thus constituted : First of all, we have 624 prisons. 
or lock-ups, for cases awaiting trial, for a maximum of 54,253 inmates, together with 
four houses of detention for 1,134 inmates. The political prisons at the Third Sec- 
tion and in the fortresses are not included in this category. Of convict depéts—for 
prisoners waiting transfer to their final stations—there are 10, with accommodation 
for 7,150; with two for political convicts (at Mtsensk and Vyshniy-Volochok), with 
accommodation for 140. Then come the arrestantskiya roty, or ‘ convict companies,’ 
which are military organisations for the performance of compulsory labour, and 
which are worse than the hard-labour prisons in Siberia, though they are nominally 
a lighter punishment. Of these there are 33, with accommodation for 7,136 (9,609 
in 1879). In this category must be included also the 13 ‘houses of correction :’ 
two large ones with accommodation for 1,120 (962 in 1879), and 11 smaller ones 
for 435. The hard-labour cases are provided for in 13 ‘central prisons.’ Of 
these, there are seven in Russia, with accommodation for 2,745; three in Western 
Siberia, with accommodation for 1,150; two in Eastern Siberia, with accommodation 
for 1,650; and one on Sakhalin Island, with accommodation for 600 (1,103 in 1879). 
Other hard-labour convicts—10,424 in number—are distributed among the Govern- 
ment mines, gold-washings, and factories in Siberia; namely, at the Kara gold- 
washings, where there are 2,000; at the Troitsk, Ust-Kut, and Irkutsk salt-works, at. 
the Nikolayevsk and Petrovsk iron-works, and at a prison at the former silver-works 
of Akatui. Finally, hard-labour convicts are farmed out to private owners of gold- 
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The great majority of our prisoners (about 100,000) are persons 
awaiting trial. They may be recognised for innocent; and in 
Russia, where arrests are made in the most haphazard way, three 
times out of ten their innocence is patent to everybody. We learn, 
in fact, from the annual report of the Ministry of Justice for 1876, 
that of 99,964 arrests made during that year, only 37,159—that is, 
37 per cent.—could be brought before a court, and that among 
these were 12,612 acquittals. More than 75,000 persons were thus 
subjected to arrest and imprisonment without having any serious 
charge against them; and of the 25,000 or so who were convicted 
and converted into ‘criminals,’ a very large proportion (about 15 
per cent.) are men and women who have not complied with passport 
regulations, or with some other vexatory measure of our Administra- 
tion. It must be noted that all these prisoners, three quarters of 
whom are recognised innocent, spend months, and very often years, 
in the provincial lockups, those famous ostvogs which the traveller 
sees at the entrance of every Russian town. They lie there idle and 
hopeless, at the mercy of a set of omnipotent gaolers, packed like 
herrings in a cask, in rooms of inconceivable foulness, in an atmo- 
sphere that sickens, even to insensibility, any one entering directly 
from the open air, and which is charged with the emanations of the 
horrible parasha—a basket kept in the room to serve the necessities 
of a hundred human beings. 

In this connection I cannot do better than quote a few passages 
from the prison experiences of my friend Madame C——, née Koutou- 
zoff, who has committed them to paper and inserted in a Russian 
review, the Obscheye Dyelo, published at Geneva. She was found 
guilty of opening a school for peasants’ children, independently of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. As her crime was not penal, and 
as, moreover, she was married to a foreigner, General Gourko merely 
ordered her to be sent over the frontier. This is how she describes 
her journey from St. Petersburg to Prussia. I shall print extracts 
from her narrative without comment, merely premising that its 
accuracy, even to the minutest detals, is absolutely unimpeach- 
able :— 

I was sent to Vilno with fifty vrisoners—men and women. From the railway 
station we were taken to the town prison and kept there for two hours, late at 
night, in an open yard, under a drenching rain. At last we were pushed into a 
dark corridor and counted. Two soldiers Jaid hold on me and insulted me shame- 
fully. Iwas not the only one thus outraged, for in the darkness I heard the cries of 
many desperate women besides. After many oaths and much foul language, the 
fire was lighted, and I found myself in a spacious room in which it was impossible 
to take a step in any direction without treading on the women who were sleeping 
on the floor. Two women who occupied a bed took pity on me, and invited me to 





washings in Siberia. The severity of the punishment can thus be varied ad infinitum, 
according to the wish of the authorities and to that degree of revenge which is deemed 
appropriate. 
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share it with them. .. . When I awoke next morning, I was still suffering from 
the scenes of yesterday; but the female prisoners—assassins and thieves—were so 
kind to me that by-and-by I grew calm. Next night we were ‘turned out’ from 
the prison and paraded in the yard for the start, under a heavy rain. I do not 
know how I happened to escape the fists of the gaolers, as the prisoners did not 
understand the evolutions and performed them under a storm of blows and curses; 
those who protested—saying that they ought not to be beaten—were put in irons 
and sent to the train, in the teeth of the law which says that in the cellular 
waggons no prisoner shall be chained. 

Arrived at Kovno, we spent the whole day in going from one police station to 
another. In the evening we were taken to the prison for women, where the 
lady-superintendent was railing against the head gaoler and swearing that she 
would give him bloody teeth. The prisoners told me that she often kept her pro- 
mises of this sort.... Here I spent a week among murderesses, thieves, and 
women arrested by mistake. Misfortune unites the unfortunate, and everybody 
tried to male life more tolerable for the rest; all were very kind to me and did 
their best to console me. On the previous day I had eaten nothing, for the day the 
prisoners are brought to the prison they receive no food; so I fainted from hunger, 
and the prisoners gave me of their bread and were as kind as they could be; the 
female inspector, however, was on duty: she was shouting out such shameless 
oaths as few drunken men would use. ... After a week’s stay in Kovno, I was 
sent on foot to the next town. After three days’ march we came to Mariampol; 
my feet were wounded, and my stockings full of blood. The soldiers advised me 
to ask for a car, but I preferred physical suffering to the continuous cursing and 
foul language of the chiefs. All the same, they took me before their commander, 
and he remarked that I had walked three days and so could waik a fourth. We 
came next day to Wolkowysk, from whence we were to be sent on to Prussia. I 
and five others were put provisionally in the depét. The women’s department was 
in ruins, so we were taken to the men’s. . . . I did not know what to do, as there 
was no place to sit down, except on the dreadfully filthy floor: there was even no 
straw, and the stench on the floor set me vomiting instantly. . . . The water- 
closet was a large pond ; it had to be crossed on a broken ladder which gave way 
under one of us and plunged him in the filth below. I could now understand the 
smell: the pond goes under the building, the floor of which is impregnated with 
sewage. 

Here I spent two days and two nights, passing the whole time at the window. 
. « » In the night the doors were opened, and, with dreadful cries, drunken prosti- 
tutes were thrown into ourroom. They also brought us a maniac; he was quite 
naked. The miserable prisoners were happy on such occurrences; they tormented 
the maniac and reduced him to despair, until at last he fell on the floor in a fit and 
lay there foaming at the mouth. On the third day, a soldier of the depét, a Jew, 
took me into his room, a tiny cell, where I stayed with his wife. . . , The prisoners 
told me that many of them were detained ‘ by mistake’ for seven and eight months 
awaiting their papers before being sent across the frontier. It is easy to imagine 
their condition after a seven months’ stay in this sewer without a change of linen. 
They advised me to give the gaoler money, as he would then send me on to 
Prussia immediately. But I had been six weeks on the way already, and my 
letters had not reached my people. .. .’At last, the soldier allowed me to go to 
the post-office with his wife, and I sent a registered letter to St. Petersburg. 
[Madame C—— has influential kinsfol& in the capital, and in a few days the governor- 
general telegraphed for her to be sent on instantly to Prussia.] My papers (she 
says) were discovered immediately, and I was sent to Eydtkunen and set at 


liberty. 
It must be owned that the picture is horrible. But it is not a 
whit overcharged. To such of us Russians as have had to do with 
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prisoners, every word rings true and every scene looks normal. Oaths, 
filth, brutality, bribery, blows, hunger—these are the essentials of 
every ostrog and of every depot from Kovno to Kamchatka, and from 
Arkhangel to Erzerum. Did my space permit, I might prove it 
with a hundred stories more. 

Such are the prisons of Western Russia. They are no better in 
the East and in the South. A person who was confined at Perm (it 
is a pity that Mr. Lansdell, when arrested in August last under sus- 
picion of Nihilism, in the neighbourhood of Perm, did not make 
acquaintance with this prison !) wrote to the Poradok :—‘ The gaoler 
is one Gavriloff; . .. beating “in the jaws” (v mordu), flogging, 
confinement in frozen black-holes, and starvation—such are the 
characteristics of the gaol. . . . For every complaint the prisoners are 
sent “to the bath” (that is, are flogged), or have a taste of the black- 
hole. . . . The mortality is dreadful.’ At Vladimir, there were so 
many attempts at escape that it was made the subject of a special 
inquiry. ‘The prisoners declared that on the allowance they received 
it was utterly impossible to keep body and soul together. Many 
complaints were addressed to headquarters, but they all remained un- 
answered. At last the prisoners complained to the Moscow Superior 
Court; but the gaoler got to hear of the matter, instituted a search, 
and took possession of the document.’ It is easy to imagine that the 
mortality must be immense in such prisons; but, surely, the reality 
supersedes all that might be imagined. Thus, the priest of the 
Kharkoff prison said in 1878 from the pulpit, and the Eparchial 
Gazette of 1869 reproduced the fact, that in the course of four 
months, of the 500 inmates of the prison two hundred died from 
scurvy. No Arctic expedition, recent or remote, was so mortal as the 
detention ina Russian prison. At Kieff, the gaol was a sink of typhus 
fever. In one month the deaths were counted by hundreds, and fresh 
batches were brought in to fill the room of those removed by death. 
This was in all the newspapers. Only a year afterwards (June 12, 
1882) a circular from the Chief Board of Prisons explained the 
epidemics as follows:—‘1. The prison was dreadfully overcrowded, 
although it was very easy to transfer many of the prisoners to other 
prisons. 2. The rooms were very damp; the walls were covered with 
mildew, and the floor was rotten in many places; 3. The cesspools 
were in such a state that the ground about them was impregnated 
with sewage ;’ and so on, and so on. The Board added that owing to 
the same foulness other prisons were also exposed to experience the 
same epidemics. 

The chief prison in St. Petersburg, the so-called ‘ Litovskiy 
Zamok,’ is cleaner; but this old-fashioned, damp, and dark building 
should simply be levelled to the ground. The common prisoners have 
a certain amount of work to do. But the political ones are kept in 
their cells in absolute idleness ; and some friends of mine—the heroes 
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of the trial of 193 who had two years and more of this prison— 
describe it as one of the worst they know. The cells are very small, 
very dark, and very damp; and the gaoler Makaroff was a wild beast 
pure and simple. The consequences of solitary confinement in this 
prison I have described in a former paper. It is worthy of notice 
that the common allowance for food is seven kopeks per day, and 10 
kopeks for prisoners of privileged classes, the price of black rye bread 
being three and four kopeks a pound. 

But the pride of our authorities—the show-place for the foreign 
visitors—is the new ‘ House of Detention’ at St. Petersburg. It is 
a ‘model prison, —the only one of its kind in Russia,—built on the 
plan of the Belgian gaols. I know it from personal experience, as I 
was detained there for three months, before my transfer to the lockup 
at the Military Hospital. It is the only clean gaol for common 
prisoners in Russia. Clean it certainly is. The scrubbing-brush is 
never idle there, and the activity of broom and pail is almost demoniac. 
It is an exhibition, and the prisoners have to keep it shining. All 
morning long do they sweep, and scrub, and polish the asphalte floor ; 
and dearly have they to pay for its brightness. The atmosphere is 
charged with asphaltic particles (I made a paper-shade for my gas, 
and in a few hours I could draw patterns with my finger in the dust 
with which it was coated); and this you have to breathe. The three 
upper stories receive all the exhalations of the floors below, and the 
ventilation is so bad that in the evenings, when all doors are shut, the 
place is literally suffocating. Two or three special committees were 
appointed one after the other to find out the means of improving the 
ventilation ; and the last one, under the presidency of M. Groth, 
Secretary of State, reported in June last that to be made habitable, 
the whole building (which has cost twice as much as similar prisons 
in Belgium and Germany) must be completely rebuilt, as no repairs, 
however thorough, could make the ventilation tolerable. The cells 
are ten feet long and seven feet wide ; and at one time the prison rules 
obliged us to keep open the traps in our doors to the end that we 
might not be asphyxiated where we sat. Afterwards the rule was 
cancelled, and the traps were shut, and we were compelled to face as 
best we could the effects of a temperature that was sometimes stiflingly 
hot and sometimes freezing. But for the greater activity and life of 
the place, I should have regretted, all dark and dripping as it was, 
my casemate in the fortress of Peter and Paul—a true grave where 
the prisoner for two, three, five, ten years hears no human voice and 
sees no human being, excepting two or three gaolers, deaf and mute 
when addressed by the prisoners. I shall never forget the children I 
met one day in the corridor of the House of Detention. They also, 
like us, were awaiting trial months and years along. Their greyish- 
yellow emaciated faces, their frightened and bewildered looks, were 
worth whole volumes of essays and reports ‘ on the benefits of cellular 
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confinement in a model prison.’ As for the administration of the 
House of Detention, sufficient to say that even the Russian papers 
talked openly of the way in which the prisoners’ allowances were 
sequestrated ; so that last year, a committee of inquiry was appointed, 
when it was found that the facts were even darker than had been re- 
ported. But all this is a trifle, indeed, in comparison with the treat- 
ment of prisoners. Here it was that General Trepoff ordered Bogo- 
luboff to be flogged, had the prisoners who protested in their cells 
knocked down and beaten, and afterwards confined several of them— 
for five days—in cells by the washing-rooms, among excrements, and 
in a temperature of forty-five degrees. In the face of these facts, 
what a pitiful irony is in the words of Mr. Lansdell’s admiring 
remark :—‘ Those who wish to know what Russia can do, ought to 
visit this House of Detention’! 

The great variety of punishments inflicted under our penal code 
may be divided broadly into four categories. The first is that of 
hard labour, with the loss of all civil rights. The convict’s property 
passes to his heirs ; he is dead in law, and his wife can marry another; 
he may be flogged with rods, or with the plete (cat-o’-nine-tails) ad 
libitum by each drunken gaoler. After having been kept to hard 
labour in the Siberian mines, or factories, he is settled for life some- 
where in the country. The second category is that of compulsory 
colonisation, accompanied by a complete or partial loss of civil rights, 
and is equivalent to Siberia for life. Under the third category are 
dealt with all convicts condemned to compulsory labour in the arres- 
tantskiya roty, without loss of civil rights. The fourth—omitting 
much of less importance—is of banishment to Siberia, without trial, 
and by order of the Executive, for an undetermined period ; that is, 
mostly for life. 

The subject of Siberian exile is so vast and tragical in itself, and 
has given rise to such an amount of error and misrepresentation, that 
it would be idle to approach it in this place. On a future occasion I 
hope to discuss it at length. In the present paper, however, I shail 
confine myself to an account of such convicts as are detained in Russia 
itself, in the so-called Provisory Central Prisons. 

These are but recently introduced. Formerly, the hard labour 
convicts were sent straight off to Siberia: to the mines belonging ‘ to 
the Cabinet of the Emperor ’—that are, in other words, the private 
property of the Crown. Some of these, however, got worked out; 
others were found (or represented) so unremunerative in the hands of 
the Crown administration that they were sold to private persons who 
made fortunes with them ; and Russia in Europe was compelled to 
take charge of her hard labour cases herself. A few central prisons 
were therefore built in Russia, where convicts are kept for a time (one 
third to one fourth of their sentence) before being sent to Siberia or 
Sakhalin. Society at large is of course inclined to regard hard labour 
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convicts as the worst of criminals. But in Russia this is very far 
from being the case. Murder, robbery, burglary, forgery, will all 
bring a man to hard labour; but so, too, with an attempt at suicide ; 
so with ‘ sacrilege and blasphemy,’ which usually means no more than 
dissent ; so with ‘rebellion’—or rather what is called rebellion in 
Russia—which is mostly no more than common disobedience to 
authorities; so with any and every sort of political offence; and so 
with ‘ vagrancy,’ that mostly means escape from Siberia. Among the 
murderers, too, you will find not only the professional shedder of 
blood—a very rare type with us—but men who have taken life under 
such circumstances as, before a jury, or in the hands of a honest ad- 
vocate, would have ensured their acquittal. In any case, only 30 per 
cent. or so of the 2,000 to 2,500 men and women yearly sent down to 
hard labour are condemned as assassins. The rest—in nearly equal 
proportions—are either ‘ vagrants’ or men and women charged with 
one of the minor offences recapitulated above. 

The Central Prisons were instituted with the idea of inflicting a 
punishment of the severest type. The idea was—there can, I am 
afraid, be no doubt about it—that you could not take too little trouble 
with convicts, nor get rid of them too soon. To this end these prisons 
were provided with such gaolers and keepers—mostly military officers 
—as were renowned for cruelty with men; and these ruffians were 
gifted with full power over their charges and with full liberty of 
action, and had orders to be as harsh as possible. The end to which 
they were appointed has been magnificently attained: the Central 
Prisons are so many practical hells; the horrors of hard labour in 
Siberia have faded before them, and all those who have the experi- 
ence of them are unanimous in declaring that the day a prisoner 
starts for Siberia is the happiest of his life. 

Exploring these prisons as a ‘distinguished visitor,’ you will, if 
you are in search of emotions, be egregiously disappointed. You will 
see no more than a dirty building, crammed with idle inmates lounging 
and sprawling on the sloping, inclined platforms which run round the 
walls, and are covered with nothing but a sheet of filth. You may 
be permitted to visit a number of cells for ‘ secret’ or political cases ; 
and if you question the inmates, you will certainly be told by them 
that they are ‘ quite satisfied with everything. To know the reality 
one must oneself have been a prisoner. Records of actual experience 
are few; but they exist, and to one of the most striking I propose to 
refer. It was written by an officer who was condemned to hard 
labour for an assault committed in a moment of excitement, and who 
was pardoned by the Tsar after a few years’ detention. His story was 
published in a Conservative review (the Russkaya Ryech, for January 
1882) at a time, under Loris-Melikoff’s administration, when there 
was much talk of prison reform and some liberty in the press; and 
there was not a journal that did not recognise the unimpeachable 
veracity of this tale. The experience of our friends wholly confirms it. 
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There is nothing uncommon in the account of the material cir- 
cumstances of life in this Central Prison. They are in some sort 
invariable all over Russia. If we know that the gaol was built for 
250 inmates, and actually contained 400, we do not need to inquire 
more about sanitary conditions. In like manner, the food was 
neither better nor worse than elsewhere. Seven kopeks (13d.) a day 
is a very poor allowance per prisoner, and the gaoler and econome 
being family men, of course they save as much as they can. A 
quarter of a pound of black rye bread for breakfust; a soup made of 
bull’s heart and liver or of seven pounds of meat, twenty pounds of 
waste oats, twenty pounds of sour cabbage, and plenty of water— 
many Russian prisoners would consider it as an enviable food. The 
moral conditions of life are not so satisfying. All day long there is 
nothing to do—for weeks, and months, and years on end. There are 
workshops, it is true; but to these only skilled craftsmen (whose 
achievement is the prison-keeper’s perquisite) are admitted. For the 
others there is neither work, nor hope of work—unless it is in stormy 
weather, when the governor may set one half of them to saovel the 
snow into heaps, and the other half to shovel it flat again. The blank 
monotony of their lives is only varied by chastisement. In the 
particular prison of which I am writing, the punishments were varied 
and ingenious. For smoking, and minor offences of that sort, a 
prisoner could get a two hours’ kneeling on the bare flags, in a spot 
—the thoroughfare of icy winter winds—selected diligently ad hoc. 
The next punishment for the same minor offences was the black- 
holes—the warm one, and the cold one, undesground, with a temper- 
ature at freezing point. In both, prisoners slept on the stones, and 
the term of durance depended on the will of the governor. 

‘ Several of us,’ says our author, ‘ were kept there for a fortnight ; 
after which they were literally dragged out into daylight and then 
dismissed to the land where pain and suffering are not.’ Is it any 
wonder that during the four years over which the writer’s experience 
extends, the average mortality in the prison should have been thirty 
per cent. per annum? ‘It must not be thought,’ the writer goes on 
to say, ‘that those on whom penalties of this sort were inflicted were 
hardened desperadoes; we incurred them if we saved a morsel of 
bread from dinner for the supper, or if a match was found on a prisoner.’ 

The ‘desperadoes’ were treated after another fashion. One, for 
instance, was kept for nine months in solitary confinement in a dark 
cell—originally intended for cases of ophthalmia—and came out all 
but blind and mad. There is worse behind. 


In the evening (he continues) the governor went his rounds and usually began 
his favourite occupation—flogging. A very narrow bench was brought out, and 
soon the place resounded with shrieks, while the governor, smoking a cigar, looked 
on and counted the lashes. The birch-rods were of exceptional size, and when 
not in use were kept immersed in water to make them more pliant. After the 
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tenth lash the shrieking ceased, and nothing was heard but groans. Flogging 
was usually applied in batches, to five, ten men, or more, and when the execution 
was over, a great pool of blood would remain to mark the spot. Our neighbours 
without the walls used at these times to pass to the other side of the street, sign- 
ing themselves in horror and dread. After every such scene we had two or three 
days of comparative peace; for the flogging had a soothing influence on the 
governor's nerves. He soon, however, became himself again. When he was very 
drunk, and his left moustache was dropping and limp, or when he went out shooting 
and came home with an empty bag, we knew that that same evening the rods 
would be set at work. 


After this it is unnecessary to speak about many other revolting 
details of life in the same prison. But there is a touch that foreign 
visitors would do well to lay to heart. 

On one occasion (the writer says) we were visited by an inspector of prisons. 
After casting a look down the scuttle, he asked us if our food was good? or was 
there anything of which we could complain? Not only did the inmates declare 
that they were completely satisfied, they even enumerated articles of diet which 
we had never so much as smelt. . . . This sort of thing (he adds) is only natural. 
If complaints were made, the inspector would lecture the governor a little and go 
away; while the prisoners who made them would remain behind and be paid for 
their temerity with the rod or the black-hole. 


The prison in question is close by St. Petersburg. What more 
remote provincial prisons are like, my readers may imagine. I have 
mentioned above those of Perm and Kharkoff ; and, according to the 
Golos, the Central Prison at Simbirsk is a centre of peculation and 
thievery. Friends of mine report the same of the second Central 
Prison of the government of Kharkoff, where political convicts are 
detained. These latter are far worse off than their companions, the 
criminals, They are kept for three to five years in solitary confine- 
ment and in irons, in dark, damp cells that measure only ten feet by 
six, absolutely isolated from any intercourse with human beings. 
Knowing by two yeurs and a half of personal experience what solitary 
confinement is, I do not hesitate to say that, as practised in Russia, 
it is one of the cruellest tortures man can suffer. The prisoner’s 
health, however robust, is irreparably ruined. Military science 
teaches that in a beleaguered garrison which has been for several 
months on short rations, the mortality increases beyond any measure. 
This is still more true of men in solitary confinement. The want of 
fresh air, the lack of exercise for body and mind, the habit of silence, 
the absence of those thousand and one impressions which, when at 
liberty, we daily and hourly receive, the fact that we are open to no 
impressions that are not imaginative—all these combine to make 
solitary confinement a sure and cruel form of murder. If conversa- 
tion with neighbour prisoners (by means of light knocks on the wall) 
is possible, it is a relief, the immensity of which can be duly appre- 
ciated only by one who was reduced for one or two years to absolute 
separation from all humanity. But it is also a new source of suffer- 
ings, as very often your own moral sufferings are increased by those 
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you experience from witnessing day by day the growing madness of 
your neighbour, when you perceive in each of his messages the 
dreadful images that beset and overrun his tormented brain. That 
is the kind of confinement to which political prisoners are submitted 
when awaiting trial for three or four years. But it is still worse 
after the condemnation when they are brought to the Kharkoff 
Central Prison. Not only the cells are darker and damper than else- 
where, and the food is worse than common (the allowance being five 
farthings a day); but, in addition, the prisoners are carefully main- 
tained in absolute idleness. No books are allowed, and, of course, no 
writing materials, and no implements for manual labour. No means 
of easing the tortured mind, nor anything on which to concentrate 
the morbid activity of the brain; and, in proportion as the body 
droops and sickens, the spirit becomes wilder and more desperate. 
Physical suffering is seldom or never insupportable; the annals of 
war, of martyrdom, of sickness, abound in instances in proof. But 
moral torment—after years of infliction—is utterly intolerable. This 
our friends have found to their cost. Shut up in the fortresses and 
houses of detention first of all, and afterwards in the Central Prisons, 
they go rapidly to decay, and either go calmly to the grave, or be- 
come lunatics. They do not go mad as, after being outraged by 
gendarmes, Miss M , the promising young painter, went mad. 
She was bereft of reason instantly ; her madness was simultaneous 
with her shame. Upon them insanity steals gradually and slowly: 
the mind rots in the body ‘ from hour to hour.’ 

In July 1878 the life of the prisoners at the Kharkoff prison had 
become so insupportable, that six of them resolved to starve them- 
selves to death. For a whole week they refused to eat; and when the 
governor-general ordered them to be fed by injection, such scenes 
ensued as obliged the prison authorities to abandon the idea. To 
seduce them back to life, officialism made them certain promises: as, 
for instance, to allow them walking exercise, and to take the sick out 
of irons. None of these promises were kept; and for five long years 
the survivors were left to the mercy of such a gaoler as I have 
described. A few months ago a first party of our friends detained 
in Central Prisons were sent to the Kara mines (to make a total of 
154 political prisoners, men and women, at these mines); they knew 
very well the fate that was reserved to them in Siberia, and still the 
day they left this hell was considered by all them as a happy day of 
deliverance. After the Central Prison, hard labour in Siberia looks 
as a paradise. 

It may seem that the harshness of solitary confinement in such 
conditions cannot be surpassed. But there is a harder fate in store 
for political prisoners in Russia. After the ‘ Trial of the Sixteen’ 
(November 1880), Europe learned with satisfaction that out of five 
condemned to death, three had had their sentences commuted by the 
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Tsar. We now know what commutation means. Instead of being 
sent to Siberia, or to a Central Prison, according to law, they were 
immured in the fortress of Peter and Paul at St. Petersburg, in cells 
contrived in what has been the ravelin.? These are so dark that 7 
candles are burnt in them for twenty-two hours out of the twenty- 7 
four. The walls are literally dripping with damp, and ‘there are 7 
pools of water on the floor.’ ‘Not only books are disallowed, but | 
everything that might help to occupy the attention. Zoubkovsky 
made geometrical figures with his bread, to practise geometry; they 
were immediately taken away, the gaoler saying that hard-labour 
convicts were not permitted to amuse themselves.’ To render 
solitary confinement still more insupportable, a gendarme and a 
soldier are stationed within the cells. The gendarme is continually 
on the watch, and if the prisoner looks at anything or at any point, 
he goes to see what has attracted his attention. The horrors of 
solitary confinement are thus aggravated tenfold. The quietest 
prisoner soon begins to hate the spies set over him, and is moved to 
frenzy by the mere fact of their presence. It is superfluous to add 
that the slightest disobedience is punished by blows and black-holes. 
All who were subjected to this régime fell ill in no time. After less 
than one year of it, Shiryaeff had taken consumption; Okladsky—a 
robust and vigorous working man, whose remarkable speech to the 
Court was reproduced by the London papers—had gone mad ; Tikho- 
noff, a strong man likewise, was down with scurvy, and could not sit 
up in his bed. By a mere ‘ commutation of sentence’ the three were 
brought to death’s door in a single year. Of the other five con- 
demned to hard labour, and immured in the same fortress, two— § 
Martynovsky and Tsukermann—went mad, and in that state were BE 
constantly black-holed, so that Martynovsky at last attempted 
suicide. 

I cannot enter here into more details and give more facts to illus- 
trate the fate of political and common law convicts in Russia. The 
foregoing give, however, some idea of it. The whole is summed up | 
in a sentence of that record of prison life on which I have already 
drawn so largely and to such terrible purpose. 


In conclusion (writes the author) I must add that the prison now rejoices in 
another governor. The old one quarrelled with the treasurer on the subject of 
peculation from the prisoners’ allowance, and in the end they were both dismissed. | 
The new governor is not such a ruffian as his predecessor; I understand, however, 
that with him the prisoners are starving far more than formerly, and that he is in 
the habit of giving his fists full play on the countenances of his charges, 


This remark sums up the whole ‘ Reform of Prisons’ in Russia. 
One tyrant may be dismissed, but he will be succeeded by some one 


2 The authentic record of their imprisonment was published in the last number of 
the Will of the People, and reproduced in the publication Na Rodinye (‘ At Home’). 
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as bad, or even worse, than himself. It is not by changing a few 
men, but only by changing completely from top to bottom the 
whole system, that any amelioration can be made; and such is also 
the conclusion of a special committee recently appointed by the 
Government. But it would be mere self-delusion to conceive im- 
provement possible under such a régime as we now enjoy. At least 
half a dozen commissions have already gone forth to inquire, and all 
have come to the conclusion that unless the Government is prepared 
to meet extraordinary expenses, our prisons must remain what they 
are. But honest and capable men are far more needed than money, 
and these the present Government cannot and will not discover. 
They exist in Russia, and they exist in great numbers; but their 
services are not required. Mr. Lansdell knew one, and has described 
him—Colonel Kononovitch, chief of the penal settlement at Kara. 
He has told us how, without any expense to the Crown, M. Konono- 
vitch had repaired the weatherworn, rotten buildings, and had made 
them more or less habitable; and how, with the microscopic means 
at his disposal, he contrived to improve the food ; and all he has 
told is true. But Mr. Lansdell’s praise, together with like praise 
contained in a letter intercepted on its way from Siberia, were suffi- 
cient reasons for rendering M. Kononovitch suspicious to our Govern- 
ment. He immediately was dismissed, and his successor received 
the order to reintroduce the iron rule of years past. The political 
convicts, who enjoyed a relative liberty after the legal term of 
imprisonment had expired, are in irons once more; not all, however, 
as two have preferred to commit suicide ; and once more affairs 
are ordered as the Government desires to seethem. Another gentle- 
man, of whom Mr. Lansdell speaks, and justly, in high terms— 
General Pedashenko—has been dismissed too, for refusing to confirm 
a sentence of death which had been passed by a military tribunal on 
the convict Schedrin, found guilty of striking an officer for insulting 
two ladies, his fellow sufferers, Bogomolets and Kovalsky. 

It is everywhere the same. To devote oneself to any educa- 
tional work, or to the convict population, is inevitably to incur 
dismissal and disgrace. Near St. Petersburg we have a reforma~ 
tory—a penal settlement for children and growing lads. To the 
cause of these poor creatures a gentleman named Herd—grandson of 
the famous Scotchman employed by Alexander I. in the reform of 
our prisons—had devoted himself body and soul. He had an abun- 
dance of energy and charm; his whole heart was in the work; he 
might have rivalled Pestalozzi. Under his ennobling influence boy- 
thieves and ruffians, penetrated with all the vices of the streets and 
the lockups, learned to be men in the best sense of the word. To 
send a boy away from the common labour-grounds or from the 
classes was the greatest punishment admitted in this penal colony, 
which soon became a real model colony. But men like Herd are 
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not the men our Government is in ‘need of. He was dismissed his 7 


place, and the institution he ruled so wisely has become a genuine ~ 
Russian prison, complete to the rod and the black-hole. g 

These examples are typical both of what we have to suffer and 
of what we have to expect. It is a fancy to imagine that anything 
could be reformed in our prisons. Our prisons are the reflection of 
the whole of our life under the present régime; and they will 
remain what they are now until the whole of our system of govern- 
ment and the whole of our life have undergone a thorough change. 
Then, but only then, ‘Russia may show what it cam realise ;’ but a 
this, with regard to crime, would be—I hope—quite different from 9 
what is now understood under the name of ‘a good prison.’ 


P. KRaporkIne. 
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ON TASTE IN DRESS. 


Ir will readily be agreed that fashion in female dress should be in 
good taste, but to say dogmatically what constitutes good taste in 
costume or lay down precise rules to govern it would not be easy. 
Opinions on such a subject may be but opinions, more or less coloured 
by individual idiosyncrasy, education, and habit, and it is desirable 
that a wide margin should be left for the play of fancy in combina- 
tions that are almost infinite. Mountains are made up of molecules ; 
the atmosphere in which we move has much to do with the life we 
live ; no one floats independently on the current that carries all along, 
and it is impossible to suppose that habits of mind will not be influenced 
by the impressions surroundings make upon us. We become habituated 
to bad or good language, coarse or refined manners, and acquire 
more or less the one or the other. Fashion, as long as it deals only 
with outward effects, if not persistently bad enough to destroy 
natural taste, is not a matter to be treated with overmuch solemnity. 
Proportion is to be observed even in our sincerest convictions, and we 
may smile or sigh lightly over aberrations which have no more im- 
portance than can belong to things put on one moment and thrown 
off the next. But if such things become indications of the presence 
or absence of what is much to be regretted or much to be valued, 
they reasonably give rise to reflections deeper and more serious than 
their essence seems at first to warrant. In complicated machinery all 
things may be said to depend upon all other things; and what so 
complex as our social machine? The waywardness of feminine 
fashions is not a subject for puritanic objection; the changeableness 
affords occupation for many, and variety is a better thing than 
monotony. But while these considerations should check dogmatic 
utterances, it will not do to ignore conclusions based upon acknowledged 
principles. What we may certainly lament is the apparent want of 
any principle in the fluctuations of fashion, excess in one direction 
being invariably followed by excess in the opposite direction. Crino- 
line is dropped, but everything seems to be dropped with it. The 
fashionable lady’s gown fits so closely to her person that freedom of 
movement becomes impossible. One thing only appears to be a per- 
manent idea—that a very small waist is a beautiful thing, a thing to 
be attained at the expense of health and comfort and good sense. 
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A small waist is only pretty when harmonising with youthfulness 
and general slightness ; but when the shoulders spread above and the 
hips jut out below, a small waist is nothing but a deformity, and it 
is only because modern men and women grow up accustomed to 
such departure from nature and grace of line, that the deformity 
is not only tolerated but admired. The expression ‘ good taste’ has 
come to be used seriously for much that is in the worst possible 
taste—alas! for art, and alas! for many things that belong to the 
beautiful and noble. With more regard to what belongs to true 
distinction in matters of taste, fashion would not be less free to 
indulge in freaks and pleasantries that would relieve dulness and add 
interest to the passing show. The resources of good taste are in- 
exhaustible ; and rules of good sense prescribed, or at least sug- 
gested, by natural conditions are no more trammels than are the rules 
of good nature. The varieties, even the vagaries of fashion, are the 
natural outcome of society, leisure, and wealth. The sober thinker 
will not condemn or discourage them ; he will only desire the fanciful 
utterance of the fancied need should not transgress the bounds of good 
taste and a certain amount of reason. The philosopher should even 
find pleasure in such variety, for variety is one of the properties of 
nature; but it will be evident to all lovers of nature (and surely the 
education is defective that does not stimulate the love of nature) that 
no fashion can be in good taste that seems to imply contempt for 
the beautiful arrangements of created things. There is nothing to be 
said against the taste of the savage when he decorates himself with 
shells and feathers. These things are but superadded, wholly distinct 
from his form, leaving the man a specimen of the human being; but 
we are provoked to laughter or disgust when he flattens his head 
and stretches his lips and ears out of place and proportion. So any 
variety in shape and colour of gown and bonnet within limits that 
may be defined will be interesting and pleasurable; but when an 
accomplished lady deliberately sets about distorting the shape of her 
foot and body, it is more surprising, and if not contemptible, dis- 
tressing, than the preference for ugliness displayed by the savage ; 

for the delicate and cultivated lady does know, or ought to know, 

better, and ought to be guided by some sense of beauty and fitness. 

Love of beauty, even when it leads to the desire of possessing it and 

making some efforts after such possession, is not unhealthy, and 

belongs to the love of approbation, in the absence of which society 

would become very angular ; but unhealthy love of display and desire 

to produce effect, no matter by what device and at what cost of good 

taste and good sense, for the object of attracting notice, is a quality 

so ugly and vain that it will destroy the true power even of the 
greatest beauty, and leads the most civilised societies into monstrous 
extravagances in fashion. 
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Perhaps all that can be attempted with any chance of general 
approval or usefulness is to say what is bad taste, basing the position 
on an appeal to established principles. It may be safe to assert that 
good taste is violated when natural conditions are entirely lost sight 
of. It may be distinctly stated that it cannot be in good taste to 
outrage the laws of proportion, or to ignore in cut and arrangements 
of dress all reference to natural form. 

The Greek canons of human proportion may be taken as estab- 
lished into law; the innate taste of the Greeks, their opportunities 
of studying, and their loving study of the subject, combining to invest 
their conclusions with an authority which has never since been ques- 
tioned. They divided a perfectly beautiful human figure into ten or 
eight parts—ten if the face were taken as the divider, eight if the 
head—the face into three parts, viz. from the root of the hair to the 
spring of the nose, one ; the nose, one; and one from the nose to the 
bottom of the chin; from the root of the hair to the top of the head 
gave the fourth part, and constituted what is technically called a 
head. To the heroic human figure were given eight heads or ten 
faces, varying wonderfully little in the lengths; in like manner by 
heads or parts of heads were measured the length and breadth of the 
upper and lower extremities, and aiso of the trunk. 

Whether or not these measurements were commonly found among 
the beautiful inhabitants of Asia Minor we do not know; but they 
are not the average proportions of modern dwellers in the cities of 
Europe, the head, and especially the face, being usually dispropor- 
tionately large. It is not uncommon to find the relative proportions 
of the limbs fairly corresponding with the Greek measurements, with 
perhaps rather a tendency to shortness of the lower extremities; but 
the small head is so far unusual that it is always remarkable and justly 
considered a great beauty. 

Here attention may be called to the fact that bigness and tallness 
are not the same things, though commonly confounded with each 
other. A person may be of tall proportions on a small scale, and of 
short proportions on a large one. A model of Apollo may be two feet 
high, preserving the heroic or divine proportions, tall as a god, while 
a model of a dwarf may be ten feet high, having still the stumpy pro- 
portions of adwarf. Now, according to this, fashions that create or in- 
crease a disproportionate size of head cannot be in good taste; and 
the habit of piling up enormous masses of hair, mostly or always false, 
needs no comment. Hair is beautiful, and Greek poetry is full of 
allusions to it and its value as a splendid possession; but it never 
will be found that the size of the head of a Greek statue is much en- 
larged by it; it is closely confined to the shape of the head so as not 
materially to increase the size of it. The relative proportion was felt 
to be important before all; in the coins hair is more voluminous, but, 
the head being cut off at the throat, the principle of proportion does 
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not come into play. The Greeks, with their fine taste, reduced art 


instincts to a science; they never violated by top-heaviness in their 
sculpture the sense of security which the upright tower of the 
human form should suggest ; and to overweight the upright human 
figure with an immense quantity of hair massed into a solid lump is 
to distort that fitness without which there is no harmony or beauty. 
It will be in better taste, if a large hat or bonnet be worn, to make it 
of light materials, while one of denser materials should be small. In 
a picture any amount of hair may be made to fall or fly about with 
charming effect, because its lightness may be delightfully suggested ; 
but, excepting in the case of children, the effect of hair flying about 
is not good, for the suggestion of untidiness and want of cleanliness, 
with general unfitness, would counteract pleasure in picturesque 
effect. So that, as a rule, it may be said that it is in better taste to 
braid the hair closely to the head, not, of course, so tightly as to destroy 
the especial quality and beauty of hair; for, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage of form and proportion, to plaster the hair down upon the 
head till it resembles a metal cap cannot be in good taste. And 
here it may be observed that it cannot be good sense and good taste 
to make by art any natural object look like something quite different. 
Also a great mistake is made when it is supposed that a small stature 
can be made to look taller by piling up a quantity of hair, real or 
false; the only result being to put the face in the wrong place. A 
dwarf a foot high would still appear to be but a foot high, though a 
structure ten feet high were placed upon his head. The apparent length 
of an individual is up to the eyes; indeed, the height of the shoulders 
determines the impression more than anything else; this may be 
proved by putting a pad on the shoulders under the coat. A man 
5 ft. 8 in., with a pad a couple of inches thick, will look like one 
5 ft. 10 in.; for if a man 5 ft. 10 in. bends his neck ever so much, he 
does not look shorter. It cannot be wise or in good taste to try by 
artificial means to give the appearance of height and length of line 
that nature has denied, the result being only to disturb the propor- 
tion; indeed, the piquancy, vivacity, and delicacy that so often 
accompany smallness of stature are often far more attractive and 
more than a match for superior length of line. Good taste is shown 
by making the best of Nature’s intentions, not by trying to subvert 
her intentions. In what particular manner hair should be arranged 
ought to be governed by personal peculiarities; it cannot be in 
equally good taste for persons differing wholly in appearance to dress 
their hair exactly in the same manner. The hair parted evenly and 
equally over the forehead, as it is the most natural, is no doubt the 
best ; fringes are often very pretty, especially in youth, though they 
cover from sight what is perhaps one of the greatest beauties— 
namely, the spring and growth of the hair from the forehead and 
temples—but variety and fancy in all such matters should have plenty 
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of liberty. What, however, is objectionable is parting the hair on 
one side, such disturbance of the balance being unnatural, the two 
sides of all organic structures always corresponding even in what is 
purely ornamental; and it is a safe rule to make that what is un- 
natural is not in good taste; it may be laid down as a rule in dress- 
ing the hair, and in all other dressing, that all that is false is in bad 
taste, and a lady should be as unwilling to wear false hair as she 
would be to wear false jewels. There are exceptions to this rule, of 
course, in which good taste would dictate its infringement rather 
than its observance. 

It may be again insisted on that a true understanding and obser- 
vance of nature’s laws and intentions will alone keep in check wayward 
extravagance in taste. The remarks made about the arrangement ot 
hair must be taken with this reservation, that when it is a special 
beauty, the chief or only beauty, it may be allowed by good taste to 
have an otherwise undue importance. It is so beautiful a thing that a 
short person rich in possession of it in its loveliness need not sacrifice 
the display of it in order to appear taller, even though proportion is 
one of the greatest of beauties and topheaviness one of the greatest of 
disturbances. In whatever manner the hair may be dressed, it is 
desirable always to preserve the shape of the skull somewhere, if only 
a portion at the top of the head. 

Among the distinctions of form which distinguish man from the 
inferior creatures, none separate him more emphatically and nobly 
than the manner in which the neck rises like a stem or column from 
the square shoulders, equally removed from the form and character 
of bird and quadruped. It cannot be good taste to destroy by per- 
verse arrangement of costume so beautiful and grand a distinction. 
The collar of a man’s coat which obliterates in appearance the spring 
of the throat from the shoulders is therefore in bad taste. Perhaps 
any reform in masculine costume is not a thing to be at all hoped for ; 
but women should certainly abstain from following so ugly an example. 

It is a pity, as the habit has been to leave uncovered this beau- 
tiful stem on which the head is poised, to invent or fall into a fashion 
of covering it, especially as there is reason to believe health is rather 
a gainer than otherwise by leaving it free. All dress, of whatever 
form, should be so cut as to leave the arm at the shoulder as free as 
possible; not only good taste demands this, but ease and comfort 
also ; but in no case can ease and comfort be sacrificed without in- 
fringement on good taste. 

From the moment the wearing of splendid materials ceased to be 
habitual—and for this there were many reasons, one probably being 
growing love of cleanliness, for the magnificence which descended 
from one generation to another was apt to become alittle bit musty— 
fashion began to lose as a governing principle regard for impressive- 
ness, what might be called its self-esteem. Medieval costumes 
VoL. XIII.—No. 71. E 
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were often grotesque enough, but they were seldom without some 
strange sort of dignity; for the soto speak solemnity of the materials 
resented frivolity of cut; but in the slight, comparatively inexpensive 
materials, lightly replaced or easily washed, the also comparatively 
flimsy trimmings govern the general impression to be produced; and 
if there is no understanding of or respect for the essence of the human 
form, there is nothing to prevent any amount of ignoble strangeness. 
Quality of material should govern form. The severe cut, which 
would have an admirable effect in brocade, rich in texture, colour, 
and weight, would not have an equally good effect in muslin. So 
the closely-fitting cuirasse, splendid in maroon velvet or other noble 
textures and colours, would not look so well in simple, colourless 
materials; and, if for no other reason, the stiff corset destroying the 
pliancy so beautiful in the natural form, this fashion of garment is 
apt to produce the effect of an artist’s stuffed lay-figure, over which 
good taste will at least hesitate. The persistent tendency to suggest 
that the most beautiful half of humanity is furnished with tails can 
hardly be in good taste, yet amid the constant changes of fashion 
this strange peculiarity is almost as constantly preserved. Crinoline 
is not only extravagant in form, but selfish in disregard of the 
convenience and comfort of others; and selfishness cannot be in good 
taste. A long waist means a short skirt; length of line in skirt 
will always be more graceful than brevity. This is piquant and 
effective on occasions, but not beautiful. A long waist also means in 
appearance short legs, a disproportion good taste will not desire to 
suggest. The divided skirt scarcely seems to be a necessity, or.to re- 
commend itself on the score of beauty. Extreme tightness is, at all 
times, a very hazardous experiment. Even beautiful arms, when very 
tightly enclosed, look not a little like sausages ; but, within limits that 
should not be difficult to define, tightness and looseness may fluctuate 
with agreeable variety ; but it is always to be remembered that folds, 
with their infinite changeableness of shape, and light, and shadow, 
are more beautiful than anything, excepting that perfection of form 
which is very rarely found, and of which neither our climate, our 
habits, nor modern sense of modesty would permit the exhibition. 
Nothing is more admirable or surprising in its adaptability to an 
infinite number of purposes, or noble in the sense of power conveyed 
by its form, than the human hand. It cannot, therefore, be in good 
taste to squeeze it into a glove so} much too small for it that it 
becomes useless for any purpose beyond holding a visiting card; the 
division of the fingers extending only down to the middle of the 
knuckle, and the back and inside of the hand pinched into shapeless- 
ness and uselessness. Though the hand is not permanently injured 
by the tight glove as the foot is by the tight shoe, the effect is ignoble 
and absurd. The hand should notZbe too small or too limp a thing 
to be capable of any kind of duty ; and when fashion suggests that it 
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is, there can be no doubt about the bad taste. The hand of the 
finest lady should be able to clasp with the full fervour of friendship, 
and pull a child out of danger; and a hand upon which no depen- 
dence could be placed in an emergency is by no means a credit to 
man or woman. The notion that any lady’s hand should be of this 
kind is, in the real sense of the word, vulgar. Delicacy is delightful, 
but weakness must either excite pity or contempt, according as it is 
self-imposed or not. The Chinese mandarin allows his nails to grow 
till they resemble claws, priding himself upon this evidence that he 
never did, and is incapable of doing, any manly work; and many 
ladies cultivate their hands to suggest the same notion. It must be 
remembered that the longer and more pointed the nails, the more 
they are suggestive of claws. This is increased by the polishing of 
them. Surely it cannot be in good taste to recall our animal origin 
at the expense of human capabilities. 

The Greeks, who accentuated all peculiarly and distinctly human 
characteristics, carefully avoided pointing the nails, though no 
Darwin had shown them whence the nails came; they also rejected 
smallness of hand, such as the ideal of modern taste demands. Pro- 
portion and fitness were to them ruling principles, outside of which 
they found no beauty. Hands are no more beautiful for being small 
than eyes are for being big; but many a modern girl would ask her 
fairy godmother, if she had one, to give her eyes as big as saucers. 
and hands as small as those of a doll, believing that the first cannot 
be too large nor the last too small. Tiny feet and hands are terms 
constantly used by poets and novelists in a most misleading 
manner. It cannot be possible that they are intended by the writers 
to express anything but general delicacy and refinement; but a notion 
is encouraged that results in the destruction of one of the most 
beautiful of natural objects—the human foot. This unfortunate 
notion, that the beauty of the foot depends upon its smallness, leads. 
to the crippling of it till it becomes, in many cases, a bunch of 
crumpled deformity. It is a most reprehensible practice, alike re- 
volting to good taste and good sense, to put the foot of the growing 
girl into a shoe that is not only too short, crumpling the toes 
into a bunch, but, being pointed, turns the great toe inwards, pro- 
ducing deformity of general shape and, in the course of time, in- 
evitable bunions, the only wonder being that steadiness in standing 
or any grace of movement at all is left. To this pernicious habit of 
crippling the foot by the short, misshapen shoe has of late been added 
the equally pernicious and even disastrous practice of wearing a peg 
under the heel and towards the middle of the sole, to the destruction 
of that balance, which cannot be interfered with without evil con- 
sequences, not only to the foot and ankle, but to the whole frame, 
by reason of the strain upon muscles which maintain th2 balance 
and which are called upon to act permanently in a manner intended 
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only to be occasional. These very muscles, being impaired by con- 
stant pressure of the stays, are still less able to bear a strain that 
would injure them even in a healthy state, so that peculiar maladies 
actually caused by this fashion of high heels have come into being. 
The high heel is also a great mistake if only regarded as a matter of 
appearance, as it greatly increases the apparent size of the foot at a 
little distance, making it look like a hoof, and, to say nothing about 
taste, the fashion is attended with very serious danger in walking 
quickly, or over uneven ground, or descending stairs. 

The extraordinary perversion of taste and sense, proved by the 
general opinion of what is desirable in female form, may go far to 
prove that the principle of evolution is balanced by that of retro- 
gression. The cave-men have left proofs of the possession of faculties 
not possessed by savage people of the present day, which may be 
taken as showing in the case of those who, incapable of improvement, 
die out before the march of civilisation, that these latter are not 
going over the same ground of progress, but relapsing from a superior 
condition. The singular state of ideas respecting beauty of form in 
all modern civilised countries. can hardly imply anything but retro- 
gression in one of the senses at least. Judging of the opinion of the 
ancient Greeks as expressed in their sculpture, a modern, ideal, well- 
dressed young lady, probably by nature’s intention as fine, or finer, 
than anything they ever saw, would be to them, could they revisit the 
earth, a subject of amazement! Tiny hands, white till they look 
bloodless, and pointed nails; feet with no more shape than a spoon ; 
but, above all, a waist like a pipe, having scarcely any natural 
reference to the form above or below——in reality hideous! The 
deeply-rooted preference for this deformity must surely be a mark of 
retrogression. One sense apparently is gone; others will probably 
follow. If weare to be acted upon, and actuated by, purely material 
conditions and consequences, what need of any of the finer sensi- 
bilities ? Human beings may become scientific, till everything but 
breathing and the digesting of food—perhaps even this—may be 
done by machinery, and life regulated upon the principles of a 
scientific puzzle. To eat, and drink, and sleep comfortably may 
become the sum of human good—a sum perhaps attainable by all; 
no need of any exertion of mind, or taste, or any of the senses but 
those that serve the most material needs; none obliged to work 
beyond keeping watch upon the machinery—happy state !—in which 
no matter whether the lungs act, their place may be scientifically 
filled; no matter if the back gives way, machinery will come to aid; 
no matter if feet are crumpled out of shape and use, perhaps machinery 
will supply wings, or some other mode of locomotion, and mankind, 
perhaps not by slow degrees, be improved off the face of the earth. 
We may be well on the way to such a consummation, and congratulate 
ourselves that in one direction we have reached the boundary line. 
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Waists cannot well be more contracted, or, according toa fixed ideal, 
more unlike nature’s intentions. 

The most serious part of the subject, in which the question of good 
taste is supplemented with considerations of the gravest nature, is 
the corset. Men, not always the youngest and most thoughtless, ac- 
customed from the beginning to the pipe waist, without reflecting upon 
the matter, and without the sense of beauty which would desire grace 
of line, think of the waist as a thing per se, a part of the appearance 
which might be put on or off like a bonnet. They somehow associate it 
with ideas of delicacy, lightness, freshness, trimness, brightness, and 
the like, and value all these desirable things in it. Even that 
quality which is said to be next to godliness is mixed up with its con- 
nection with trimness and neatness, which in our climate, and with 
our surroundings, good taste will certainly not lead us to undervalue ; 
dowdiness and want of attention to cleanliness it will absolutely 
disapprove of, but the considerations here involved carry the subject 
far beyond the domain of taste.' 

Women, especially those of the upper classes, who are not obliged 
to keep themselves in condition by work, lose after middle age (some- 
times earlier) a considerable amount of their height, not by stooping, 
as men do, but by actual collapse, sinking down, mainly to be attri- 
buted to the perishing of the muscles that support the frame, in con- 
sequence of habitual and constant pressure of stays, and dependence 
upon the artificial support by them afforded. Every girl who wears 
stays that press upon these muscles, and restrict the free development 
of the fibres that form them, relieving them from their natural duties 
of supporting the spine, indeed incapacitating them from so doing, 
may feel sure she is preparing herself to be a dumpy woman. A great 
pity! Failure of health among women when the vigour of youth passes 
away is but too patent, and but too commonly caused by this prac- 
tice. Let the man who admires the piece of pipe that does duty for 
a human body picture to himself the wasted form and seamed skin. 

Most women, from long custom of wearing these stays, are really 
unaware how much they are hampered and restricted. A girl of 
twenty, intended by Nature to be one of her finest specimens, gravely 
assures one that her stays are not tight, being exactly the same size 
as those she was first put into, not perceiving her condemnation in 
the fact that she has since grown five inches in height and two in 
shoulder-breadth ; her stays are not too tight because the constant 
pressure has prevented the natural development of heart and lung 


’ A proof of what the eye may become accustomed to, and taste accept, will be found 
in the practice that obtained in the early part of the present century of what was called 
docking horses’ tails and giving them an unnatural turn upwards, also the practice 
that has been but recently abolished of cropping dogs’ ears. General consent now 
condemns a tastelessness and barbarity that was not greater than the crushing of the 
ribs, and was not attended with such serious results. 
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space. The dainty waist of the poets is precisely that flexible slim- 
ness that is destroyed by stays. The form resulting from them is 
not slim, out a piece of pipe, and as inflexible. 

But while endeavouring to make clear the outrage upon practical 
good sense and sense of beauty, it is necessary to understand and 
admit the whole state of the case. A reason, if not a necessity, for 
some sort of corset may be found when the form is very redundant ; 
this, however, cannot be with the very young and slight, but all that 
necessity could demand, and that practical good sense and fitness 
would concede, could be found in a strong elastic kind of jersey, 
sufficiently strong and even stiff under the bust to support it, and 
sufficiently elastic at the sides and back to injure no organs and 
impede no functions. Even in the case of the young and slight an 
elastic band under the false ribs would not be injurious, but perhaps 
the contrary, serving as a constant hint to keep the chest well forward’ 
and the shoulders back ; but every stiff unyielding machine, crushing 
the ribs and destroying the fibre of muscle, will be fatal to health, to 
freedom of movement, and to beauty; it is scarcely too much to say 
that the wearing of such amounts to stupidity in those who do not 
know the consequences (for over and over again warning has been 
given) and to wickedness in those who do. 

Bad taste, even if proved by incontestable principles, may be 
regretted and combatted, but if not degrading and harmful may be 
submitted to with a sigh; but when vital consequences are involved, 
the question is removed to a higher court, and reticence becomes 
cowardly. Tender mothers would be horrified could they but realise 
how much and in how many ways they are destroying the happiness of 
their daughters in obedience to a stupid conventionality and degraded 
taste. The advance of medical science and the many means of escap- 
ing from destructive agencies should result in a greatly increased 
vigour in the race. This is not the case; longevity is no doubt in- 
creased, death is kept at bay; but the upper classes, which ought 
to be, from advantages obviously possessed by them, types of splen- 
did vitality,do not generally exhibit such an example. How much 
of this is to be attributed to one pernicious habit? It is common 
for deluded mothers, looking at the grandly growing girl, to say, ‘ The 
child is becoming a monster! she must be immediately put into stays.’ 
A little girl of twelve being for the first time jammed into the abomi- 
nation, complained that she could not breathe. The answer of her 
mother’s French maid was, ‘ I] faut souffrir pour étre belle,’ and so 
commenced the deformity of the poor child’s body and mind. There 
ought to be no such thing as a waist as now understood. In early 
youth flexible slimness isa natural characteristic, later it does not com- 
monly exist, being replaced by a beauty of greater dignity ; and when a 
small waist is formed by art it is at the expense of health and beauty. 
Every young lady who compresses her waist out of its natural shape 
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and size snould be made to understand that she does it at her peril,? 
whether she feels the pressure or not, for from habit she may not be 
at all times conscious of it ; she should know that she will pay a fear- 
ful price in loss of health and height and elasticity of movement, 
without which there can be no healthy pleasure and no real 
beauty. The test of beauty of form is the effect of the silhouette, 
and whether it would go well into sculpture ; in fact, the effect of the 
lines bounding the shape. Compression in one place must produce 
corresponding expansion in another, excepting indeed in the disastrous 
crushing-in of the ribs, which give way internally, sometimes entering 
the lungs. The ampler the form the less can good taste consent to 
compression. ‘The sudden bulges and violent amplitudes which are 
the consequence of unnatural restrictions, are distressing alike to the 
sense of beauty and modesty—positively ugly—Nature avenging her- 
self! General amplitude is indeed far from ungracious, but on the 
contrary carries a dignity that is pleasant to look upon; but short 
violent curves are eminently ugly. 

What is called the backbone is formed of hones placed one upon 
another, making a very beautiful and flexible column. Between each 
of these bones there is an elastic pad ; and, threading the whole number, 
is the spinal cord. The top seven of these go to form the neck, the rest 
to form the mainstay of that body in which are placed the whole of the 
vital organs—the heart, the lungs, the organ of digestion, &c. About 
the spinal cord it is not necessary to say anything, as it is well known 
in a vague way that injury to it is destruction to the whole system. 
A great many muscles are distributed about this vertebral column, 
which is the most important portion of the bony structure. The 
spinal cord, in direct communication with, or rather proceeding from, 
the brain, is the prime agent of movement, sensation, and all that 
goes to make up physical being. This spinal cord is guarded by 
projections called spines, which also serve as attachments for the very 
strong outside muscles, necessary to support this long loose column 
without destroying its flexibility. These give the strength and shape 
to the back. Now it must be obvious that constant pressure, especi- 
ally before Nature has finished her work of growth, will destroy these 
muscles, if not absolutely and permanently, at least as long as the 
influence is continued, and that when the natural supports are done 
away with, the separate bones will sink one upon another in conse- 
quence of the weight of the head and upper part of the body ; loss of 
height and power of movement being the consequence. In early 

* For how can so vital a principle as the expansion and contraction of the elastic 
frame formed by the ribs in breathing, the flux and reflux of the tide of life, the day 
and night of respiration, be interfered with without grave consgq@wénces? Is not 
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growth this may not be the visible result, the weight to be sustained 
being less, as young bones are Jess heavy than older ones, and the 
physical vigour greater. But the strain and fatigue soon begin to 
tell, and no artificial support can supply the place of Nature’s beauti- 
ful design and perfect arrangement. Nor is this all the mischief. 
The general form produced by the arrangement of the ribs is actually 
reversed, The cavity containing the heart and lungs is contracted ; 
these being grievously impeded in their vital functions; the ribs 
crumpled together are occasionally driven into the lungs, causing 
death—and all for what? For pleasure? Certainly not. For 
beauty ? No less certainly not. For nothing but the gratification 
of a most depraved taste. In this indifference to, this defiance of 
natural laws, does not the highly cultivated and highly refined lady, 
who knows all that can be said against the custom, place herself on a 
level with the squaw who sticks a bone through her lip to make it 
hang down below her chin? A cynic might ask on which side the 
savagery is greater. The Indian woman never knew better, and 
though the distortion seen may therefore appear to be greater than the 
hidden crippled feet and crumpled ribs, it does not affect health and 
free exercise of the fine animal powers bestowed on the human 


creature. 
There are frequent letters in the newspapers from mothers and 


fathers of families, calling attention to the dangers of football 
and other exercises; for one boy injured by football or other games, 
there are many thousand girls whose lives, and whose children’s lives 
after them, suffer from a fashion for which no sort of rational excuse 
can be offered, no reason or excuse at all but debased taste. 

Scarcely a more complete proof can be found of the tyranny of 
fashion, or the unconscious slavery to which it can reduce the best 
intellects and sincerest characters, than is supplied by the fact of the 
comparative silence of the medical profession on this subject ; silence 
to which one must think no small blame will attach if ever the world 
becomes wiser. Members of the medical profession know very well 
how much Nature is outraged, and how she avenges herself. If only 
on the score of grace and charm, cultivated and thoughtful men, whose 
studies have made them acquainted with Nature’s beautiful design, 
and who have unusual opportunities of putting in a word for her, 
might be expected to express regret at the spoiling of anything so 
perfect. For pure love and admiration of the perfection, they might 
draw attention to the hidden ugliness and scars which good taste will 
not allow outsiders to hint at. But they know how much more of 
still greater importance is involved. 

Hitherto most doctors, when they do speak upon the subject, do 
not sufficiently insist upon the disagreeable theme, perhaps accepting 
the fact as part of a condition of things it is not possible to make 
head against. But surely the whole body collectively might be 
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expected to testify strenuously against an obstinate perversity that is 
nothing short of disastrous. In all matters where it is necessary to 
lift ideas out of an established groove, and bring about reform, those 
are wanted who will speak with the bitterness of conviction and the 
weight of authority. 

Many mothers and fathers of families accept literally the text, 
‘God created man in His own image,’ &c. How can these reconcile 
such defacement of the type with the reverence they believe they have 
for the divine origin of the great history—would they at the court of 
any small sovereign be guilty of the like want of respect? Nor can 
the advocates for enlightened freedom, from all traditions whatever, 
answer better for their indifference. They, taking nature and science 
for their guides, should see how nature and science alike protest, and 
how they are joined in the protest by good sense and good taste 
against the degrading fashion. 

Nature is gri*- ously insulted ; it is true she accommodates herself 
wonderfully to the conditions imposed upon: her by her rebellious or 
unfortunate children. But she does not forget her dignity, and will 
ever take vengeance for disregard of her will; she may permit the 
account to run a long time, but she always sends in the bill and 
sternly exacts payment. 


G. F. Warts. 
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CARDINAL MANNINGS DEMAND ON THE 
RATES. 


Tue reply of his Eminence Cardinal Manning to the question, ‘Is 
the Education Act of 1870 a just law?’! is rather oblique. His 
Eminence deprecates the charge that he is opposed to the Act itself; 
he acknowledges that its ‘ principles have been so long admitted, and 
have worked themselves so deeply into public opinion and practice, 
that no scheme or proposition at variance with them would be 
listened to ;’ but he contends that ‘the present way of carrying out 
the Act is open to the censure of inequality and injustice.’ 

His article, however, is not an impeachment of her Majesty’s 
inspectors, or of School Boards, or of the Education Department. 
To remedy the wrongs of which he complains would require a very 
grave change in the Actitself. When the Bill was submitted to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Forster on the 17th of February, 1870, it 
contained a clause enabling School Boards to grant assistance out of 
the rates to existing denominational schools, or to any denomina- 
tional schools that might be established after the Bill had become 
law. The Boards were not to be compelled to grant this assistance ; 
but in supplying the educational destitution in their districts they 
were to be at liberty to subsidise Methodist, Episcopalian, and 
Roman Catholic schools, as well as to set up schools of their own, 
the only condition being that if they subsidised any denominational 
schools they must subsidise them all on equal terms. For reasons 
stated with admirable force by Mr. Gladstone on the motion for 
going into committee on the Bill (on the 16th of June, 1870), this 
permissive clause was withdrawn. ‘We shall sever, he said, 
‘altogether the tie between the local Board and the voluntary 
schools.’ This made a great and vital change, for good or evil, 
in the character of the Bill. 

Many of those who had pressed the Government to introduce a 
measure providing for the establishment of schools, to be sustained 
by rates and administered by local Boards responsible to the rate- 


1 Nineteenth Century, December 1882. 
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payers, always believed that the new schools would gradually displace 
the old; they desired that this should happen; and they feared 
that a subsidy from the rates would renew the vigour of the deno- 
minational schools and add very many undesirable years to their 
life. Others, again—I do not know that they were very numerous— 
believed that if the denominational schools were aided by the rates, 
the School Boards would gradually encroach on the irresponsible autho- 
rity of denominational managers, and give to the administration of 
the denominational schools a freer and more popular character. The 
School Boards were to make the managers an offer of oats, in order to 
throw over their heads the halter of public control. To these Machia- 
vellian politicians the withdrawal of the clause seemed unfavourable 
to the development of a great public system of national education ; it 
perpetuated the isolation of the schools established by the churches. 

Cardinal Manning’s proposal is to levy a school rate on the whole 
population, and to give a share of the rate to all schools that are now 
qualified to receive grants from the Committee of Privy Council. 
He would practically restore the clause which was withdrawn from 
the Bill of 1870, and would make it compulsory instead of per- 
missive. It is not the administration of the Act that he impeaches, 
but the Act itself. The Act definitely excludes denominational 
schools from any share in the education rate; it has done this, not 
by accident, but consciously and deliberately. His Eminence insists 
on their right toa share in it. It is the Act itself, I repeat, not 
‘the present way of carrying out the Act,’ which in his judgment is 
‘open to the censure of inequality and injustice.’ 

His Eminence proposes that men of all parties should ‘ unite in 
humbly praying that her Majesty be graciously pleased to issue a 
Royal Commission to review the whole course of legislation in 
respect to education, with all the Acts of the Committee of Privy 
Council since 1838.’ Should the Commission be issued, he would no 
doubt be willing to appear before it and to sustain the elaborate 
indictment which he has published in the Nineteenth Century 
against ‘the inequality and injustice’ of our present educational 
system. 

I too might ask permission to be heard in support of the same 
charge ; and my case would be sustained, not indeed by distinguished 
persons like the Cardinal, but by labouring people living in hamlets, 
villages, and small country towns situated in all parts of England. 

The Commissioners might be invited to listen to evidence that in 
a large proportion of the villages, and in nearly all the small towns 
in every part of the country, a considerable number of the poorer in- 
habitants are Nonconformists. Royal Commissioners seldom know 
much about rural Nonconformity, and to enable them to form a true 
estimate of the facts with which they would have to deal it might be 
necessary to take a typical case and to illustrate it with some fulness. 
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Such a case it would be easy to find. In the village—say of 
Blackford—there are a thousand people, with a scattered population 
of five hundred more within walking distance. The village has a 
Baptist chapel, with accommodation for 250; a Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, with accommodation for 200; a Primitive Methodist, with 
accommodation for 150. Three or four small farmers, one of the 
village butchers, a shoemaker, a little grocer, a carpenter and builder 
employing half a dozen men, are the most important and the most 
prosperous members of the Nonconformist congregations ; the rest are 
ordinary labourers. Altogether, with their families, they number 
about five hundred people. There is ample room for them in the 
parish church, and if they went there they might go without any cost 
to themselves. The rector receives his income from his tithes and 
glebe, and has probably a few hundreds a year of his own besides ; the 
church is warmed, lighted, swept, and kept in repair by the voluntary 
contributions of the squire, the doctor, the larger farmers, and a few 
gentry living in the parish. But the Nonconformists prefer their 
‘Ebenezer,’ their ‘ Bethesda, their ‘Mount Zion.’ The chapels 
were built by a preceding generation of villagers, partly at their own 
cost, partly by the aid of friendly contributions, rising from 1s. to 20/., 
which were laboriously collected in neighbouring towns. On one 
of them, however, there is a small mortgage, and there is the 
annual interest to be paid of 10/. or 121. The roofs of all of them 
have to be kept watertight and the windows mended; the walls 
have to be whitewashed and the seats painted every few years. Coal 
has to be paid for; the oil lamps have to be fed in winter time, or, 
if there are gasworks in the neighbourhood, the quarterly gas bill has 
to be met. A shilling or two a week must be found at each place for 
a chapel-cleaner. The Baptists have a minister of their own; they 
raise 50/. or 601. for his salary, and this is supplemented by a grant 
from some denominational fund. The Methodists of both descrip- 
tions share in the services of the ‘ travelling ministers’ assigned to the 
circuit, and contribute to their maintenance. They have their 
Sunday schools, for which books have to be bought and pictures; and 
every summer, money has to be found for a children’s treat. There 
is a tract society at each place, and a few shillings are spent every year 
in buying tracts. 

I often wonder how these small congregations succeed in covering 
all their expenses; but they do it. And the persistent loyalty which 
they show to what they describe as their ‘little cause,’ the liberality 
with which, out of their poor incomes, they sustain it, the time and 
energy they d:vote to it, are a sufficient proof, even where they have 
not to endure petty injuries and annoyances from the members of the 
dominant Church, that there is some mysterious and vital force which 
holds them together. Within the walls of their red-brick conventicles 
they find nearer access to God than within the walls of the Norman 
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church. Rude and vehement extemporaneous prayers are a more 
natural vehicle of their devotion than the Anglican liturgy. Their 
preachers reach their heart and conscience ; the sermons of the rector 
seem to them without pith and force. Sometimes within the mean 
buildings where they worship there burns a wonderful fire—a fire 
which is kindled from heaven, though the flame may be fed with 
earthly passion ; and then the hearts of strong hard men are melted 
to penitence, and the sluggish are conscious of the glow of a most 
blessed fervour. The remembrance of such visitations from the Living 
God remains for years, and sustains the hope that they may return. 
But these great times never seem to come to the congregation in the 
parish church ; and for the young men and women to ‘ go over’ to 
the Church seems like a desertion of the home of Divine grace. If 
some of the attendants at these village chapels were asked why they 
are Nonconformists they might not give a very intelligible or logical 
answer to the question, though others of them could hold their own 
against the rector or the rector’s son from Oxford. The real reason of 
their Nonconformity lies in the fact that their whole religious life is 
alien from the life of the Establishment. 

But though there are four places of worship in the parish—the 
church and the three Dissenting chapels—there is but one public 
elementary school. This is under the management of the rector, 
who appoints the master and mistress, superintends the religious 
instruction, and sometimes examines the children in the catechism 
himself; two or three afternoons in the week the rector’s wife goes to 
look to the girls’ sewing. I have not a word to say in depreciation of 
the zeal and liberality with which the clergy have established and 
maintained their schools. They have been often left to bear too large a 
part of the cost themselves; and the squire with his 6,000/. or 7,000/. 
a year has contributed less than the rector with his 600/. or 700/. 
The school is naturally and honourably regarded by the clergyman as 
a necessary part of the ecclesiastical organisation of the parish. The 
time he spends in it is properly regarded by him as time spent in 
discharging his clerical duty. But to me it seems a policy of 
‘inequality and injustice ’ for the Government to entrust the admi- 
nistration of a public educational grant to the parish clergyman when a 
half or third of the parishioners, whose children have to go to the public 
elementary school, are Nonconformists. When there are three chapels 
in a village, bearing their very obvious testimony to the fact that 
there are people so alienated from the Church that they are willing to 
bear the cost of maintaining separate worship, it seems to me an act 
of oppression for the Government to compel the children of the Non- 
conformists to receive their education at a school managed by the 
minister of the Church from which the parents have revolted. 

My typical village represents the actual condition of immense 
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from parish to parish, and find no schools except the schools of 
which the clergyman is practically the sole manager. The Govern- 
ment grant for education is so administered that the children of Non- 
conformists of every description—Baptists, Independents, Methodists 
—-are driven by educational necessities and by the force of a com- 
pulsory law into the schools of the Anglican clergy. From compulsory 
attendance at the Anglican churches Nonconformists have escaped ; 
but, the compulsory attendance of Nonconformist children at Anglican 
schools prevails over a large part of England. It prevails at a time 
when the doctrines and practices of the Anglican clergy are regarded 
by Nonconformsits of every description with deeper distrust than they 
have ever felt since the days of Archbishop Laud. 

‘ But the children,’ it may be urged, ‘have the protection of the 
Conscience Clause, and the parents can claim their exemption 
from religious teaching.’ No doubt. The rural Nonconformist, how- 
ever, has a sense of honour. The school to which he sends his children 
is the rector’s school, partly supported by the rector, wholly managed 
by the rector; and to withdraw a child from the religious teaching 
seems a graceless return for the obligation which the rector is confer- 
ring on him. He shrinks from doing it for another reason. He knows 
that his own attendance at the chapel is regarded with great disfavour 


by the principalities and powers of the parish, and that even among his 


poorer neighbours he is a marked man. He is unwilling to subject 
his child to the annoyances which it would suffer if it were isolated 
from the rest of its schoolfellows—sent into a separate class-room 
while the rest of the children are at prayers or receiving a religious 
lesson from the rector. 

Even if the Nonconformist children were really protected by the 
conscience clause from the influence of Anglican religious teaching, 
the large influence which the rector derives from being entrusted by 
the State with the general education of the parish would remain. 
With whatever delicacy of feeling he might avoid making his schools 
a proselytising agency, he could not help doing it. The mere fact 
that the children of Nonconformists are obliged to go to him for 
their education must operate to the disadvantage of Noncon- 
formity. 

‘ But the Dissenters could build schools of their own, and so 
secure the administration of their share of the Government grant.’ 
But to build schools of their own, and to provide for their maintenance, 
is precisely what these poor people cannot do. Nor is it desirable 
that they should. In a population of 1,500 people there ought to be 
only one public elemertary school. If the Nonconformists united 
their strength—or their weakness—and got sixty or seventy children 
together, their own school would be a poor one, and they would impair 
the efficiency of the school already in existence. 

The principle of our education policy in relation to denominational 
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schools is extremely simple. It does not profess to provide denomi- 
national schools in harmony with the religious convictions of the 
parents whose children are taught in them. It sells the children of 
a district to any church that is rich enough to buy them. A parish 
may swarm with Methodists ; two-thirds of the labouring people may 
attend the Methodist chapels; but the Methodists are usually too 
poor to build proper schools for their own children. The rector and 
his friends step in and pay the price for the power of administering 
the annual educational grant from the Consolidated Fund ; he receives 
2001. a year from the State towards the maintenance of his schools, 
and the Methodist children have no choice but to go to them. 

When the denominational system is defended on public platforms, 
it is customary to weave together eloquent sentences about the right 
of the poor man to claim for his child the kind of religious instruction 
he prefers. To any one who knows much about the rural districts of 
England this lofty declamation is altogether irrelevant. What the 
defenders of the denominational system have to demonstrate is the 
» right of the rich to determine what kind of religious education shall 
mA be given to the poor in schools which derive a considerable part of 
their support from public taxation. We have abolished ‘* purchase’ 
in the army ; we should now abolish it in the school; and then we 
might be able to abolish it in the Church. If Cardinal Manning’s 
commission should ever meet, I should, therefore, ask for a considera- 
tion of the justice and equality of an educational system which in 
large tracts of England hands over the elementary education of Non- 
conformists to the clergy of the Anglican Church. An excellent 
clergyman, for whom I have a very great respect, once described 
these elementary schools under clerical management as ‘ the bulwarks 
of the Church of England.’ The description was accurate ; I should 
ask the commissioners whether such schools ought to be regarded as 
‘suitable’ schools for the children of Baptists, Independents, and 
Methodists. I should further ask whether the annual Parliamentary 
vote for elementary education is equitably used in keeping ‘ the bul- 
warks of the Church of England’ in repair and mounting them with 
artillery of precision. 
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Having offered this contribution in support of the Cardinal’s 
indictment of our present educational policy as ‘open to the censure of 
inequality and injustice,’ I may now consider the reasons which his 
Eminence alleges in behalf of his contention that it is unjust to ex- 
clude the denominational schools from a share of the education rate. 
The order in which these reasons are arranged does not seem to me 
the most convenient that could have been chosen for a systematic 
investigation of the subject; but I will accept it as it stands, and 
will attempt to reply point by point to the Cardinal’s case. 


1. It is alleged that for the Board Schools to receive the whole 
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advantage of the education rate is inequitable and unjust, because 
they ‘represent one and only one form of opinion, and that form 
which is repugnant to the majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom—namely, that such schools should be only secular, to the 
exclusion of religion.’? His Eminence does not forget that the Bible 
is read in the majority of the schools; and he might have added that 
in the majority of them instruction in the contents and meaning of 
the Bible is provided for in the time-table and made part of the 
regular work of the school. But, he says— 


all doctrinal formularies and catechisms are expressly excluded by the Act of 
1870. But religion without doctrine is like mathematics without axioms, or 
triangles without base or sides. I heartily rejoice that the life, and words, and 
works, and death of the Divine Saviour of the world should be read by children. 
But that is not the teaching of religion, unless the true meaning and the true 
intrinsic worth of all these things be taught. But this would perforce be doctrinal 
Christianity prohibited by law. 

The Cardinal is not quite accurate. ‘ Doctrinal Christianity ’ 
is not ‘prohibited by law’ in the Board Schools of England. It 
is true that the Act of 1870 provides that ‘no religious catechism 
er religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomi- 
nation shall be taught’ in the schools; but this does not forbid the 
teaching of ‘ doctrinal Christianity.’ It forbids the school to carry 
the flag of any particular religious denomination, but does not forbid 
the teaching of definite religious doctrine. This was pointed out 
during the debates on the Bill in 1870. When this clause was relied 
upon as a guarantee that the rate schools should not be made the 
denominational schools of the Church that happened to be dominant 
in any school district, it was replied that the clause placed no limita- 
tion on the power to give religious teaching ; ‘ there was no provision 
to prevent any religion or any creed from being expounded and 
taught.’ Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment on the clause, to the effect 
that ‘in any such school in which the Holy Scriptures shall be taught 
the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of or against the 
distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ was rejected by a 
majority of 251 to 130. According to Sir Roundell Palmer the only 
object of the clause excluding catechisms and formularies was ‘ to 
prevent rate-created schools from having a formal denominational 
character ;’ and he went on to say that ‘ distinctive catechisms and 
formularies, although convenient and useful, were not necessary for 
the integrity and freedom of religious truth and teaching.’ Precisely so. 


2 Towards the end of his article, and when he wishes to show that the people of 
this country are unfavourable to ‘secular’ education, his Eminence gives quite a 
different colour to the Board Schools. He says,‘ The people of this country, so far as 
they have yet been able, have pronounced decisively against merely secular instruc- 
tion. In all School Boards, with the exception of a few, it has been resolved that the 
Bible shall be read and explained in their schools. This covers about twelve millions 
of the population,’ <c. [cannot pretend to harmonise these conflicting representations. 
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If his Eminence will allow me to say it, I hold a considerable number 
of very definite Christian doctrines. I am in the habit of teaching 
them in the pulpit and elsewhere. Children of 15 have written for 
me statements of Christian doctrine definite enough to satisfy even 
the Cardinal. But I never use a ‘catechism’ or ‘formulary.’ His 
Eminence can instruct a congregation on the great doctrines of our 
Lord’s Divinity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future 
judgment, without the aid of any such document as the clause in the 
Act of 1870 was intended to forbid in the Board Schools. And 
Parliament distinctly declined to deal with the tenets taught by the 
schoolmaster. Amendment after amendment was proposed with the 
object of excluding from the Board Schools what the Cardinal 
describes as ‘doctrinal Christianity ;’ but they were either withdrawn 
or rejected. Mr. Gladstone, Sir Roundell Palmer, and other mini- 
sterial speakers condemned them with warmth and vehemence. 

It is the ratepayers acting through the School Boards who have 
excluded, or have done very much to exclude, ‘ doctrinal Christianity.’ 
Using the powers conferred by the Act, they have adopted bye-laws 
imposing limitations on the teaching of the schoolmaster which are 
not imposed by the Act itself; they have tried to make the teaching 
undoctrinal ; they have aimed at being what is called ‘ unsectarian.’ 
If his Eminence were to ask me what | think to be the worth of the 
‘unsectarian religious teaching’ given in Board Schools-I should 
prefer to remain silent. If he asked me what I thought the phrase 
meant I should be compelled to acknowledge that I could not tell. 
It is no part of my business to defend the religious policy of the 
School Boards ; but, in reply to the statement that schools in which 
this sort of teaching is given are ‘ repugnant to the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom,’ it is fair to say that throughout 
England the ratepayers, wherever School Boards exist, have delibe- 
rately chosen to establish schools of this kind. They have shown no 
desire to secure ‘doctrinal Christianity.’ Their representatives, even 
those of them who are most zealous for ‘ religious teaching,’ have 
insisted that the religious teaching must be ‘ unsectarian.’ 

It may be replied that since the Boards are elected by rate- 
payers of every creed and of none, and siuce the schools are intended 
for children whose parents are of every creed and of none, a colourless 
type of religious teaching is inevitable, if any religious teaching is 
given at all. Granted. The ratepayers see clearly that in the 
common school they ought not to teach a sectarian faith. But from 
what I know of the working people in different parts of England I do 
not believe that any considerable number of them would desire to have 
any other kind of teaching than that which they suppose to be given in 
Board Schools. They do not want a‘ doctrinal Christianity’ for their 
children—at any rate on week-days. The Roman Catholics of course I 
except ; his Eminence has a right to speak for them. But as to the rest of 
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the working people, I am tolerably confident that they have no wish 
for * formularies and catechisms,’ or for the kind of religious teaching 
which the ‘ formularies and catechisms’ represent. If their children 
read ‘ the life, and words, and works, and death of the Divine Saviour of 
the world’ in the day school they are content. Very large numbers of 
them would be content if even this kind of religious instruction were 
withdrawn. When the Birmingham School Board was absolutely 
‘secular ’ in its policy there was no reluctance to come to the schools. I 
find no proof that the middle classes care more for ‘ doctrinal Christ- 
ianity in the day school’ than the working people. They are not eager 
that their own sons and daughters should be taught catechisms anil 
creeds. When, therefore, the Cardinal declares that the rate is 
appropriated to ‘a class of schools which represent one and only one 
form of opinion, and that form which is repugnant to the majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom,’ I differ from him. The repug- 
nance is the repugnance of the clergy, not of the people. The ‘ un- 
sectarian ’ school is precisely what the vast majority of the people 
prefer. 

2. The school rate is declared to be a ‘ sensible burden’ on the poor ; 
and ‘ for so great a sensible burden the poor ought to receive a sensible 
benefit.” No doubt. And the ‘ sensible benefit’ is open to them: 
they can send their children to the Board Schools. But—- 

3. It is alleged that ‘ the character of the Board Schools has been 
gradually so raised that the poor children are thrown upon the voluntary 
schools.’ No proof is given of this extraordinary allegation. I believe 
that no proof can be given. As might have been expected, the Roman 
Catholic schools show a higher percentage of free scholars than 
schools of any other class ; but the scale of fees in the Board Schools 
is lower than in any of the denominational schools—lower than in 
either the Church of England or the Roman Catholic schools.’ 

If the children who can pay no fees were driven into Roman 
Catholic schools by the refusal of the Board Schools to receive them 
for nothing, the Cardinal would have a grievance ; but his Eminence 


3 The table given below, taken. from the last Report of the Committee of Privy 
Council (p. 154), gives the percentages of children paying the respective fees. The 
Soard Schools have a heavy excess of children paying one penny and twopence a 
week. Including the free scholars, it appears that the Roman Catholic schools have 
57-31 per cent. paying less than threepence a week, the Church of England schools 
57:10 per cent,, the Board Schools 67-18 per cent. 
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would not allege that this is the explanation of the large proportion 
of free scholars in the schools connected with his own Church. 

4, What is described as the ‘ profuse and needless expenditure ’ 
of the School Boards is alleged as an aggravation of the injury in- 
flicted on the denominationalists by their exclusion from any share 
of the rate. This, however, is a piece of rhetoric which may be 
passed over. If the School Boards are spending too much the rate- 
payers should compel them to exercise economy ; that their excessive 
expenditure is a reason for adding to the rates in order to subsidise 
the denominational schools is not apparent. 

5. * Finally, the injustice will be seen to be still graver and more 
glaring if we compare the manner in which voluntary schools and 
Board Schools have been dealt with since the Act of 1870 became 
the law of the land.’ Cardinal Manning recites with characteristic 
eloquence the educational achievements of the churches during ‘ those 
dreary and starving days’ which preceded the establishment of the 
School Board system ; acknowledges that after all their energy and 
self-denial ‘ there were perhaps a million of children’ without educa- 
tion; denounces every successive Government and Parliament which 
had failed to make provision for this terrible educational destitution ; 
denounces ‘ the apathy and want of generous self-denial’ of those who 
had never taxed themselves to provide and maintain schools for the 
neglected children of their fellow-countrymen ; and closes his denun- 
ciations by asking, ‘ What has the Act of 1870 done? It has done 
nothing for those who by their self-denial had created the national 
education of England; and it has done everything for those who 
had never done anything for the country or for themselves.’ 

This is a very remarkable outburst, and indicates that when 
Cardinal Manning speaks about ‘ the inequality and injustice’ of our 
educational policy he is thinking not so much of the children of 
the poor, or of their parents, as of the churches. 

I do not underestimate the value of the educational work which 
the clergy and the churches had done for the country ; but those 
who, during the years immediately preceding 1870, pressed upon the 
Government the necessity of new educational measures were not 
thinking of acknowledging and rewarding clerical and ecclesiastical 
services ; they were thinking of the unfortunate children who were in 
no schools at all, or who were in schools that were badly taught, or 
who attended good schools irregularly. It appears from the com- 
plaint of his Eminence that they were guilty of a grave offence 
because they succeeded in getting an Act passed which, though it 
has done a great deal for the children, has ‘done nothing’ for the 
churches and the clergy. 

There was some excuse for their omission. The children were 
helpless and their necessities were urgent; the churches and the 
clergy had usually been strong enough and willing enough to look 
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after themselves. Nor was this all. Through a long succession of 
years ‘those who by their self-denial had created the national educa- 
tion of England’ had shown themselves hostile to every proposal 
that the nation itself should complete the work which they had 
originated, but which they had not strength to carry through. The 
denunciations which his Eminence has directed against ‘ every suc- 
cessive Government and Parliament’ which had neglected to provide 
that an efficient public elementary school should be within the reach 
of every English child, should have been directed against those who 
‘ by their self-denial had created the national education of England,’ 
and whose distrust of any scheme of education not conducted by 
themselves had paralysed every attempt to reach the neglected chil- 
dren of the community by means of a system that should be independ- 
ent of the churches. In the controversies which preceded the Act of 
1870 many of them offered a strenuous resistance to some of the 
fundamental principles on which the Act was constructed. I have 
not yet forgotten how, in every part of the country, those of us who 
insisted that the State should protect the right of every child to 
receive a simple but thorough elementary education, and that the 
only secure protection of this right was a law enforcing attendance 
at school, were howled at as un-English ; nor have I forgotten that 
among those who provoked and led the popular clamour were the 
friends and supporters of the churches and the clergy. I have not 
forgotten how, by these same people, men whose faith in the Son of 
God and Saviour of men was as loyal and as fervent as that of their 
opponents were denounced as ‘infidels ’ and ‘atheists’ because they 
insisted that the ratepayers should undertake the education of the 
children for whom the churches had been unable to make adequate 
provision, and that the schools founded and established by the rate- 
payers ought to be free from sectarian colour. Perhaps it was 
excusable that the men whose whole strength was devoted to doing 
something for more than a million of neglected children should have 
forgotten to ask that something should be done at the same time for 
those who did their best to obstruct a very great and urgent reform. 

But is it true that the Act of 1870, and the educational policy of 
which it was a part, did nothing for those who ‘ by their self-denial 
had created the national education of England’ ? 

(1.) They were zealous for the education of all the children in 
the country; many of them had put a severe strain on their re- 
sources to build and to maintain schools; but there were still more 
than a million children for whom there was no school accommodation. 
Was it nothing that within four years the Board Schools provided 
accommodation for nearly a quarter of a million, within six years 
for more than half a million, within eleven years for more than 
a million? They might have thought that the work could have 
been done better by themselves; but was it not better that the work 
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should be done this way than not at all? If the Act has ‘ done 
nothing’ for them as Churchmen, it has at least done something for 
them as educationists. 

(2.) It is true that their schools have received nothing from the 
rates; but the promoters of the Act of 1870 may at least claim one 
slight merit. They did not proceed on the exclusive lines on which, 
under the influence of those who, ‘ by their self-denial, had created the 
national education of England,’ the Government grants in aid of edu- 
cation had previously been administered. Before 1870 no school 
could receive a grant unless it was ‘ in connection with some recognised 
religious denomination,’ or unless it was a school ‘in which, besides 
secular instruction, the Scriptures [were] read daily from the Author- 
ised Version.’ The ‘ secularists’ had been expressly excluded from 
their share in the grants from the Consolidated Fund ; but in the day 
which his Eminence regards as the day of their triumph they did not 
attempt any revenge ; they made no proposal to withdraw the grants 
from schools in connection with religious denominations, or in which 
‘the Scriptures are read daily from the. Authorised Version.’ The 
grants were continued as before. 

(3.) Nor was this the only merit of the policy of 1870. The 
withdrawal from the Bill of the clause which permitted the local 
Boards to subsidise the denominationalists had created considerable 
disappointment. To compensate the denominational schools for the 
loss of a possible source of income, Mr. Gladstone, when he announced 
the withdrawal, promised that the grants from the Privy Council 
should be augmented, and said that the augmentation would probably 
amount at its maximum to 50 per cent. If I remember aright, 
there was some complaint during the next year or two that the 
promise had not been completely redeemed. No such complaint 
can be made now. In 1870 the average grant earned by ‘ voluntary 
schools’ was 9s. 94d. on each scholar in average attendance. In 
1881 the average grant earned by these same schools was lis. 73d. 
on each scholar in average attendance. 

(4.) The School Boards have helped to fill the vacant places in 
the ‘voluntary schools.’ The visiting officers and the compulsory 
laws render precisely the same service to the schools under the 
management of the denominationalists as to the schools under the 
management of the Boards themselves. In 1870, when the ‘ voluntary 
schools’ had places for only 1,878,584 children, and when there were 
more than a million children for whom there was no accommodation, 
the average attendance was only 1,152,389, or nearly 39 per cent. 
below the accommodation. In 1881, when the places in the voluntary 
schools had risen to 3,195,365, the average attendance was 2,007,184, 
or only a little more than 30 per cent. below the accommodation. 

(5.) With larger annual grants, and the aid received from com- 
pulsory laws administered by School Boards or by the School Attendance 
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Committees created by the Act of 1876, the denominationalists have 
been able greatly to increase the number of their schools, and greatly 
to increase the number of children in average attendance. The 
schools have increased 75 per cent.; the average attendance has 
increased about 90 per cent. The total grant earned by the de- 
nominational schools in the year ending the 31st of August, 1870, 
was 528,039/, 13s. 8d. The total grant earned by these same schools 
in the year ending the 3lst of August, 1881, was 1,570,201/. 2s. 8d. 
They have nearly twice as many children in average attendance ; 
they receive nearly three times the amount of grant from the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

It looks, therefore, as if the Act of 1870, and the policy of which 
it was a part, had not worked very badly even for ‘ those who by their 
self-denial had created the national education of England.’ 

What his Eminence means when he says that the Act ‘ has done 
everything for those who had never done anything for the country or 
for themselves’ I do not profess to be able to comprehend. It is a 
dark saying. Perhaps the allusion is to those persons who before 
1870 had no wish to see the children of the country educated, or no 
inclination to contribute to the cost. In the course of twelve years 
the Act has increased the average attendance at elementary schools 
by about 120 per cent., and has compelled these unpatriotic persons 
—if they happen to live in School Board districts—to pay an edu- 
cation rate for building and maintaining the Board Schools. 

But still his Eminence is full of fears. For— 

6 and 7. Notwithstanding the enormous addition to the strength 
of the ‘ voluntary schools’ since 1870, he is certain that in the long 
run they will be supplanted by the system which rests on ‘ the inex- 
haustible school rate,’ and the ‘ remnant of Christian schools will bea 
tolerated survival of the tradition of English Christianity.’ Indeed, 
the process has already begun. ‘ Many schools have been handed 
over to the School Boards by Nonconformists, and some also by clergy 
of the Established Church.’ The Cardinal thinks that this process 
will goon. I think so too, and I will try to show before I close this 
paper why I think the School Board system is certain to supersede 
the schools of the denominationalists. 

8. The Cardinal complains that the denominationalists cannot 
establish a school in a district for which the School Board, in its own 


‘ In the last Report of the Committee of the Privy Council (page xii.) it is 
stated that of the 7,237 schools established by the aid of Government grants—that is, 
of building grants—382 Church schools, with accommodation for 98,349 scholars, 10 
Wesleyan schools, with accommodation for 3,740 scholars, and 166 British and unde- 
nominational schools, with accommodation for 57,022 scholars, have been transferred 
to School Boards. But Cardinal Manning is almost certainly right in saying that 
‘many schools’ have been handed over by Nonconformists, and ‘ some ’ by the clergy 
of the Established Church. Comparatively few of the Nonconformist day schools— 
excluding the Wesleyan schools —received building grants. 
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judgment and the judgment of the Privy Council, has already made 
adequate provision. This he regards as a grave injustice. It would 
be a more accurate statement of the case to say that no new denomi- 
national school within a School Board district can obtain an annual 
grant if, in the judgment of the Board and of the Department, 
adequate provision of any kind—whether made by the denomina- 
tionalists or the Board—already exists. I observe that in the last 
Report. of the Privy Council annual grants have been refused to three 
Roman Catholic schools, and to a school which I suppose is a Church 
of England school, for this reason. 

But does his Eminence really wish Section 98 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 repealed? Has he considered how that sec- 
tion works? It restricts the Boards as well as the denominationalists ; 
and it constitutes an impregnable line of defence for the denomina- 
tionalists against the attacks of their rivals. Indeed, it prevents 
attack and prevents rivalry. The clause reads— 

If the managers of any school which is situate in the district of a School Board 
acting under this Act, and is not previously in receipt of an annual Parliamentary 
grant, whether such managers are a School Board or not, apply to the Education 
Department for a Parliamentary grant, the Education Department may, if they 
think that such school is unnecessary, refuse such application. 


How does this clause work? Suppose that in a School Board 
district containing 50,000 children, for whom places should be found 
in public elementary schools, the denominationalists have provided 
for 30,000. The Board is at liberty to provide for only 20,000. The 
30,000 for whom the denominationalists have made provision are 
compelled to attend the denominational schools whether their 
parents like it or not. The territory on which the denominationalists 
have ‘squatted,’ without asking leave from the ratepayers, is made 
sure to them. The parents of 35,000 out of the 50,000 children in 
the district might prefer Board Schools, the ratepayers might be 
willing to pay for building and maintaining schools for the whole 
35,000, but the Board is not free to build for more than 20,000. The 
denominationalists have monopoly rights over 30,000 under the 
clause of which his Eminence complains. In every school district 
in England the Board, when it was established, found the territory 
largely occupied. Whether the schools were religiously ‘suitable’ to 
the people of the district was a question that could not be raised. 
The rich people who had built the schools might have been Episco- 
palians ; the poor people, whose children had to be sent to them, 
might be Baptists, Independents, Methodists, Secularists : no matter ; 
the ‘ voluntary schools ’ had a claim to all the children for whom they 
had found places. In at least one considerable district of Birmingham 
at the present moment the parents have no choice but to send their 
children to the schools of the denominationalists ; the educational 
wants of the locality are provided for, and the Board has no power to 
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establish a Board School. Nor is this all. In districts of Birming- 
ham where Board Schools and denominational schools stand near to 
each other, the Board Schools are overcrowded ; the average attend- 
ance last year was in excess of the accommodation, and applications 
for admission had to be refused ; but in the denominational schools 
there were several thousand vacant places, although the compulsory 
powers of the Board were exerted in their favour. But, I repeat, the 
clause in the Act of 1870 to which the Cardinal objects prevents the 
Board from providing accommodation of the kind which the parents 
prefer. The monopoly of the denominationalists must be main- 
tained.° 

There are strong administrative reasons, which are sufficiently 
obvious, for maintaining the present restriction ; but if the restric- 
tion is to be removed in favour of the denominationalists it must 
also be removed in favour of the ratepayers and the Boards. Whether 
the denominationalists would be better off if a Board could erect a 
school wherever it pleased I leave the denominationalists to judge. 

9. The Cardinal concludes his indictment by dwelling on the rapid 
development of the School Board system and by reasserting his fears 
that ‘ the Christian schools of Christian England’ are in peril of dis- 
appearing. He summarises his statement of his case in a single 
sentence: ‘ The voluntary system rests on free-will alone; the School 
Boards are armed with compulsory taxation and compulsory education.’ 
The antithesis is an excellent piece of workmanship; but the work- 
manship has been wasted on worthless material. The ‘ voluntary 
system,’ which his Eminence describes as resting on ‘ free-will alone,’ 
received last year 1,570,200/. from ‘compulsory taxation ;’ within 
the districts under School Boards compulsory laws are exerted as 
much in favour of the ‘ voluntary schools’ as of the Board Schools ; in 
districts under School Attendance Committees, and including nine 
millions and a quarter of the population, compulsory attendance is 
entorced for the advantage of ‘ voluntary schools’ only. 


I have now gone over the Cardinal’s charges against our present 
educational policy. His reply to some objections which might be 
urged against a universal rate, from which all public elementary 
schools would have a right to claim subsidies, may be dismissed very 
briefly. But in the course of it he makes some remarkable state- 
ments, which may deserve a passing notice. 

His Eminence says that ‘the Government has reduced voluntary 


5 It may be necessary to press upon the Department considerations which ought 
to prevent it from estimating some of the Birmingham denominational. schools as 
providing for anything like the number of children for whom they have accommo- 
dation, if the accommodation is to be reckoned by square feet; for some of these 
schools are in districts from which the working population has been driven by changes 
in the town, and some of them are situated in very poor neighbourhoods, but are 
in the hands of managers who are obliged to charge high fees. 
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schools to the condition of secular schools. No religion can be 
taught in the schoo! hours; no religious books can be used. In 
what, then, do they differ from Board Schools? . . . The religious 
teaching costs nothing. It is freely given by our clergy, or by our 
teachers out of the school time.’ 

In what do the‘ voluntary schools differ from the Board Schools’? 
Of course the Cardinal means during the two hours of each school 
meeting assigned to secular instruction. They ought not to differ at 
all. But I should be glad to know whether it would’be impossible 
for an ordinary visitor who listened tothe instruction and watched the 
discipline during secular hours to teil whether he was in a Board 
School, an Episcopalian school, or a Roman Catholic school. On the 
theory of the Act of 1870, on the theory which accepts a denomina- 
tional school with the Conscience Clause as snitable for the children of 
parents of all creeds, the Roman Catholic school should be as free 
during secular hours from all Roman Catholic colour as the Board 
School, and the Episcopalian school as free from all Anglican colour 
as the Roman Catholic school. If, as the Cardinal intimates, this 
theory is carried out in practice, and if during the secular hours there 
is really no difference between the Roman Catholic school and the 
Board School, the State which cares only for secular instruction may 
find it unnecessary to continue grants to the schools of the Roman 
Church. 

And what does his Eminence mean by saying that ‘no religion 
can be taught in school hours; no religious books can be used’? Does 
he really mean that the Roman Catholic schools are secular schools, 
that there is no provision in their time-tables for religious instruction, 
that the children are not required to come to school till the religious 
instruction is over, or that they are at liberty to go home before it 
begins? In all the voluntary schools of which I know anything the 
religious instruction and observances are provided for within the 
ordinary school hours ; and though the Conscience Clause permits the 
children to be ‘ withdrawn’ and employed at other work, it is per- 
fectly well known that, as the children are compelled to be in the 
school while the religious instruction is given, the chances are more 
than a thousand to one that the claim for withdrawal will not be 
made, 

What, again, does the Cardinal mean by saying that the religious 
instruction ‘is freely given . . . . by our teachers out of the school 
time’? Does the Cardinal mean that in the engagement of Roman 
Catholic schoolmasters and mistresses there is no provision that they 
shall be present in the school during the time of religious instruc- 
tion ; that if they regularly absented themselves they could plead that 
the religious instruction was given‘ out of school time,’ and that, 
therefore, their absence did not affect their claim to their salary? I 
should like to see the question tried in a county court. 
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In other ‘voluntary schools’ the masters and mistresses are 
engaged for the religious instruction as they are engaged for the 
secular instruction ; they are no more at liberty to absent themselves 
from the religious lesson thun from the lesson in geography or 
arithmetic: their salary covers all their work. 

What, again, does the Cardinal mean when he says of the 
‘voluntary schools’ that ‘they support themselves’? As we have 
seen, they received from taxation last year a million and a half. 
They received in fees from their scholars about a million more. 
They received in fees paid by the guardians about 29,000/. 

Further, what does his Eminence mean when he says, in support of 
his demand on the rates, that ‘ the voluntary system is a moral power 
which no public money could create. It iszealagainst hire. It is the 
unbought energy of those who gladly spend and are spent for the 
common weal. It is free service and free gift against paid service 
and public money’? But it is ‘ public money’ for which he is 
asking. If in addition to what the ‘ voluntary schools’ in common 
with the Board Schools receive from fees and from the Consolidated 
Fund they are to share with the Board Schools the product of the rates, 
what will become of the voluntaryism, of ‘the moral power which 
no public money could create,’ of ‘the unbought energy,’ ‘the free 
gift’? The members of School Boards, the managers of Board 
Schools, give to the schools service as free as that of the managers 
of the ‘voluntary schools.’ Already out of 1/1. 14s. 114d. which 
is the cost to the voluntary schools for every scholar in average 
attendance, only 7s. 1d. comes from ‘ voluntary contributions.’ Grant 
the schools a subsidy from the rates, and the title ‘ voluntary ’ will 
become more ironical than it is at present. 


The apprehensions of his Eminence are not unfounded. If the 
Christianity of England depends, as his Eminence seems to believe, 
on getting a subsidy—say a million a year—from the rates for the 
support of ‘ voluntary’ schools, and so making them independent of 
voluntary subscriptions, the prospects of the Christianity of England 
are very gloomy. If for the maintenance of the national faith it is 
necessary that the working people of the country should continue to 
send their children to the schools of the denominationalists, the 
national faith is likely to disappear within a generation or two. His 
Eminence is under a grave delusion when he supposes that the Board 
Schools are regarded with repugnance by the majority of the people. 
The majority of the people—at least of the working people (and it is 
these whose opinions and inclinations are of chief importance in 
relation to this question )—are quite content that their children should 
attend schools from which ‘ catechisms and formularies’ are excluded, 
and in which there is no instruction in ‘doctrinal Christianity.’ As 
a rule the Board Schools are larger, handsomer, better lighted, 
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better warmed, more attractive, and more healthy than the 
denominational schools. The staff is stronger, the equipment more 
complete. The working people are, therefore, likely to prefer them. 
Even if the two classes of schools were in every respect equal, the 
working people would generally elect those which are supported 
by rates and under the management of a representative Board. 
They have a generous pride which makes them resent dependence on 
the charity of the churches and the clergy. Why should they be 
under an obligation to the voluntary supporters of denominational 
schools when they might have their children educated in schools which 
are their own—their own as the parks, and libraries, and museums 
are their own, which have been provided out of the rates and are 
maintained out of the rates ? 

But I have a larger faith than the Cardinal in the prospects of 
English Christianity. It is not dependent upon the success of his 
Eminence in getting a million a year from the rates for the support of 
denominational schools. Let the secular education of the people be , 
provided by secular authorities, and let the churches, by whatever 
arrangements seem expedient to them, provide for religious education 
at their own cost and out of school hours. This is the true solution 
of the problem, and the sooner it is frankly accepted the better it 
will be for the interests both of English education and of English 
Christianity. 

R. W. Date. 
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GIRL-CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 


THERE is one thought continually present, in considering the scheme: 
and really hard work for bettering the condition of the unfortunate 
which occupy many—how superficial much of such work necessarily 
is. We struggle against this necessity; and happy are those who 
feel they can build from the foundation: but in this mysterious and 

_ painful world it is a very condition of work that much must go in 
mere alleviation. This is at once felt in any time of widespread 
calamity ; we cannot stop to consider and pluck up the roots of evil, 
but must content ourselves with nipping the blossoms, lest they should 
ripen seed which would multiply a thousandfold. We must feed the 
starving, provide shelter for the homeless, and deal with the cri- 
minal, even while feeling that in no case have we touched the root of 
the matter, and that had we worked sooner or more wisely, there 
might have been no necessity for measures which are far from being 
entirely beneficial, even for the moment. 

How can we help, in any solid manner, those who cannot, or do 
not, help themselves? Where is the power that can reach or benefit 
the drunkard, or the innocent ones, it may be, who depend on him ? 
or those whose life from earliest years has been surrounded by 
degrading influences of every kind? There is hope for all, and there 
are those who labour, not in vain, to reach the very sources of misery 
and crime, if perchance the waters, healed at their spring, may 
nourish instead of poisoning our land. 

Yet there is one work so obvious, and, we may say, so easy, while 
truly fundamental, that it seems wonderful it should not have been so 
taken in hand long ago as to leave nothing more to be desired on 
that score. I mean the care and bringing up of orphan children so 
entirely destitute as to have no refuge but the workhouse. For, in 
their case, there are none of the difficulties which meet us at every 
step in the attempt to do good to children whose parents use their 
natural rights only to work them evil. 

They are absolutely in our hands, and ours is the responsibility 
as to their future. Is their education, and the atmosphere in which 
they grow up, such as will fit them to be good, and happy, and useful 
men and women ? 
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Here there is a work which does, indeed, go to the root of the 
matter. There can be no question as to their being proper ‘ objects 
of charity,’ or any fear of demoralising or pauperising others by 
spending care upon them. And we receive them as unformed chil- 
dren, to work upon for good or ill. I will not speak here of orphan 
boys, but of those who amongst all unhappy ones have perhaps 
the greatest and most touching claims on our compassion. 

They are women, their very nature appealing to us for protection 
and tenderness ; they are utterly destitute (through no fault of their 
own), and they are children, in our power to be made happy, or the 
reverse, now and hereafter. 

How do we fulfil our trust? Alas! we fear that masters of work- 
houses will almost invariably tell us the same sad tale—of results 
proving that even in the best regulated workhouses the atmosphere 
and surroundings are not those in which a girl-child can be safely 
brought up. There can be few records sadder than those which the 
books of workhouses reveal concerning the girls brought up within 
their walls, leaving them to return too soon with ruined lives. 

Such records bring intense sadness, because we feel that it need not 
have been so; that in many cases innocent infants were left in our 
care with the germs of all lovely womanly qualities which might have 
been developed, and that this ruin is the result of our education—of 
the only home we have provided for them. 

And even if this last, worst ruin be averted, is our training of 
these helpless little ones such as we could for a moment bear to think 
of our own children enduring? We know how love and brightness 
seem as necessary for the moral and even physical well-being of a 
child as sun and soft air are for seedlings. 

Poor little fatherless and motherless children! who can help 
grieving over their condition? They came into the world with the 
same capacity for enjoyment as others, with hearts as ready to love, 
and faculties as ready to expand under the influence of that affection 
which seems the natural right of children; but they are pauwpers, 
and the very name of pauper seems branded upon them. Given 
over in infancy to the State, to grow up by hundreds under 
a cold unnatural system, and entirely deprived of that individual 
care and influence which in the case of girls is essential to their 
future welfare, statistics are not needed to prove that their after- 
history is the saddest possible; that very few remain in a respectable 
condition of life, while a large proportion are found in our prisons 
and penitentiaries, where any effort to benefit them is found to be 
almost hopeless. 

But, dreary and hopeless as is the life of the workhouse orphan 
while she is an inmate of those walls, how inconceivably more sad 
and terrible is her lot when she leaves them! for at thirteen or four- 
teen she begins the hard battle of life, probably as maid-of-all-work 
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in a small family. She whose wants have hitherto been supplied as 
by machinery, and who has perhaps never scrubbed a floor, washed a 
plate, or handled a broom in her short existence, finds that she is 


expected to minister not only to her own wants, but to those of a § 


whole household: to be the servant and drudge of all. Added to 


this is the fact that the kind of persons willing to employ workhouse 7 
girls are seldom of a very respectable class, and not unfrequently their 


very employers tempt the poor unprotected children to their ruin. 
How can any heart not ache and burn at the very thought of the 


hardness endured by these, our women-children? There is but. too | 


much to make our hearts ache which yet we cannot see our way to 
mend. What we contend for in this case is, that it can be prevented. 

Happy, indeed, are those orphans who are ‘committed’ to In- 
dustrial Schools, since the results of the training given in them 
stand out in striking contrast with those which almost certainly follow 
upon workhouse training. Nay, the after-history of girls committed to 
Reformatory Schools is infinitely better than the sorrowful story 
of the womanhood of workhouse girls. Most accurate statistics are 
kept of all the children who pass through Reformatory or Industrial 
Schools in Ireland, and we find that in the three years 1876-7-8, 
133 girls were discharged from Reformatory Schools, of which there 
are five in Ireland, one for Protestants and four for Roman Catholics. 
Of these 133 girls, 115 are reported as doing well, four as doubtful, 
six had been lost sight of, and only eight had been reconvicted. 

When we consider that all these children were young offenders, 
committed for some crime or misconduct, we cannot but feel the 
more strongly and pitifully what results we might hope for if the 
innocent girls left orphans, often from infancy, in our workhouses 
were given the same advantages and training as are bestowed upon 
young criminals, 

But besides Reformatory, there are Industrial Schools, five for 
Protestants and thirty-two for Roman Catholic girls. The following 
statistics are taken from the blue book containing the Report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland, Sir 
John Lentaigne, presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty in 1880. 

Nothing can be more hopeful or cheering than the results so far 
of the training given in these schools. The number of girl inmates 
on January 1880 was 3,073, while 544 had been discharged during 
the preceding year. Of these, only three had been sent to Reforma- 
tories ; 464 had been placed in service or in employment of some 
kind, and twenty-four had emigrated. 

The proportion of orphans amongst these girls is not given in 
the blue book, but exact information as to one of the largest of these 
Industria] Schools, that at Merrion, near Dublin, has been kindly 
supplied to the writer by the Sister in charge. Of 196 children in 
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the house, 109 are orphans. Besides these Industrial children there 
are in this admirable institution 148 blind girls, of whom 124 are 
orphars. Of these, eighty were sent from workhouses, the Guardians 
paying a smal] sum for their support. No one could see these eighty 
blind girls rescued from the contamination of a workhouse without feel- 
ing how blessed they were in comparison with others not so afflicted, 
but left to grow up in those dreary homes of orphan paupers. Their 
blind sisters are surrounded by every comfort and refining influence ; 
pianos and harps provided for those who possess musical talent, on 
which some of them, taught by the Sisters, play well; also writing 
machines, with which they write rapidly, touching the notes which 
form the letters with unerring accuracy. 

And as amongst the blind, so in the Industrial School. Never can 
we forget the rows of bright, lovely, happy faces in the schoolroom, 
or the motherly pride with which the Superior turned to us, as she 
patted the cheek of one fair-faced little one, and said: ‘There, can 
any one show such a fine family as that?’ Of this Industrial School 
the Inspector writes that it has peculiar attractions, and is intended 
to develop a new system of Industrial-School management, through 
which the best sympathies of human nature are awakened and 
fostered in the inmates by training the girls to nurse and administer 
to the wants of the blind, and to treat them with respect and kind- 
ness. ‘ There is not,’ the Inspector adds, ‘in the United Kingdom a 
finer, better kept, or better managed institution than this.’ When 
we read in his Report that ‘the blind girls are for the most part sent 
from the different workhouses throughout Ireland, their maintenance 
being paid for by the guardians of the union from which they are 
sent, how can we but feel with burning hearts, ‘here is all the 
machinery and organisation needed for orphan girls; why should any 
be kept in the miserable atmosphere of a workhouse’? We cannot 
prevent the children of parents who are themselves in workhouses 
from being there, but pauper orphans are, as we have said, ours to do 
as we will with. Why should the misfortune of blindness be 
necessary to deliver them from the sorrowful childhood and polluted 
womanhood to which a workhouse education with rare exceptions 
condemn them? Surely they might come under one head, No. 7,set 
forth in a circular to magistrates as that under which a child can be 
sent to an Industrial School, viz. ‘ A child found destitute, and being 
an orphan without any parent.’ Or, if this cannot be done now 
legally, if once the child be in the poorhouse, is it too much to hope 
that the attention of Government might be so directed to the subject 
as to deliver all orphan children from a workhouse bringing-up ? 

In an interesting article on ‘Our Child Criminals’ in the Nine- 
teenth Century (April 1880), the writer, Mrs. Surr, dwells forcibly 
on the need of providing a home and motherly care for young offend- 
ers if they are to be reclaimed. This is exactly what is done with 
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so much success in Industrial Schools. Every one of the thirty-two 
schools for Roman Catholic girls, who, of course, form the immense 
majority of our orphans in Ireland, are under the care of a staff of 
Sisters of Charity, of Mercy, or of some other religious order; and 
the result shows what motherly care can do to replace that which the 
children have lost. The Inspector writes :— 

The training in girls’ schools has been particularly successful, and it is to be 
hoped that in the future the women who have been children in the schools will, 
by their influence, wean their husbands from the public-house, and rear their off- 
spring in the way they should go. 


Yet these are the girls who are of so low a class that, of 1,075 chil- 
dren received into Industrial Schools in 1879, only 68 had both parents 
living who were not either paupers, criminals, or had deserted their 
offspring and fled the country. The moral inheritance of workhouse 
children is often far higher; in one of the last Reports of a large 
orphanage in England we read (dated the 15th of March, 1881) :— 


Two dear little girls arrived to-day from F—— Union. They lost their father 
some years ago, but the mother only died a few weeks since. She was a very 
fond mother, and the poor little girls ssem broken-hearted at their loss. 


Such cases abound ; why should they receive far less consideration 
at the hands of the State than the children of criminals, or idle, care- 
less parents ? 

A few days ago (the Superior of this Orphanage writes) a very young child 
was brought here by the master of the Union himself. He told us he had spent 
fourteen years of his life as master of different Unions, and had had wide experi- 
ence of workhouse life generally; and added that he had invariably noticed the 
extraordinary dulness and apathy of pauper children. Vainly had he often tried 
to rouse them into something like animation and cheerfulness, His efforts had 
always proved failures. He ended by begging us to suggest some reason for this, 
adding, ‘ While waiting for you I watched about forty of your children marching 
through the garden on their return from school, and was much struck by the 
contrast they presented, with their bright faces, dancing steps, and merry peals of 
laughter, to the children I have left behind me.’ 


This Home for Orphan Girls at Kilburn is the only perfectly 
free Orphanage in England, and the single rule is to take none but 
orphans from the workhouse. The histories of children received 
there would alone, if widely published, throw such light on the 
misery of workhouse training for girls, that we can bardly imagine the 
heart of England any longer enduring to give over to it her orphan 
daughters :— 

Some time ago (the head of this Orphanage writes) we took from a country 
workhouse a poor friendless child who had made her home there ever since she 
could remember, and whose elder sister, soon after she had been sent to service, 
had to be consigned to a penitentiary, As soon as our poor girl began to feel at 
home, she begged us to admit another little pauper—her companion in misfortune 
—whom she had left behind in the dreary abode. A lady visitor at this Union 


was asked to make inquiries, and wrote: ‘I saw the little orphan whom you 
desire to befriend. Her story is a sad one. Her father died, and the mother 
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deserted her children, and nothing has been heard of her. Another little brother 
is in the Union, and an elder sister who was sent to service some months ago, and 
has now returned to the Union, having fallen. Poor girl! she is only 16. An im- 
proper place was found for her somewhere in London. When they leave the 
Union they are like birds let out of a cage, and so they are very easily led astray.’ 

Another case received about three weeks ago is less sad. The husband and 
father was killed by an accident. The widow, labouring to support herself and 
two little girls by needlework, sank under the strain, and died full of trouble 
and anxiety respecting the probable future of her helpless offspring. No one 
could be found to undertake their care, and they were therefore sent to the 
workhouse, where the eldest has lately died suddenly from sheer cruelty. The 
lady who wrote implored us to take the younger child, now left alone in this dreary 


mockery of a home. 


Another child received at the same Orphanage, after recounting 
the hardships of her poor little orphanhood, said, ‘ At last sister put me 
in the workhouse. I wasn’t much better off there. They was so strict, 
if you only turned your head they leathered you. They kept a long 
strap, our arms was bare, for we wore short sleeves to our frocks, and 
they would just catch us on them where it would hurt us; we all had 
it about three times a day. I had more to eat in the workhouse, but 
not as much as I wanted.’ This child’s father had been a groom in 
excellent service, and with a first-rate character for steadiness, in- 
dustry, and honesty. But his health, always delicate, failed at last, 
and he sank quickly. The mother died suddenly not long after. 

Another girl, rescued from ——— Workhouse, had been so severely 
beaten that raw beef was applied to the wounds on her arms to tryand 
heal them before the Guardians came. Her condition was, however, 
discovered, and on being questioned by the Guardians, she said that 
she had been beaten because the schoolmistress thought she had done 
her sum wrong, but added that she knew it was right. Her copybook 
was sent for, and it was found to be as she had said ; the sum was right, 
and the mistake for which the child had been so cruelly treated was 
that of the mistress, who was dismissed. If'these words should chance 
to fall under the eye of any of the Guardians of that workhouse, they 
will know they are not exaggerated. 

Five little sisters were received lately from a workhouse in the 
North of England. Let us hear their story in the words taken down 
from the lips of the eldest, who is really fourteen though she does net 
look more than ten. 


Father was a furnace-worker. He was governor-like over the other men. 
He hadn't to work himself, but to see as they done their work. 

He hadn’t good health, but he would always go, though mother often begged 
on him to stop at home when he felt bad. He wouldn’t ever let mother do no 
work as he could help. He made her have a servant to cook and wash and that. 

Father started being ill of a Friday. He went to his work three times that 
day, and had to come back, he was that bad. 

The last time he came in he sat down by the fire, and when mother asked what 
ailed him, he gave her no answer, for she started crying, and he didn't want her to 
be made troubled. 

Vor. XII[.—No. 71. G 
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He never went to his work no more; he died that day week. He didn’t stop 
abed all the time; he just sat by the fire and laid down now anda bit. He 
couldn't take hardly nothing except a sup o’ milk. Mother made him all sorts of 
nice things, but he couldn’t touch ’em after she made ’em., 

He fretted and cried badly many times, when he knowed he was going, about 
what ‘ud come to all of us. He said he’d be frightened we'd have to go to t’ work- 
house at last. 

The last night father asked mother and me to stop up with him. He seemed 
in asleep like most of the time; but towards morning he waked up a bit and 
kissed us both, and said ‘ God bless you!’ When he’d done that he died. 

Mother had to sell up everything. It fetched 207. And then we moved to 
F , a town about ten miles off. 

Mother said all along as she’d not live long after father. She were so fond of 
him, she were always fretting after him. I used to hear her crying and crying 
of nights, and in the day and all she’d be crying. 

Wi all this trouble she got worse, and after we moved to F—— she got quite 
ill. She was that bad that she couldn’t put her foot to the ground. 

We got poorer and poorer, and mother had to pawn a lot of things she'd 
brought with her fra’ C——. First a set of silver spoons, and eight watches as 
father’d bought for the biggest children when they be big enough to wear them— 
we did cry to see em go—and three shawls as had never been on her back, and 
her best black as she wore for father, and the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the big 
Bible, and lots o’ things after that. 

Mother used to have work from a shop. She'd sit up abed wi’ a pillow at her 
back all day long, stitching. She could earn 1s. 6d. a day if she worked hard. 

Mother got no better. She'd often been as bad before when father was alive. 
But then she'd him to take care of her, and she’d strong food—chickens, and rab- 
bits, and all—and could rest herself till she coom round. At last we had to live 
so hard we'd sometimes but one meal all day, and I begged on motker to let me go 
to work at t’ factory. At first she wouldn’t hear of it, ‘cause of t’ bad company, 
and me being so weakly ; but she was so bad off she was forced to let me. I had 
4s, 6d. a week, going from six in the morning till six at night. It were a flax 
factory, and t’ dust got into my chest and made me cough. 

Yes, we were bad off! The little uns would many,a time be crying for food. 
Mother often cried, thinking how happy we all was once .and she fretted sadly 
when she thought we'd have to go to t’ workhouse. But Mrs. J , t’ parson’s 
wife, as were good to us, persuaded mother as we'd better al! go in before we was 
hungered to death. 

First they took us to F—— Workhouse. We was only there four days, while 
they passed us on to another. It was a bad workhouse, much worse than the one 
we went to afterwards. The food were very bad. We only had two bits o’ 
bread allowed, one wi’ our breakfast, and t’other at dinner. Besides this, we had 
thin gruel to our breakfast. I never used to eat my bit o’ bread of a morning, for 
my baby-sister wouldn’t touch the salty gruel, and she’d cry wi’ hunger afore 
dinner-time came. She were little more nor a year old, and could just run 
alone. 

Was I hungry afore dinner? Yes, we all was; and when we'd got. our 
dinners, we was hungry afore supper-time, I know! We had dinner at twelve, 
and then at six o’clock we all had a little thick porridge and a gill o’ milk each. 
It were good porridge, and so was t’ bread good too, if there’d been more of it 
allowed. 

They put mother in the infirmary, and they were very good to her, and give 
her nice things, everything as she wanted. But they wouldn't let her see her 
childer’, not once all the four days, and this made her fret. The childer’ used to 
cry to go to her all day long, and very near all night too. IfI stopped crying a 
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bit, I soon started again when I see the little ’uns fretting and calling for mother. 
We'd never been departed from her before—none of us. 

We went by train to S——, where our proper workhouse was. This were a 
much nicer place. When we was first there, we'd such a nice governess over us. 
She'd let me go and see mother a bit every afternoon, and she wouldn't let none of 
the childer’ eat dry bread—she spread it wi’ her own butter and preserve. 

And one day she made t’ doctor look how white and thin t’ little childer’ all 
were, and he spoke to t’ Guardians, and after that we'd lots to eat. Every one was 
so glad. But t’ governess went away to be married, and the good doctor died. We 
was so sad when he died ; we said, ‘ We'll never get another like him.’ And so 
it was; for the next doctor knocked it all off, and we had just t’ old house-diet 
again. Little baby had the house-diet till she was ill, and then she had lots o’ 
milk, and meat, and things. How did she get ill? It were one day when me 
and the big childer’ had been out. When I coom in I found her crying. I 
asked her what was to do, and she told me how she’d had a bad fall off some high 
place in the schoolroom, and hurt her side. She'd a burn, too, as a boy had done 
wi’ a red-hot poker for sport. It had gone in her eye, and it was all red. I took 
her up wi’ my arm, and run with her to the missis 0’ the House, and she told me 
to carry her to the high infirmary, and sent for t’ doctor to see her. After this 
she were quite blind with inflammation i’ the eyes, and she couldn’t never walk 
nor stand no more. Her back grew out a bit, and her chest in front. 

Was mother in the same room? No, she were in what we called t’ sick 
ward ; we was all departed one fra’ another. 

After our good governess went away, we had a new one—a thorough bad, 
cruel one. She’d no one over her in t’ House, so she could do just as she liked to us. 
We couldn’t go and tell no one of her. We might ha’ told t’ Guardians, of course ; 
but how mad she’d ha’ been with us when they was gone! She used to knock us 
about and beat us all ‘most every day. I mind once she was beating a girl, and t” 
child screaming so loud she couldn’t hear us when we run and told her t’ Guardians 
were coming, so they caught her. When they was gone, she was that wild with 
us for not telling her sooner, she said that she’d beat us all round; such a caning 
we had! 

She used to vex me most by not letting me ever nurse little baby. She was so 
little she oughtn’t to ha’ been i’ the schoolroom at all; and she used to be so tired 
afore the end of the day, sitting up on t’ high forms wi t’ big girls (it was before she 
had t’ accident) ; yet governess wouldn’t never let me take her i’ my arms. I’ve 
known t’ governess stand by t’ fire and watch us both, while she made me sit a 
long way off little baby; and she erying and holding out her arms for me to take 
her, till at last she’d cry herself asleep on t’ floor. Oh, she was cruel! At last 
she fell down drunk in t’ yard one day, and t’ Guardians gave her notice to leave 
at once. 

They was very kind to mother all the time she was in t’ House. She had 
everything as she liked, and as could do her good—meat, and wine, and arrowroot, 
and pancakes— whatever she fancied. And the doctor were very good to her, too. 
She’d ha’ been very comfortable and happy if it hadn’t been for the thought of us 
childer’, and leaving us in t’ workhouse behind her. Mother was thirty-four when 
she died... The last thing she said to me was to mind and take care of little baby. 
When mother was gone, Mrs. J coom up to t’ infirmary one day, and told me 
my three sisters was going away to a very good place up in London. I did so cry 
to go tou. It seemed so lonely without them. One o’ my sisters was left too, but 
she wasn’t along with me. Then it were settled for me and my sister to go to 
London too. I were so glad! We came a long journey to London, and I found 
my sisters looking so bonny. Little baby was dead; but I don’t fret much after 
her. It’s nice for mother to have her again, and I can go and see her grave, and 
plant flowers on it. The Sisters sent me to the sea-side, where I can play all day, 
and I hope I'll soon grow quite well and strong. 

G2 
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Such histories might be multiplied indefinitely; they are being 
enacted around us. We have doomed bright young creatures, with 
their lives before them, full of possible hopes and joys, to be sacrificed 
to an unnatural and senseless system ; to be starved and stinted in 
bodily necessaries, and still more grudgingly supplied with what is 
needed for mental and spiritual growth. 

At the Kilburn Orphanage, girls rescued from this system may be 
seen in every stage of training, from the baby in the nursery to the 
young woman who is being ‘finished off’ for service. But you look 
in vain for the slouching gait, the expressionless face, the sullen 
stare, and the stunted form of the workhouse girl; while diseases, 
to which the latter are especially subject, have taken flight before 
those cheerful giants—plentiful food, fresh air, warmth, and, best of 
all, happiness. 

A workhouse Guardian visiting this orphanage asked whether he 
could possibly be allowed to pass on there any specially distressing 
cases which came under his notice, ‘for, he said, ‘my heart 
ofttimes bleeds for the poor little things that I see brought into 
our workhouse, children whose parents have occupied a very respect- 
akle position in life, and who would have shrunk with horror from 
such a fate for their family.’ Alas! those who are the most in- 
timately connected with the workhouses of England are also those 
able to speak most forcibly of their awful evils and dangers, especially 
for young and innocent girls. 

How could it be otherwise? Children, like birds, were meant to 
be reared in a safe, happy nest; and if they lose their natural home 
and mother, the best hope for their welfare here and hereafter is 
to provide for them a happy home and true motherly care. This is 
the secret of success in Industrial Homes in Ireland, under the care 
of Sisters. In reading the Inspector’s Report two things are es- 
pecially striking: the motherly influence gained over the girls, and 
the care taken to surround them with home employments and country 
occupations. As to the first, there are constantly such notices as the 
following: ‘Eleven girls were placed out in situations in 1879, and 
are all doing well. They keep up a constant correspondence with 
the Sisters.’ Of another school (Reformatory), the Inspector writes 
that the girls ‘who have emigrated have written letters full of 
gratitude, and with fond remembrance of the days they spent in 
school.’ Or again, ‘ The Sisters correspond with the girls after their 
discharge, and all who reside within convenient distance of the 
school frequently visit their former teachers.’ Of another school he 
says, ‘ Former inmates, when temporarily out of employment, are re- 
admitted until suitable situations offer, which is often of immense 
importance for their future well-being, as so many are orphans who 
would otherwise be without homes and friendless.’ 

It is indeed of importance; but what a fresh light it throws on 
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the mistake of bringing up orphan girls in workhouses, who, even if 
they leave it uncorrupted, have no home to turn to if out of employ- 
ment but the dangerous and evil atmosphere of the workhouse 
women’s ward! In looking through the pages of Sir John Lentaigne’s 
Report, we find repeated notices such as the following, showing the 
motherly care given to Industrial school-girls: ‘They visit and 
consult the Sisters most freely through life; the girls look on the 
school as a home, and after discharge correspond with the Sisters 
when they require advice or assistance.’ ‘A House of Mercy on the 
premises affords the girls a refuge where they can always find a home 
after discharge . . . until a good situation offers. With few ex- 
ceptions they keep up a correspondence with their former companions 
and teachers.’ ‘The girls are taught to look on the school as a 
home, where they can always obtain advice and assistance in procuring 
situations when out of place.’ 

In this way a mother’s care is as far as possible supplied, and it 
must be the girl’s own fault if she has not through life a true 
motherly friend. 

And then, secondly, as to the training in home duties and house- 
hold industries which is so important. I find on a careful analysis 
that of the thirty-two Industrial Schools for Roman Catholic girls in 
Ireland, there are only three where cows are not kept, and in 
almost all pigs and poultry in addition. And of these three, one, 
at Belfast, is in a town; one, at Galway, has no land attached to it, 
and one is taken up with the care of poultry on a very large scale, 
hatching chickens with incubators, and exporting eggs. Of all the 
other twenty-nine schools, milking cows, making butter, rearing 
calves, &c., is mentioned as part of the girls’ education, besides 
the care of pigs and poultry. We are sorry to find that of the five 
Protestant Industrial Girls’ Schools in Ireland there are only two 
where cows are kept, and dairy work taught to the girls ; and in other 
branches of women’s industry the Protestant schools are certainly 
considerably behind those conducted by Sisters. Of most of the 
latter it seems as if the words of the Inspector about one at Wexford 
might be truly said, ‘ No expense or labour is spared to benefit the 
children by the ladies who devote themselves to the management of 
this school.’ 

Many and various works are taught to the girls under the care of 
Sisters, besides cutting out and making their own clothes. Let us take 
a few at random from the Report :— Baking bread, upholstering beds, 
using sewing and knitting machines, glove-making, fine embroidery, 
laundry work, making confectionery and preserves, lace making, 
(Brussels and Honiton, as well as Irish point and Limerick lace), 
polishing furniture and floors, curling ostrich feathers, ribbon em- 
broidery. Specimens of the latter were sent to the Paris Exhibition, 
where they were much admired. In most of the schools vocal and 
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instrumental music is well taught, and the more gifted girls are 
trained to be teachers under the National Board. In one, at Par- 
sonstown, there is a drawing class in connection with the South 
Kensington School of Art, which obtained nineteen prizes at the 
examination in March 1879. 

At Strabane Industrial Schools the finest description of under- 
clothing and shirts are made, and exported to a leading house ‘in 
London. One of the former inmates of another school was, in 
1880, assistant matron in a county prison, another was laundress at 
Hazlewood Castle, in Yorkshire, another housemaid at Lord Gains- 
borough’s. 

The more details we gather from Sir John Lentaigne’s Report, 
the sharper appears the contrast between the treatment and fair start 
in life given togirls in these schools, and the almost hopeless blighting 
of character, abilities, and future happiness to which their unhappy 
orphan sisters in workhouses are condemned. 

The question of boarding out these poor children has not been 
touched upon, purposely, in this paper. To many it may seem to offer 
greater advantages than Industrial Schools. But if these institutions 
are under the management of ladies, devoting themselves to the 
personal care of the children, we cannot hesitate in believing that the 
latter are in better hands and a purer atmosphere than they would: be 
in most of the homes of the labouring poor. At least those who have 
seen the working and results of such a school as that in Randolph 
Gardens, Kilburn, cannot but earnestly desire that all workhouse 
orphans should enjoy the same motherly care and healthy education. 
Begun but eleven years ago, the Orphanage now contains 160 chil- 
dren; and an addition to the building for 100 more has been begun, 
in consequence of the many pressing cases of misery refused for want 
of room, while the evils apt to arise from large numbers are guarded 
against by breaking them up into families. There is the nursery, 
generally in summer moved tothe sea-side ; then the school children, 
attending daily the parish National School ; above them the industrial 
children, doing most of the house-work of a large establishment, and 
also serving, under the supervision of ladies, at several workmen’s 
restaurants in various parts of London. Lastly, there ure the elder 
girls, who are being finished off for service. At present it is almost 
useless to try and procure a servant: from amongst these girls; the 
demand exceeds the supply. 

A lady was struck one day by a group of pretty ladylike looking 
girls returning to the Orphanage from the National Schools, and 
asked, who they were. ‘Those are our pupil-teachers,’ was the reply. 
‘They had. once been workhouse orphans, and were now studying to 
become certificated schoolmistresses under two of the ladies in charge 
of the Orphanage, who had themselves passed the Government ex- 
amination. Why should it be left to a few individuals to rescue a 
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child here and there from the workhouse? In Ireland, Roman 
Catholic orphan girls are sent to schools under the care of Roman 
Catholic Sisters, who nobly fulfil their trust, the Government pay- 
ing a certain sum per week for each child. Is it too much to hope 
that the same may be done for children of the English Church, now 
that Sisters of their own communion have proved their readiness and 
ability to take charge of them? There are village homes where the 
orphan children of Dissenters would receive tender motherly care. 

Not long ago, a lady, walking on the quays in Dublin, observed a 
poor woman carrying a miserable-looking infant in her arms, which 
she was trying to cover with a wretched shawl. As the lady lingered, 
pitifully watching the baby, a passer-by said in half brutal jest, * Ah, 
throw it into the river.’ ‘ It has the makings of a man init,’ was the 
mother’s instant reply, clasping it more fondly in her arms. Surely 
her pathetic repartee, full of unconscious poetry and deep truths, may 
seem to us but the echo of guardian angels’ words, and tells us the 
secret of their patience with us their charges, as they fold their wings 
but the closer around us for our weakness, our infirmities, and our 
temptations, saying of each soul committed to their care, ‘ It has the 
makings of a Saint in it.’ Shall we, to whom much has been given, 
deal wholly otherwise with the helpless little ones left in our care— 
the orphan daughters of our country ? 

Manta TRENCH. 
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PUSS IN BOOTS. 


Popv.ar tales are, as a general rule, provided with exemplary morals, 
Virtue in them is, in the long run, almost always triumphant, and 
honest right seldom fails to overcome dishonest might. An exception 
must perhaps be made in the case of certain stories about thieves, in 
which the audacious ingenuity of the malefactor is called as a witness 
in his favour, and eventually procures for him not only an acquittal 
but a reward. But such freaks of popular fiction as the Highland 
‘ Shifty Lad,’ the German and Scandinavian ‘ Master-Thief,’ and all 
the rest of their felonious kinsmen, belong to a peculiar class. They 
are, for the most part, purloiners who, like Jack Sheppard or Dick 
Turpin, have been rendered heroic by literature. There have been 
periods, moreover, in which properly regulated larceny was regarded 
in the light of an art or science, and these records of theft may date 
back to some such unprejudiced epoch. However this may be, they 
occur in most of the collections of the tales of the common people. 
But the modern introducers of folk-tales into polite society, the writers 
who, like Perrault, have made the fortune of the fairy-tale by render- 
ing it neat and trim and fit to be received into drawing-rooms, have 
generally avoided subjects which might be looked upon with suspicion 
by stern moralists, and have selected as the heroes and heroines of 
their tiny dramas only such beings as regulate their lives in accordance 
with modern opinions about right and wrong. In the case of Perrault’s 
Contes there is only one notorious exception to this rule. The true 
hero of ‘ Le Maitre Chat, ou le Chat Botté’ is not the miller’s son who 
passes under the name of the Marquis de Carabas, but the cat which 
gains for him the hand of the princess, by means of several falsehoods 
and the murder of an unsuspecting and hospitable Ogre. The success 
of the youthful peasant whom these manceuvres convert into a king’s 
son-in-law, and that of the intriguing cat itself, which becomes a 
grandee, and no longer chases mice except by way of relaxation, do 
not lend themselves to edification. The story, as it runs in Perrault’s 
pages, teaches a distinctly immoral lesson. It was all very well for 
the author to tack on to it a moralité, to the effect that industry and 
tact are of more use to young people than a rich inheritance. The 
conclusion at which an ordinary reader would arrive, if he were not 
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dazzled by fairy-land glamour, would probably be that far better than 
either tact or industry on a master’s part is the loyalty of an un- 
scrupulous retainer of an imaginative turn of mind. The impropriety 
of this teaching is not balanced by any other form of instruction. 
What the story openly inculcates is not edifying, and it does not 
secretly convey any improving doctrine. 

But this great fault appears to be mainly due to the pains which 
its narrators have taken to make it presentable. They have ignored 
its proper beginning and its fitting termination, and they have 
thereby suppressed the whole of its moral significance. At the same time 
they have conferred upon it the characteristic attraction which it did 
not originally possess, and which has had much to do with its world- 
wide success, in the shape of the boots which the cat asked its master 
to make for it in order that it might tread thorn bushes unpricked. 
It is impossible to say whether this stroke of genius was due to 
Perrault’s unassisted imagination, or to the fancy of the narrators from 
whom he drew so much of his inspiration. All that we know with 
certainty is that the animal which figures as the hero of the story 
wears, as a general rule, no boots; and indeed is, in most instances, 
not only no booted cat, but no cat at all. In what seem to be the 
more archaic forms of the tale, the leading animal is usually a fox; 
and its behaviour, throughout the whole of its history, appears to be 
more in accordance with vulpine than feline traditions. But of that 
more anon. 

In that rich treasure-house of information respecting popular 
fiction, the Introduction to his translation of the Panchatantra, the 
late Professor Benfey remarked that the booted cat had no sufficient 
motive for its abnormal conduct. It was merely a commonplace re- 
tainer, bound by no tie but that of ordinary domesticity to its master. 
Therefore some piece of evidence was undoubtedly wanting at the 
beginning of the story, to prove why the cat acted in so remarkable a 
manner. Then again, the cat’s unbroken prosperity to the end was 
evidently a liberty taken with the original. For the narrative clearly 
belonged to the great cycle of stories, apparently of Buddhistic origin, 
in which the gratitude of the lower animals was strongly contrasted 
with the ingratitude of the self-styled ‘ superior animal,’ man. The 
story, therefore, ought to begin with an explanation of the reasons 
which induced the cat to do what it did for the miller’s son, and to 
end with an account of the ungrateful manner in which that youth, 
after becoming an aristocrat, repaid the cat’s devotion to his in- 
terests. 

If we turn from Perrault’s artistic rendering of the tale to the 
ruder variants current in different parts of Europe, we find that some 
of them have preserved the due opening and others the Meet termina- 
tion, but that scarcely any of them can boast of both opening and 
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closing aright. The story does not occur in the collection of the 
Brothers Grimm, but one variant of it figures in Haltrich’s Deutsche 
Volksmdrchen (No. 13), and another in the Tyrolese collection of 
Schneller. In the tale told by Haltrich, the tutelary animal is a wild 
cat, which carries off an infant from a cradle and rears it in a forest. 
When the boy comes to man’s estate the cat provides him with a dress 
composed of feathers borrowed from all manner of birds, for it has the 
power of calling together all the fowls of the air whenever it sounds 
its silver pipe, and also with a splendid feather mantle, which he 
offers as a present tothe king. The rest of the story closely resembles 
the Norwegian ‘ Lord Peter’ (Zales from the Norse, No. 42). In 
that variant a youngest son is helped by a domestic cat which but for 
him would have starved. So the opening is partially correct. But for 
the proper termination, in which the cat ought to be ungratefully 
treated, there has been substituted a quite inappropriate close, borrowed 
from the story which we know best under the name of ‘ The White 
Cat ’—in which a cat, or other equally valuable animal friend, is 
beheaded by the hero, at its own urgent request, and then turns into 
a beautiful princess. The leading idea of stories of ‘The White Cat’ 
class—that of a brilliant being who is condemned to suffer a temporary 
éclipse, a celestial spouse who is obliged to don for a time a disfiguring 
hide or husk—is quite different from that which manifests itself in 
unadulterated variants of the ‘ Puss in Boots’ group. The Swedish 
story of ‘ The Castle that stood upon Golden Pillars’ (Hyltén-Caval- 
lius & Stephens, No. 12), is remarkable for the fact that its cat works 
not for a master but for a mistress, but this discrepancy seems to be 
due to the forgetfulness of some narrator who has mixed up several 
stories together. In three other Scandinavian variants, one Norwegian 
the others Swedish, the protecting animal is not a cat but a dog. 
The domestic cat, so far as Europe is concerned, is generally sup- 
posed to be somewhat of an upstart. In Egypt its cultus had existed 
for ages before our ancestors dreamt of paying it that species of worship 
which at present appears to connect it with the tutelary genius of the 
hearth. We have the authority of Herodotus for the fact that when 
a cat died in an Egyptian home the members of the bereaved family 
shaved off their eyebrows, and that of Diodorus for the touching state- 
ment that although Egyptians have been known to eat their fellow- 
creatures during famines, no instance of cat-eating was ever heard of 
If an Egyptian happened to find a dead cat, says the Sicilian historian, 
he was careful not to approach it closely, for fear of being suspected 
of its murder. Standing at a distance, he made the sad loss known 
by cries of distress. During conflagrations, according to Herodotus, 
the Egyptian spectators allowed the flames to rage unchecked, devoting 
their attention to saving the cats belonging to the burning houses. 
A Roman happened one day to kill a cat by accident. The melancholy 
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event took place at a time when the Egyptian Government was very 
anxious to conciliate Rome. But in spite of the exertions of the king 
and his ministers, the mob broke into the Roman’s dwelling and in- 
tentionally did to him what he had accidentally done to the cat. Of 
this act of popular vengeance Diodorus says that he was a spectator. 
According to Lenormant, the cat does not appear »n Egyptian sculp- 
tures earlier than the Twelfth Dynasty (2020 B.c.) and therefore the 
credit of its domestication is due to the inhabitants of the Upper Nile. 
That process, remarks Hehn, must have taken a long time, but it was 
thoroughly successful in the end. The domestic/cat very*rarely deserts 
civilisation in favour of savage freedom, its character offering in this 
respect a strong contrast to that of its fellow Oriental, the Gipsy. 
How the tame cat made its way into Europe remains uncertain, 
although it is reported to have travelled from ;Egypt by the way of 
Cyprus. The period of its arrival, also, is shrouded in mystery. It 
does not seem to have been known in classic times, and the early cen- 
turies of our era appear to have been unaware of its existence. In so 
catless a period, the arrival of such a beneficent beast as that which 
has kept Whittington’s memory green might well be hailed with ac- 
clamation. It is easy to believe that the progress of the cat was rapid 
when it had once shown itself. Silently but irresistibly it seems to 
have subjugated the European hearth. It is terrible to think of how 
much pleasure as well as profit the world would have been deprived, 
if the cat’s career had been cut prematurely short. Most fortunate 
was it, as Hehn remarks, that its introduction preceded those epochs 
in which its associations with idolatry might have caused it to fall.a 
victim to the fanaticism of Islam or the asceticism of Christianity. 

The cat has never filled quite so high a position in Europe as. it 
occupied in Egypt, but still it has never been entirely deprived of its 
supernatural reputation. In Sicily, says Professor A. de Gubernatis, 
‘the cat is sacred to St. Martha, and is respected in order that she 
may not be irritated. He who kills a cat will be unhappy for seven 
years. That there is something diabolical about a domestic cat is 
still a fixed idea in the popular European mind. A Russian proverb 
asserts that a black tom-cat, at the end of seven years, is bound to 
becomeadevil. In Brittany it is believed that an animal of that kind, 
which has served seven masters in succession, has the right of carrying 
off the soul of the seventh to hell. In such cases as these it seems to 
be probable that the cat’s ‘fallen divinity’ has spread a shade over 
its character. Such stories as ‘ Puss in Boots’ might be taken as 
evidence of the favour with which the cat has been regarded by the 
people, were it not that the balance of testimony is against that 
animal’s claims to be considered the guardian angel of the Marquis 
de Carabas and his brethren. For in the south apd the east of 
Europe, as well as in Asia, the four-footed creatyré which plays that 
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part is almost invariably a fox. There seems to be good reason for 
supposing that in all the stories of the ‘ Booted Cat’ cycle, there 
ought to be no cat and no boots. 

The variants of the story in which a fox figures instead of a cat 
have this advantage, that they have retained the proper opening of 
the narrative. Thus, in a Finnish variant! the assisting animal is a 
fox which had been trapped by a youth, who let it go when it asked 
him if he would like to get married. The rest of the story runs the 
usual course, and at the end the fox retires quietly into the forest. 
In another Finnish variant the proper opening has been as much for- 
gotten as the close. A youth who has inherited nothing but a cow 
sells it to an unknown man. The purchaser turns into a fox, and 
makes over the cow to fifty other foxes, which it afterwards presents, 
along with an equal number of wolves and bears, to a king whose 
son-in-law the youth becomes. Here both the beginning and the 
end have been changed. The Russian variants of the story (Afanasief, 
iv. Nos. 10 and 11) are curious. In one of them a certain Bukhtan 
Bukhtanovich is wont to lie stretched on a pillared stove, ‘half elbow- 
deep in tarakan milk’—the tarakan being the Russian equivalent for 
our black-beetle. A fox, without any perceptible motive, wins for 
oim the hand of the usual princess—employing the well-known trick 
of returning a borrowed sieve with a coin fastened in it, and pretend- 
ing that it has been used to measure Bukhtan’s countless wealth—and 
also the property of two demoniacal beings, Voron Voronovich and 
Kokot Kokotovich (Raven Raven’s son and Cock Cock’s son), whom 
it puts out of the way after inducing them to hide from ‘a king who 
is coming with fire and a queen with lightning.’ In the other tale, 
that of ‘ Kosma the Swiftly-rich,’ the assisting animal is a fox which 
was in the habit of killing Kosma’s poultry. Caught by him in the 
act, it promised to make him ‘swiftly rich’ if he would pardon its 
offence. He consented, and the fox showed its gratitude by inducing 
scores of wild beasts to follow him to the palace of the king, to 
whom it presented them in Kosma’s name. The sieve trick followed, 
after which fine clothes were obtained for Kosma, who had fallen into 
a river together with a bridge which he and the fox had cut half 
through. Kosma married the king’s daughter, and the fox gained 
for him the property of a ‘Tsar Zmiulan,’ a snake prince of the Naga 
class, who was induced, by the news that ‘King Fire and Queen 
Lightning’ were coming, to take refuge in a hollow tree, which 
Kosma and his royal father-in-law afterwards blew to bits. The fox 
was regaled with chickens, and stayed at Kosma’s dwelling till they 
were all eaten up. Ina third Russian variant (Khudyakof, No. 98) 
a fox of its own free will offers the hand of a princess to a youth, and 


1 Quoted by Dr. Reinhold Kohler in his exhaustive note to Gonzenbach’s Sicilian 
tale of Conte Piro. 
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obtains it for him in the usual way. The youth’s want of retinue is 
accounted for by the explanation that all his attendants and baggage 
have been lost ina swamp. The proprietor who is dispossessed in 
favour of the youthful impostor is an ordinary landowner, a Barin (or 
Mr.) Tsygaryn. He and his wife are induced by the fox to take 
refuge from the wrath of ‘ King Thunder and Queen Lightning’ in a 
hollow tree in their garden. The king and his son-in-law hear 
sounds proceding from the tree, which are really due to the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Tsygaryn are choking in their hiding-place. The king 
inquires what that noise is. The fox replies that the tree is haunted 
by devils, and had better be burnt. So the tree is consumed with 
fire, and together with it the innocent victims of the fox’s partiality 
for the king’s son-in-law. In a fourth Russian variant (Afanasief, iv. 
p- 45), a youth who was ‘not in the full possession of his reason,’ 
but who rejoiced in the singular name of Nikita of Macedon, was 
presented by his parents with a horse and a cock, with which he set 
out to seek his fortune. A fox met him and asked for the fowl, 
promising in return the hand of the beautiful daughter of ‘ King Fire 
and Queen Lightning.’ The rest of the story is as before. 

The idea of the youth whom the animal assists being more or less 
idiotic occurs in some other variants of the story. The opening of 
the Sicilian tale of ‘ Count Pear-tree’ is a case in point (Gonzenbach, 
No. 65). A youth was left nothing at his father’s death but a 
cottage and a pear-tree. Moreover he was ignorant and foolish. ‘ As 
he could not earn his bread, God mercifully allowed the pear-tree to 
bear fruit all the year long, whereby the youth was nourished.’ One 
day in winter a fox came by, and asked for a basketful of pears. The 
youth gave them, and the fox took them to a king whose daughter 
it eventually obtained for the Conte Piro. The main body of the 
story is much the same in all these variants. But the Sicilian tale 
possesses the final incident which the foregoing variants have omitted. 
The fox had asked the Conte Piro to give it a handsome funeral when 
it died. One day it lay down and pretended to be dead. Conte 
Piro’s princely spouse was much grieved, and said, ‘ Now must we 
hasten to have a right beautiful coffin made for it.’ But the Count 
exclaimed, ‘ A coffin for that beast! Take it by its legs and fling it 
out of window!’ Whereupon the fox jumped up and severely repri- 
manded the ingrate, who hastened to excuse himself by affirming that 
he had spoken without thinking of what he was saying. In this 
Sicilian form the story ends as it ought to end, but its opening is de- 
fective, for the fox obtains the pears not for itself but for the king, 
therefore it has no reason for being grateful to the man. The miss- 
ing incident, however, is supplied by another Sicilian variant of the same 
story (Pitré, ii. No 88). Init Don Giuseppi Piru begins by pardoning 
a fox which he catches in the act of stealing pears from a tree belonging 
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tohimself and his brothers. The grateful animai plays the usual tricks, 
and Don Giuseppi becomes a great man. One day, when he is walking 
on the terrace with his wife, and the fox is lying down near an open 
window, Don Giuseppi takes some dust and sprinkles the animal’s head 
with it.. The fox is disgusted with this ungrateful levity, and threatens 
to tell that the Don used to be a pear-owner. Don Giuseppi is frightened 
at the idea of his wife being told the story of his early career. So he 
takes a flower-pot, and hits the fox over the head with it. ‘ Thus, in- 
grate that he was, he killed the creature that had done so much for him. 
This variant of the story is complete at both ends. The tragic termi- 
nation of the tale, so far as the protecting animal is concerned, is 
found also in ‘Lou Compaire Gatet,’ a cat story from the south of 
France,’ and the man’s ingratitude is mentioned in a Bulgarian 
variant quoted by Khudyakof, at the commencement of which a 
miller is promised a regal crown by a fox, on condition of his daily 
providing it with a hot wheaten cake, a roast fowl, and a pitcher of 
wine. A Polish variant (Glinski, iii. 149) is more akin to the French 
and Scandinavian than to the Russian, Sicilian, and Bulgarian forms 
of the story. There remains to be mentioned one other European 
variant which has the merit of being quite complete, having preserved 
the original opening as well as close of the tale. A man named 
Triorrhégas, who was ‘ both lazy and poor,’ caught a fox one day in 
the act of stealing his grapes. He was about to kill it when it 
begged for mercy, promising to make him a king. In this it 
succeeded, after playing the usual tricks, including the burning of 
forty dragons. In return for this service the king, who had been 
Triorrhégas, promised it a silver coffin at its death. One day it pre- 
tended to be dead. The king said, ‘Take it by the tail, and fling it out 
of window.’ Then the fox jumped up and severely reprimanded the 
king in the presence of his wife, thereby reducing him to confusion. 
This well-preserved specimen of the story was found at Melos. It is 
published in the Contes Populaires Grecs of M. Emile Legrand, who 
says that he himself heard a variant of the tale at Philippopolis, in 1875, 
in which the fox was replaced by a greyhound. 

The Asiatic variants of the tale are unfortunately few in number. 
But one of them is so complete that it may be supposed to give a fair 
idea of the story as it originally existed in India, which doubtless was 
its original home. Let us take first two specimens from Central Asia, 
preserved by Radloff in his great work on The Turkish Races of 
South Siberia. The first (i. 271) is a quaint Tartar poem about an 
orphan youth who lived alone without food to eat or clothes to wear. 
To him there came a fox which told him what to do. Borrowing a pair 
ofscales from a rich neighbouring prince, he pretended to weigh in them 

2 Quoted by M. Charles Deulin in his excellent work Les Contes dema Mére L’ Oye 
avant Perrault (Paris, 1879), who refers to the Rerue des Langues Romanes, vol. iii. 
p. 396. 
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butter belonging to the youth to the amount of a thousand poods, or 
forty thousand pounds. ‘A thousand poods is a great deal, justly 
observed the prince. A second time the fox borrowed the scales, and 
sent them back with a string broken and a coin inserted, thereby pro- 
ducing a high opinion of the orphan’s wealth. For the fox declared 
that it was the weight of the young man’s money which had broken 
the string, he having weighed in the scales seventy poods of bank- 
notes and a hundred of copper coins. On the strength of this the fox 
induced the prince to accept the orphan as a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand. The youth set out with a train of seven sledges laden with 
empty barrels. These the fox contrived to push off a bridge into the 
water below, before the eyes of the prince, who was deluded into 
believing that a rich wedding present had been lost by the fall. The 
youth married the prince’s daughter and went away with her, wonder- 
ing what he should do for a house and fine raiment when his father- 
in-law visited him. Coming to a desert he found a stone house out 
of which crept innumerable snakes. These he induced to hide under 
hay, saying ‘ The bird will catch you and carry you away ’—an evident 
allusion to an Indian Niaga-destroying Garuda—and then he set the 
hay on fire, consumed the snakes, and took possession of their dwelling. 
When the prince came he was entertained in great style by his son-in- 
law. ‘Seven days they drank brandy, seven days they drank tea.’ 
And so all went well. In the other Tartar story, which is in prose, an 
orphan named Salamya is brought up by a fox, which, when he is 
grown up goes forth to seek him a wife. First it has recourse to the 
money-measuring trick, which proves highly successful. Then it avails 
itself of a remarkable artifice. It makes out of straw a ship, and equips 
it with soldiers who are literally men of straw. This ship it sends by 
water to the city where dwells the prince whose son-in-law the fox 
wishes the orphan to become. While the whole city is admiring the 
approaching vessel, in which the fox declares the suitor is bringing 
rich wedding presents, the fox, ‘which was a storm-maker,’ calls up 
storm and tempest. Down goes the ship of straw, away drift the 
straw soldiers, and the orphan is cast naked on the shore. The prince 
hastens to supply the shipwrecked impostor with all that he desires, 
including the princess his daughter. Salamya goes away with his 
wife, and the fox running on in front obliges all the people it meets 
to say that the surrounding lands and flocks are the property of that 
youth. And finally it induces the real owner, a seven-headed Yilbigiin, 
a demoniacal drago::, to creep into a well, the mouth of which it 
closes with a stone. Having done all these kind things for the youth, 
the fox goes tranquilly away. The moral of the story has been missed 
by its wild narrators in Central Asia. 

By far the best variant of the story, that in which the reason for 
the animal’s kindness to the man is recorded “in the opening, and the 
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ingratitude of the man to the animal is depicted in the close, while 
the various incidents of the central part are invested with as great an 
air of probability as befits a ‘fairy-tale, has been preserved among 
the rapidly dwindling Avars or Lesghians of the Caucasus, from whose 
but little studied language it has been translated by the late Professor 
Anton Schiefner.* It runs as follows. There once was a miller who 
was known by a name which may be translated as the Loathsome 
Hadji. From his house things used to be stolen. Angered thereat, 
he lay in wait for the thief, and caught a fox in the act of stealing. 
He was about to put it to death when it besought him to be calm, 
observing that ‘ Hasty water reaches no sea,’ and promising in case of 
pardon to make the miller a great man, and to gain for him the hand 
of a khan’s daughter. The miller accepted the offer of the fox, and 
promised, if it made good its words, to feed it as long as it lived on 
fat and to bury it after its death enveloped in a mass of fat sheep’s 
tails. The fox ran off and searched among rubbish till it found a 
silver coin. Then it went to the khan and asked for the loan of a 
measure in which to mete the silver wealth of its master Bukutchi 
Khan. The khan wondered who this unknown potentate could be, 
but lent the measure, which the fox presently returned with the coin 
sticking in it. Next the fox searched about till it found a morsel of 
gold. Then it went again to the khan and borrowed the measure 
once more, this time for the purpose of measuring the golden stores 
of its master Bukutchi Khan; taking care that the measure, when 
returned, had in it the morsel of gold it had found. The khan formed 
a high opinion of Bukutchi Khan’s pecuniary resources, and ‘ died of 
joy, that is to say, was glad, when the fox asked for the hand of the 
khan’s daughter on behalf of its master Bukutchi Khan. Next day 
the fox made a garment for the miller ‘out of the most beautiful 
flowers of the hills,’ and sent him down with a gun made of lime-wood 
on his shoulder, to a river on the further side of which the khan’s 
retainers were to meet him. In accordance with the instructions of 
the fox, the miller stumbled and fell while fording the river, and the 
stream rapidly carried away all he had on and with him. The khan’s 
servants dashed into the water, rescued the miller, and provided him 
with raiment so sumptuous that he could not keep his eyes off it. 
The fox explained that Bukutchi Khan was mourning for the loss of 
his own garments, which were composed of nothing but diamonds and 
rubies. ‘They did look like a rainbow,’ replied the khan’s attendants, 
who were likewise induced to believe that the lime-wood gun was a 
priceless heirloom of Stamboul manufacture. ‘ We remarked,’ they 
observed, ‘ that it shone like silver.’ 

The so-called Bukutchi Khan received the khan’s daughter in 
marriage, and, at the end of a festive week, set out to take her to his 


3 Awarische Texte. St. Petersburg, 1873, pp. 53-59. 
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home. The fox ran on in front, and when it came to a prairie on 
which much cattle was grazing, asked to whom the herds belonged. 
‘To the dragon,’ was the reply. ‘Take care,’ exclaimed the fox, 
‘utter the dragon’s name no more, his cause is lost; the host of the 
seven princes is going up against him with cannon, artillery, mortars, 
and guns. If you say the cattle is his, you will be killed, and every 
head of cattle carried off. There isa khan, feared by kings, called 
Bukutchi Khan. If anyone asks you, say the cattle is his; then no 
man will have anything to say against you.’ The herdsman followed 
the advice of the fox, as did the shepherds, mowers, and other 
labourers whom it accosted. Whenever the attendants of the young 
married couple asked to whom belonged the cattle, or sheep, or 
meadows they saw, the answer was always, ‘ To Bukutchi Khan.’ 

Meanwhile the fox entered the castle of the dragon, who was the 
real proprietor, and informed him that the host of the seven princes 
was coming against him. ‘ What shall I do?’ exclaimed the terrified 
dragon. ‘Creep underneath that hay,’ replied the fox, pointing to a 
huge stack in the middle of the courtyard. The dragon did so, and the 
fox set it on fire. The dragon was fried ‘ like a sausage,’ and his castle, 
together with all his property, passed into the hands of the newly 
wedded pair. 

All went well for a time. At last the fox determined to test the 
ex-miller’s gratitude. So it lay down one day und pretended to be 
dead. ‘Just look!’ cried the khan’s daughter, ‘ our fox seems to be 
dead.’ ‘It would be a piece of luck if it were to die seven times 
more, one after the other,’ replied her husband. ‘ This good-for-nothing 
has become a bore. Up jumped the fox and cried, ‘ Shall I tell, 
shall I tell of the Loathsome Hadji? Tell about the lime-wood 
gun? All about the miller tell?’ Down on his knees went Bukutchi, 
wept and prayed, and smote himself on the head. So the fox forgave 
him. But soon afterwards the fox died in reality. Bukutchi Khan 
was afraid that this also might be a pretence, so he slit open a fat 
sheep’s tail, and carefully placed the fox inside. 

There can be little doubt that the Avars borrowed this well pre- 
served specimen of the Puss-in-Boots story from the same source to 
which the Tartars were indebted for their versions of the narrative. 
Some day, perhaps, probably in some Buddhistic land, the story may 
be found in its original form. It seems to have established itself in 
the South of Europe under its cat form at an early period, for it 
figures in the Italian story-books of both Straparola, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and Basile, in the first half of the seventeenth. 
In the Piacevoli Notti of the former, the youth Constantino is assisted 
by his cat, ‘which was a fairy,’ and which performs all the ordinary 
tricks. Nothing is said at the end about its master’s ingratitude. In 
Basile’s Pentamerone a cat behaves in precisely the same manner, and 
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ts enric hed master declares that after its death he will cause it to be 
embalmed and will keep its remains, encased in a golden vessel, in his 
own room. Three days later the cat, ‘ displeased by this exaggeration,’ 
lies down in the garden and pretends to be dead. ‘ Take it by its 
tail and fling it out of window,’ exclaims its ungrateful master. 
Whereupon the cat arises, and reprimands him in a long and rather 
tedious oration. After which it retires from the scene. 

As the story is evidently of a moral nature, mythological ideas 
entering into it onlyso far as the supernatural being is concerned whom 
the cat contrives to kill im its master’s behalf, it has undergone less 
alteration in the course of its travels than legends which, like Cinder- 
ella, or Beauty and the Beast, appear to have originally involved some 
mythological conception. Its comparatively commonplace character in 
this respect has prevented its being turned to account by the extreme 
section of the solar myth school. Other cats of popular fiction have 
been found by such commentators to be sublimely mythical. 

There are two Indian fables the meaning of which seems at first 
sight to be perfectly plain and simple. In one of them (Pancha- 
tantra, iii. 2), a hare and a sparrow agree to refer a dispute to the 
arbitration of a wild cat named Dadhikarna or Milk Ear, that is, 
having ears as white as milk. This cat pretends to be leading an 
ascetic life, and the two litigants find it standing on one foot, with its 
face turned towards the sun and its forepaws lifted on high, uttering the 
most edifying sentiments, to the effect that ‘life is the illusion of an 
instant’ and so forth. Entreated to act as judge, the cat asks the 
suitors to draw near, on the ground that it is old and hard of hearing. 
When they have come within reach, it seizes one of them with its 
claws and the other with its teeth, and so puts a complete end to their 
dispute. A similarly hypocritical cat, mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
lives on the shore of the Ganges and feeds upon the mice in which its 
feigned austerities have inspired confidence. After referring to these 
two stories, an accomplished scholar goes on to say:‘ ‘Thus far we 
have seen the cat with white ears, who hunts the hare (or moon), the 
morning twilight, and the penitent cat, who eats mice at the river’s 
side, and which is mythically the same. . . . The thieving cat . . . is 
now the morning twilight, now the moon who gives chase to the mice 
of the night.’ But the Booted Puss seems never to have been likened 
even to the smallest luminary of the night, not to speak of a morning or 
evening twilight. One of the greatest changes which have come over 
it, or its prototype the fox, is to be found in a South African variant 
of the story. Benfey has remarked that future investigations will 
some day show clearly that there are very few peoples to whom Indian 
tales have not made their way; and among the savage races which 
thus became acquainted with the wisdom of India were some of the 


4 Zoological Mythology, ii. 58. 
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African tribes, to whom Mussulman narrators probably conveyed 
Indian traditions obtained by Arabs from Persian sources. At all 
events some such migration as this is much more easily to be believed 
in than any kind of ‘independent evolution,’ in the case of the 
variant of the * Puss-in-Boots’ story which is contained in Mr. Steere’s 
‘Swahili Tales’ (No. 2). In it a miserable wretch finds a coin in a 
heap of rubbish, and expends it upon the purchase of a gazelle which 
he thus saves from death. The gazelle proves grateful, and renders its 
master the services which the Booted Cat rendered to the Marquis de 
Carabas, gaining for him the hand of a king’s daughter and the pro- 
perty of a seven-headed snake. At last the gazelle falls ill, and its 
master shows it no sympathy. It dies, and instead of giving it an 
honourable burial, he flings it into a well. That night he dreams 
that he is back in his original: position, grovelling on the heap of 
rubbish. He wakes, and finds his dream realised. He is back again 
there, all his state and prosperity as Sultan Darai having disappeared. 
This termination seems to have been borrowed from some other tale, 
of the class to which belongs the German tale of ‘The Fisherman and 
his Wife, wherein the enriched fisher-folk who ask for too much sud- 
denly find themselves reduced to their former misery in their original 
hovel. 

The group of stories to which ‘ Puss in Boots’ belongs is one of the 
largest and most widely ramified of the divisions of folk-tales. The 
themes those stories handle, the sentiments they express, are within the 
comprehension of all hearers, and appeal to feelings which influence 
every heart. The leading part allotted in them to animals endears them 
to youth, their slightly cynical flavour is grateful to old age. Even in 
Europe they still indirectly support the cause of kindness towards the 
brute creation. The dullest peasant cannot mistake the sense of such 
a story as the ‘ Well Done and IJ] Paid’ of the Norse Tales (No. 38), 
in which the man behaves so ungratefully to the fox which has saved 
him from a bear, or the Russian story which tells how ‘ old kindness 
is forgotten’ (Afanasief, iii. No. 24). The latter tale is almost 
identical with that of ‘The Brahman, the Tiger, and the Six Judges’ 
in Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days, which is the same in all but a few 
details as the old Indian story (Benfey’s Panchatantra, i. 113) of the 
crocodile which induced a Brahman to carry it in a sack to Benares, 
in order that it might live in the holy Ganges. At the end of the 
journey it was about to devour its benefactor, when he appealed for 
sympathy to a mango-tree and an old cow. The mango replied that 
men were accustomed to destroy trees after having derived benefit 
from their shade and fruit. The cow said that now it could be no 
longer of use to men, they had abandoned it to the beasts of prey. 
Fortunately for the Brahman, a fox came up which persuaded the 
crocodile to go back into the bag, whereupon it was killed by the 
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man and eaten by the fox. In the Russian variant, the man who 
has been rescued from death by the fox finally hit it over the head 
and beat it to death, saying the while, ‘old kindness is forgotten.’ 
In many of the Indian stories of this kind, a warning against man’s 
ingratitude is given in a very straightforward manner. A hunter, 
says one of them, took refuge from the wrath of a tiger in a tree, 
and was hospitably entertained by a monkey which had its home 
there. In the course of the night, while the man was asleep, the 
tiger came and asked the monkey to throw him down. The monkey 
refused, in spite of the tiger’s warning that his guest, being a man, 
would be sure to do him an injury. Later on the tiger came back 
and found the man awake, and easily persuaded him to throw down 
the sleeping monkey. But the monkey escaped, and next morning 
went forth to seek a breakfast for his guest. The man availed him- 
self of its absence to kill its entire family. On its return the monkey 
was grieved but not angered, and proceeded to show its guest the 
way out of the forest. When they reached the open country, the 
man killed the monkey and set out homewards. Before he got there, 
however, he fell into a hole, and so right through into hell. Mean- 
time the monkey was carried up into heaven, where it found its 
family restored to life. In one of the sacred books of Tibet (Kah- 
gyur, vol. iv. f. 212), the hunter who rescues from a hole into which 
they have fallen a lion, a snake, a mouse, and a hawk, is expressly 
warned by the lion not to have anything to do with a woodcutter who 
is also in the same place of captivity. ‘I shall be grateful to you,’ 
it says, ‘but do not draw up that black-haired forgetter of kindness 
received.’ In spite of that warning the hunter rescues the wood- 
cutter, and suffers accordingly. The story occurs also in the Pan- 
chatantra, and from the work of which the Panchatantra is the 
Indian representative it passed towards the middle of the eighth 
century into the Syriae and Arabic Kalilah and Dimnah, and thence 
in the eleventh century through Symeon Seth’s Greek translation, 
and in the thirteenth century through the Latin translation (from a 
Hebrew version) of Joannes of Capua, it made its way into the 
literature of Europe. 

Among ourselves the best known story of the kind is that of 
Whittington’s cat, which offers an inteiesting illustration of the 
manner in which fictitious events are connected with the career of a 
real person. According to the chap-book legend, young Whittington 
purchased a cat with the only penny he possessed in the world, not 
out of pity, but with the sensible view of keeping down the rats and 
mice by which he was annoyed in his garret. The cat, being sent 
out as a venture in one of his master’s ships, fetched a high price in 
Barbary, where rats and mice were rife but cats were unknown, and 
so laid the foundation of his fortunes. Sir Richard Whittington’s 
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biographers have made a touching stand in defence of the authenticity 
of this highly improbable story. Dr. Lysons refused to yield a jot 
to the argument that, as the tale had been told over and over again 
in many lands, and had been known in Persia before Whittington 
was born, therefore the author of the legendary life of his hero 
probably borrowed the incident. He even held that ‘the very fact 
of the story being so widely spread goes to prove that it has some 
foundation of reality.’ Mr. Besant, in the bright and graphic memoir 
of Whittington which he contributed to the New Plutarch, after 
justly dismissing Mr. Riley’s ‘ingenious’ suggestions as to ‘cat’ 
being a corruption of achat, a purchase, or a term meaning a collier, 
goes on to argue in favour of the credibility of the story on the 
following grounds. There used to exist in the Mercers’ Hall a 
portrait of Whittington, dated 1536, in which a black and white cat 
figured at his left hand. A still existing portrait by Reginald 
Elstrack, who flourished about 1590, represents him with his hand 
resting on u cat. The story is told that the hand originally 
rested on a skull, but that in deference to public opinion a cat 
was substituted, which proves that the legend or the history had 
been by that time completely spread. That is also proved by a refer- 
ence to the cat legend in Heywood’s Jf You know not Me, and by 
another in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
Newgate gaol was rebuilt by Whittington’s executors, and his statue, 
with a cat at his feet, is said to have been set up on the gate, and to 
have remained there till the fire of 1666. Moreover a piece of plate, 
on which figured ‘ heraldic cats,’ was presented to the Mercers’ Com- 
pany in 1572; and in the house at Gloucester which the Whittingtons 
occupied till 1460, there was dug up a stone, when repairs were being 
made in 1862, ¢ on which, in basso rilievo, is represented the figure 
of a boy carrying in his arms a cat. The workmanship appears to be 
of the fifteenth century.’ 

This is all that can be said in favour of the legend. Against it, 
besides its inherent improbability, may be called as witnesses various 
folk-tales, which at least suggest that the story is one of the common- 
places of popular fiction, capable of being associated with any his- 
torical or fictitious personage. In the German ‘ Three Luck Chil- 
dren’ (Grimm, No. 70), the story becomes farcical. The cat, after 
being bartered for a mule laden with gold, frightens its new pro- 
prietors so greatly by its mewing that they attempt to rid themselves 
of it by means of artillery, whereby they destroy the royal palace. 
The Whittington’s Cat story is told of a citizen of Venice by 
Albertus of Stade, who wrote his chronicle about a hundred years 
before Whittington was borv.’ A poor man, he says, who possessed 





5 He is supposed to have been made abbot of the monastery at Stade in 1240. 
His Chronicon Universale was not published till 1587, and the cat story may be an 
interpolation. 
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nothing but two cats, entrusted them toa rich merchant, who hap- 
pened to visit a mouse-plagued land. There he sold the cats at a 
high price (vendidit catos pro magna pecunia), and brought home 
much wealth to his poor fellow-citizen. The Norse story of ‘The 
Honest Penny’ (Tales from the Feld, p. 22), is told at much 
greater length, approaching very closely in form to the variants 
current in Eastern Europe. From Sicily come two highly religious 
specimens of the tale. In one (Pitré, No. 116), St. Michael the 
Archangel protects a youth in many ways. Among other things, the 
Saint tells him to procure a ship-load of cats from a king. The king 
issues an order that ‘ all persons who possess cats shall bring them to 
the king’s palace.’ Having obtained his feline cargo, the youth sells 
it in a catless land for its weight in gold. In the other Sicilian 
variant St. Joseph is the supernatural protector, and a ship-load of 
gold is the price realised by the cats, but in other respects the two 
legends entirely agree. The Servian version (Vuk, No. 7) begins, 
like the Norwegian, with the account of a righteously earned coin, 
which the earner entrusts to a merchant, who with it ransoms a cat 
which boys are about to drown. After a time the merchant comes 
to a land where rats and mice sadly vex the inhabitants, who are 
obliged to shut themselves up at night in chests, for fear of their ears 
being gnawed off, and where a ship-load of gold and silver is gladly 
given in exchange for the cat. In Afanasief’s collection of Russian 
folk-tales the story occurs twice. The ‘Three Kopeks’ (v. No. 32), 
opens in the same way as the Norwegian and Servian variants. A 
workman at the end ofa year accepts from his master only one 
small coin. This he tests by throwing it into a river, saying, ‘ If I 
have served truly and faithfully, then my kopek will not sink.’ It 
does sink, and he recommences his labours. At the end of the second 
year the coin which represents his wages sinks also. But when the 
third year has gone by, and he has a third time thrown a kopek into 
the river, all three coins rise to the surface of the water. With one 
of them he purchases a cat, which is eventually bartered for three 
ships. The other story, that of ‘The Wise Wife ’ (vii. 22), is one of 
the most remarkable of all the variants of the tale. A youngest son 
of feeble intellect purchased a dog and a cat with the money his 
father had left him, and set out to seek his fortune. Meeting some 
merchants, he entrusted to them his cat, which they carried to a land 
where no one had ever seen a cat, but rats and mice were as plen 

tiful as grass in a field. The chief merchant was invited one day to 
the house of a commercial man, who made him drunk and left him 
to spend the night in a barn, saying to himself, ‘Let the rats eat 
him up, and we shall get his wealth for nothing.’ Fortunately the 
cat had followed the merchant, from whom it could not bear to be 
absent. So when the rats arrived they suffered greatly. The host 
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looked in next morning, and found to his great surprise that ‘ the 
merchant was not a bit the worse, and the cat was finishing the last 
rat.’ He straightway purchased it for six barrels of gold. The 
merchant returned home and handed over to the youth his share of 
the money. ‘ What shall I do with it?’ thought the young man. 
At length an idea occurred to him. Wandering through towns and 
villages, he distributed two-thirds of his money among the poor. 
With the remainder ‘he bought incense, piled it up afield, and set 
it alight. As it burnt, the odour thereof went up to God in heaven. 
Suddenly an angel appeared, saying, ‘The Lord has ordered me to 
ask you what you would like to have.’ ‘I don’t know,’ answered the 
fool. Unable to decide for himself, the youth was at length in- 
structed by an old man as to what he should ask for. ‘If riches are 
given to you, you will probably forget God, said the greybeard. 
‘ Better ask for a wise wife.’ The youth did so, and was made happy 
for ever. 

In this story we are carried far away from Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton and the thrice-gained mayoralty of London town. The ‘ natural’ 
who spends a fortune on alms-giving and incense-burning is a very 
different being from the practical mercer of our own land; so im- 
pulsive and altogether untradesmanlike a speculator was much more 
likely to be indebted for the foundation of his fortune to a bartered 
cat than the practical Englishman whose real success has been asso- 
ciated by tradition with a probably fictitious feline friendship. We 
can scarcely hope that any new evidence will be found in support of 
the Whittington legend. But it is very probable that fresh variants 
of the story of his cat will be discovered in Eastern lands, all tending 
to preach the same doctrine—that it is right to show kindness to 
animals, and that he who saves the life of even a cat shall not go un- 
rewarded. The same lesson is taught also by the Puss-in-Boots tale, 
when it appears in its complete form, with the warning appended 
thereunto that of all animals man is the most ungrateful. And thus 
Whittington’s Cat and the Booted Cat may fairly claim the right of 
standing side by side amid the ranks of the great moral instructors 
of the world. 

There remains to be told but one more cat story of importance. 
It claims to be of recent date, and it conveys the useful moral that 
they who attempt to benefit their fellow-men must be prepared for 
frequent disappointments. A few years ago, if newspaper reports 
may be believed, a ship was sent to the colony of Tristan d’Acunha 
with a score of cats on board. These animals were a present from 
the Lords of the Admiralty, to whom it had been reported that the 
island was mouse-ridden. When the vessel arrived the Governor of 
the colony begged that the cats might be kept on board. It was 
quite true, he explained, that the island was infested by mice, but it 
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was also overrun by cats. And in Tristan d’Acunha cats, in consequence 
of some strange climatic influence, always abandoned mousing, a fact 
which accounted for the abnormal development of the mouse popula- 
tion. So that a gift of cats to Tristan d’Acunha was even less likely 
to be welcome than a present of ‘ owls to Athens.’ 


W.R. S. Ratston. 











THE PROCEDURE OF THE HIGH COURT 
OF FUSTICE. 


Tuat the present procedure in the High Court of Justice is very far 
from attaining the great object of protecting the rights of all parties 
with as little delay, cost, and risk of failure of justice as possible, is 
proved by the general and loudly declared discontent which we hear 
on all sides; indeed, not long ago a letter appeared in the Zimes 
newspaper, from a member of the Judicature Commission itself, 
strongly expressing this feeling, since which communications to the 
same effect—reported to emanate from a very high authority—have 
appeared in that journal. 

And yet there is much good in the new procedure. The clauses 
about the recovery of debts are very well intended. Law and Equity 
are to a great extent fused together, and the useless old technical 
rules are abolished. Still, on the whole, the new system does not 
work nearly so weil as the one it superseded—which had, indeed, 
been very greatly improved by the reforms made in 1852 and sub- 
sequently. 

This sad result is to be attributed mainly to the sweeping clauses 
about appeals, allowing them on any question, whether of substance 
or procedure, almost without stint. And every lawyer knows that it 
is through appeals that the poorer party is worn out and the long 
purse wins, right or wrong.' Summum jus, summa injuria. But 
often it is not even jus ; for not only do the courts frequently play a 
sort of game at chequers, each reversing the decision of its immediate 
predecessor, but in the opinion of the legal profession, the judgment 
of the ultimate court of appeal is not always sound. Surely when 
such doctors so differ the questions cannot have much bearing on 
substantial justice; and accuracy of decision of such nice points is 
dearly purchased with a practical denial of justice to a large portion of 
the community. 

As to the attainment of uniformity of decision and conformity with 

' In bankruptcy, appeals are notoriously a chief means of devouring estates by 
law. The late Mr. Commissioner Balguy, who took practical views of things, used 
to remark on receiving notice of appeal, ‘A good estate, I perceive.’ And yet the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869 actually instituted an additional appeal ! 
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utility, which is the alleged justification of the appeal system, that 
would be far more cheaply and certainly effected by a minister of 
justice, who might be a subordinate of the Lord Chancellor, and 
whose business it should be to watch the proceedings of the courts 
and to bring into Parliament an annual bill amending the law where 
decisions had shown it to be in an undesirable state :—for all our 
courts, including even the House of Lords, are bound to decide upon 
the law as it 7s, not as it ought to be. 

Our old common law procedure, with all its faults, had one great 
merit—that, as compared with other systems, appeals were few, and 
those upon questions of fact were kept within very narrow bounds. 
The wearisome appeals engendered by the practice of written evi- 
dence, in foreign countries and Scotland,’ and in our own courts of 
Equity, did nct arise under our common law practice of viva voce 
evidence and trial by jury. 

Save writs of error, which could only be had upon grounds 
appearing on the face of the record * (therefore not including matters 
arising at the trial, unless put upon the record by bill of exceptions— 
a course rarely taken), appeals were formerly not as of right, but only 
on leave granted by the courts appealed to. The course was for a 
party dissatisfied with the verdict (whether on the ground that the 
judge had improperly admitted or refused evidence, or had mis- 
directed the jury on the law, or that the verdict was against the 
weight of the evidence), to move the court in banco for a rule calling 
upon his opponent to show cause why the verdict should not be set 
aside, and a new trial had ; and this rule was not granted unless the 
mover made out a primi facie case.t Thus the party who had gained 
the verdict could not be harassed at the mere will or caprice of his 
defeated opponent.® And there was no appeal from the court in 
banco on the ground that the verdict was against the evidence. 
Thus, subject to reasonable security against perverse or corrupt ver- 
dicts, the ancient principle ad questionem legis respondent non 
judices—i.e. that questions of fact should be decided by those who 
heard the witnesses examined—was maintained. Iadeed, if twelve 
men have come to a unanimous verdict, which is approved by the 
full court, after hearing the explanation of the judge who presided at 
the trial, the questions of fact may be fairly considered to be settled. 


* It is well known that Lord Eldon promoted the Bill whereby trial by jury in 
civil cases was introduced into Scotland, in order to get rid of the fearful piles of 
papers which used to come up to the House of Lords in Scotch appeals. 

8 The written proceedings in an action are collectively called the record. 

4 This practice still exists as regards proceedings in the Divisional Courts. 

5 Under the old practice the verdict was never set aside, on the ground that it 
was against the evidence, unless the judge who tried the cause was dissatisfied with 
it. With some judges and some juries, however, the finding of the jury is really the 
verdict of the judge. In this respect, therefore, the old practice was open to 
improvement. 
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But now a party, even though he has not the ghost of a case, may 
of his own mere will enter an appeal against any decision whether 
on law or fact, and may drag his unhappy opponent from court to 
court up to the House of Lords. And in these appeals judges seem 
sometimes to take a pleasure in showing their acuteness by starting 
hypotheses which, had they heard the evidence, they would see to be 
groundless. And instead of, as formerly, never setting aside a verdict 
as against evidence, unless satisfied that the jury had come to a wrong 
conclusion, the courts now proceed to re-try the cause, as it were, on 
the notes, and often order a new trial because—with their very im- 
perfect means of judging of the evidence, as compared with the jury 
whe heard the witnesses examined—they are not quite satisfied that 
the verdict was correct. 

Moreover, appeals are now by way of re-hearing, so that new 
matter may be introduced, and thus the cause be gone over afresh. 

Under the old Scotch system, when the House of Lords had 
delivered its judgment, the matter was at last at an end. But now, 
in England, the decision may be that there shall be a new trial, and 
so the matter with all its appeals may be repeated ; and this may happen 
again and again ad infinitum. Thus our present procedure inge- 
niously contrives to combine the evils of both the old systems. 
Indeed, in an action now pending (Smitherman v. The South-Eastern 
Railway Company—by the widow of a labourer who was killed on the 
railway), a verdict having been found for the plaintiff, an order 
for a new trial was made by the Divisional Court,° which order was 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, but re-established by the House of 
Lords ; and the cause was tried a second time with the result of a 
second verdict for the plaintiff. The defendants again moved the 
Divisional Court for a new trial, which was refused, as it was, on 
appeal, by the Court of Appeal. And, although the plaintiff's 
counsel was stopped by the court, which must have considered that 
the defendants had not a leg to stand on, it was understood that they 
would go again to the House of Lords, notwithstanding that the 
plaintiff had already undergone two trials and jive hearings before 
courts at Westminster, including the enormously costly proceeding 
in the House of Lords! And in another pending case, also an 
action against a company, a question of venue—i.e. in what county 
the trial should take place— was appealed by the defendants from 
the Master to the Judge in Chambers, from him to the Divisional 
Court, and thence to the Court of Appeal, whence it may be carried 
into the House of Lords, although every decision has been in favour 
of the plaintiff! Obviously, therefore, any party who is rich and 
unscrupulous enough may weary out or ruin his opponent, however 
good the case of the latter may be. 


6 The Divisional Courts now do the duties formerly performed by the Courts in 


banco. 
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Appeals are no doubt greatly stimulated by the abrogation of the 
old rule, that, as a party was not answerable for a mistake made by a 
court of justice, he was not required to pay his opponent’s costs of a 
trial or hearing in which he was victorious, even though the verdict 
had been set aside or the decision reversed on appeal. Now, such 
costs, although in the discretion of the court, are usually made 
‘costs in the cause’ (i.e. to be paid by the party ultimately losing 
the action), and thus litigants are impelled to go on, like gamblers 
playing double or quits, until one or both are ruined. Of a verity 
the maxim, interest reipublice ut sit finis litiwm, must have been 
forgotten by our law-givers, and a man who enters a court of justice 
ought to be gifted with Job’s patience and Fortunatus’s purse. 

The remedies for this state of things seem to be pretty obvious: 

First, there should be no appeal as of right, but only by leave, 
as is now the case on questions of costs; and this leave should be 
granted, either by the court appealed from, or by that appealed to. 
On the delivery of judgment either party might ask the court for 
leave, and on permission being granted, he could at once enter 
his appeal ;’ while, upon refusal, it should be competent to him to 
move the court of appeal for leave, which that court would grant 
if the applicant succeeded in establishing a real doubt of the sound- 
ness of the judgment. Thus, a successful party could not be further 
harassed unless, in the opinion of a court of justice, there was some 
reasonable doubt whether the decision ought not to be reversed. As 
to matters of procedure, it might be further provided that there should 
be no appeal beyond the Divisional Court—even with leave—unless 
another such court had decided the point differently. 

As to the discretion of granting new trials because the verdict is 
against the evidence, it might be provided that a dissatisfied party 
should have the right to apply for a new trial, either to the Divi- 
sional Court having possession of the cause, or to the Court of 
Appeal; so that, if the judge who tried the cause was a member 
of that Divisional Court, the party might avoid any supposed influ- 
ence of that judge against him. Before deciding, however, the 
court should consult the judge who tried the cause. The decision of 
the court thus selected should be final upon the question of new trial 
on the ground of the verdict being against the weight of the 
evidence. 

Besides the abuse of appeals, much evil seems to arise from the 
too common practice of allowing the costs of interlocutory proceedings 
to be ‘costs in the cause’ even when those proceedings are quite 
unnecessary. If the parties so needlessly moving were sternly visited 
with costs to be paid immediately, much vexatious practice would be 


7 I believe courts appealed against would not se'dom grant this leave. In my 
own experience I have sometimes had to give judgment when in great doubt upon 
the matter, and have expressed a hope that my decision would be ap ealed against. 
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prevented. Needless and vexatious proceedings for discovery, which 
are so much complained of, would be obviated by the adoption of the 
plan proposed in the second part of this article. 

I venture to submit that the introduction of these provisions, 
together with some minor improvements—particularly in the rules 
drawn by the judges in pursuance of the Judicature Act—would 
restore the advantages of the old system without impairing those of 
the new. 


Having considered those particulars in which, as I conceive, the 
new procedure errs in departing from what went before it, I wili now 
endeavour to show that it has retained two very serious evils of the 
system which it superseded. 

First, the present procedure involves too many steps; and every 
one, who, like myself, has acted as a taxing-master, knows that each 
step, even though unopposed, adds a number of items to the bill of 
costs, while, if contested, it involves serious expense, and may even 
lead to a course of appeals. 

And, secondly, the existing system preserves the endeavour to evolve 
the matters in dispute by means of written pleadings—a practice which 
all experience proves to effect its object very imperfectly, and to in- 
volve great expense and delay, often occasioning courses of appeals 
on questions quite foreign to the merits. A leading object of a good 
system of procedure should be to avoid raising questions, whereas one 
would suppose that special pleading was devised in order to raise as 
many as possible—as if the business of courts was, not to do substan- 
tial and speedy justice, but to entertain and decide controversies 
worthy of the Schoolmen. 

Could not some simple procedure be devised more resembling the 
modes of transacting ordinary business, which have gradually esta- 
blished themselves, and are found to work with such convenience and 
efficiency that no one ever thinks of altering them ? 

If a father, schoolmaster, or employer has to decide a dispute 
between two members of his establishment, he does not call upon 
them to put in a parcel of written statements, and take exception to 
each other’s documents, &c., raising all sorts of collateral issues; but 
the parties appear before him and state their cases, and then by means 
of questions, what they differ about is soon elicited, and if possible 
they are induced to come to an arrangement ; and, failing this, they 
are called on to prove their allegations, and a decision is made. 

Now the plan which I propose for settling the preliminaries of an 
action.(and which would in a large proportion of instances settle the 
action itself), is founded on this basis. And in this idea I have been 
confirmed by an experience of nearly twenty years in courts where 
the procedure is simple, containing very little that is analogous to 
special pleading. Asa Registrar and acting Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
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and as an active Justice of the Peace in a very populous district, I 
have been struck with the ease wherewith preliminaries, which, had 
they been dealt with by special pleading, might have consumed many 
months of time and occasioned a great expense, have been arranged 
by a few minutes’ conversation, or perhaps wrangling. 

No doubt the vast majority of causes determined by magistrates 
are of a very simple character ; though now and then questions of 
much complexity arise—while a bankruptcy involves what are tanta- 
mount to many separate suits, raising difficult questions of fact, of 
law, and of equity. When holding what are called First Meetings in 
bankruptcy I have often in a morning determined a number of claims, 
each of which might have formed the subject of a separate action 
at law with all its pleading and procedure. 

This facility is greatly aided by the power of adjournnent 
possessed by the courts in question, so that, in case of surprise or 
unexpected difficulty, the hearing may be postponed to enable the 
parties to find further evidence. But where, as in the High Court, 
causes are mostly tried by jury, adjournment is almost impossible. 
Further, many of the causes there are of so large and complicated a 
character that to attempt to try them without previous preparation 
would necessitate the calling of many needless witnesses,* the in- 
curring of great expense, and sometimes even occasion a failure of 
justice. 

If special pleading is to be abolished, therefore, some other mode 
of preparing causes must be adopted, and I venture to submit the 
following plan as likely to effect the object in a simple and business- 
like manner with as few steps as possible, and to obviate us far as 
may be the costly and troublesome prcceedings called trials. 

I would propose that, at any time after appearance has been 
entered in an action, either party should be entitled to take out asum- 
mons to settle the record, before a Master of the Court. The litigants 
should attend on the day named, accompanied or not, as they please, 
by solicitor or counsel, subject of course to the regulations of the 
chambers, and bringing the documents on which they rely, and any 
that they may have received notice to produce. The plaintiff’s case 
and the defence should be shortly stated, the Master asking such 
questions as he thinks proper. 

* The hardships inflicted on witnesses are, perhaps, not sufficiently considered in 
our jurisprudence. A witness may be summoned from the farther end of the 
kingdom, being compelled to leave business of extreme importance, the death- 
bed of a near relative, &c., and kept kicking his heels in Westminster Hall day 
after day—and sometimes week after week—waiting for a trial to come on, in order 
that he may give evidence in a cause in which he has not the slightest interest. It 
will be answered that this is necessary for the administration of justice ; but certainly 
such a practice should be strictly confined within the limits of the necessity. Com- 
pared with this hardship, any inconvenience to the parties which may arise out of 
their being summoned as proposed below in their own cause and at a time fixed to 
suit their convenience, is small, 
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Either party should be entitled to examine the other on oath, 
asking him any questions which he might put to him at the trial of 
the action, and each making his own statement or being re-examined 
by his advocate. The Master should decide objections to questions 
or answers, a dissatisfied party appealing, if he thought proper, to a 
judge on leave from the Master or judge. Such appeals would not, 
however, often occur.?. The examination should be taken down and 
should be admissible at the trial as evidence against the party 


examined. The admission of documents, &c., might also be obtained 


at this stage. 

After hearing the case it should be the duty of the Master to 
endeavour to induce the litigants to come to terms and consent to a 
judgment. Ina great proportion of causes, it would be clear, after 
such an investigation, that one or other of the parties had no chance 
of success, and on this being exptained to him by an impartial and 
influential person, he would, in most instances, give way; and even in 
cases where there was something to be said on both sides, compromises 
would frequently be effected :—indeed I have often been surprised 
by the readiness wherewith my suggestions have been adopted by 
litigants before me. And thus suits would be satisfactorily settled 
at a small cost, and before the suitors had become irrecoverably 
hostile, and their private differences been exposed to the public gaze. 

Where a party obviously had no case the Master would urge him 
to yield, and on his refusal, if a defendant, application might be 
made to a judge to direct judgment to be entered against him; and 
if a plaintiff, a judge might be empowered to stay the action, or at 
any rate to order him to find security for costs. Indeed, it would 
save expense and delay if these powers were conferred on the Master, 
subject, however, owing to the importance of such decisions, to an 
appeal as of right to a judge in chambers. 

In cases which could not be thus settled, it should be the duty 
of the Master '® to draw up the record. _Where the disagreement is 
upon questions of law only, this might be done in the manner of a 
special case, and where the issues are of fact, or of mixed law and 
fact, the case should be similarly stated so far as the parties agree, 
and then the allegations of each party should be set out, the 
different matters in contest appearing under distinct articles. Par- 

® At present parties may propound to each other written interrogatories ; but the 
inefficiency, dilatoriness, and costliness of these, as compared to vivd voce examination, 
is well known. The pleadings, too, are;not verified by oath or affirmation, though the 
parties must admit what they cannot fairly dispute on pain of incurring costs. This is, 
however, an insufficient substitute for verification on oath, as it may be worth while 


to pay the costs of proving a fact in order to compel the opponent to call a witness 
to be cross-examined, &c. Indeed, if every step in the cause, including the issuing 
of the writ and the putting in appearance, were accompanied by an affidavit of truth 
or merits, many vexatious proceedings would be prevented. 

1 That is, legally speaking. Practically the records would be usually drawn and 
settled by the counsel and solicitors on both sides, though signed by the Master. 
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ticulars should be gone into, so far as is necessary, to raise all 
questions of law upon the record. 

The record, when drawn up, should be printed, a revise being 
sent to each party, in order to afford him an opportunity of taking 
out a summons to correct any error into which he might suppose the 
Master to have fallen. If any suitor objected to the record when 
finally settled by the Master, on the ground that any fact was stated 
as admitted, which the party did not admit, or that anything was left 
out, which he contended for, he should be empowered to appeal to a 
judge by leave. 

The record being completed, the cause should, when no facts 
are in issue, be set down for argument before the Divisional Court, 
as is now done with a special case; otherwise, the articles should be 
dealt with pretty much as traverses and demurrers are treated at 
present—viz. the legal questions, if any, first determined by the 
Divisional Court, and then, if necessary, the facts tried by a jury or 
other mode provided by law. A cause suitable for arbitration would, 
upon completion of the record, be referred. 

To prevent the necessity of bringing up litigants from remote 
parts of the country, it might be provided that, when they reside at 
more than a certain distance from London, the summons should be 
returnable before the County Court Judge of the district, who should 
for this purpose be invested with the powers of a Master. 

Any inconvenience which the parties might suffer from having to 
appear personally, would be far more than counterbalanced by the 
saving of expense and delay to them and the diminution of the 
hardships inflicted upon witnesses. 

It is obvious that, by this plan, both the cost and delay of liti- 
gation, and the waste of the time of the courts, would be greatly 
diminished, since a very large portion of the causes which now go to 
trial would be settled in the preliminary stage; and as regards the 
remainder, the matters in issue would be reduced to the narrowest 
compass. Indeed, the economy of expenditure on judicial establish- 
ments would be great, since owing to the settlement of actions in 
this preliminary stage, a large part of the business now done in a 
court consisting of a judge receiving 5,000/. a year with an associate 
or master and other officers, and a jury, would be transacted before 
a master getting from 1,200/. to 1,500/. a year, who would need no 
aid but that of a clerk and an errand-boy. Indeed, any necessity for 
increasing the judiciary—a course to which there are other and 
greater objections than its expense—would probably be obviated by 
the adoption of the proposed scheme. 

Another advantage of the suggested plan is, that its adoption 
would, in great measure, obviate the delay of justice, which is so 
much complained of in the provinces, as caused by the infrequent 
holding of assizes for the trial of civil causes. As the settling of the 
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record would be going on continuously, that process would, so far as 
regards cases where the parties consented to a judgment, or to a 
reference to arbitration, &c., be equivalent to a court constantly 
open; and as respects other cases, turning upon questions of law 
only (except, indeed, those arising in the long vacation) the effect 
would be nearly the same, since, as soon as the record was settled, the 
cause might be set down for argument. 

It does not follow that, because many suits would be nipped in 
the bud, and others put an end to at an early stage, the business of 
the legal profession would be diminished, since many actions would, 
doubtless, be brought and prosecuted to judgment, which are now 
suppressed by the cost and uncertainty of litigation. 

With some modification the proposed procedure would be suit- 
able for proceedings in the Equity Division and in the Matrimonial, 
Testamentary and Admiralty Courts. 

Observe the difference between the present system and that pro- 
posed. Now the pleadings are drawn by two subtle gentlemen 
sitting in their chambers, each having ex parte instructions before 
him, supplied by a solicitor, who, in his turn, derives his knowledge 
of the cause of action from his client, who, from forgetfulness, 
ignorance of their relevancy, or unwillingness, often fails to inform 
his solicitor of all the circumstances of the case. These gentlemen, 
as might be expected, make their statements as one-sidedly as possible, 
each giving to his opponent and the court no more information than 
can be avoided. Compare this with the meeting of the litigants face 
to face before an able and practised Master, who, having no object 
but to do justice, and having the statements of all the parties, with 
a few shrewd and searching questions draws out the very heart of 
the case, and presents it in clear, simple, and precise language for 
the consideration of the appointed tribunal. 

The proposed procedure would compel parties and their legal 
advisers to thoroughly consider their positions at the beginning of 
the swit, instead of putting a defence on the record to stave off the 
matter for a while, and so drifting into a costly contest. 

The two following suggestions would, I conceive, be useful under 
either the present or the proposed procedure :— 

(1) Parties should be empowered to serve on their opponents 
notice to admit facts specified in the notice; and, upon refusal, if 
the facts were proved at the trial, the party refusing should bear the 
costs of the proof, whatever might be the result of the trial or of the 
cause. 

(2) A party should at any stage of a suit before trial (unless the 
record had been settled under the proposed practice) be entitled to 
serve on his opponent a statement of facts—such as is termed a special 
case—calling upon him to admit them ; and on refusal, if the judge 
who tried the cause certified that the facts proved did not materially 

Vou. XIII.—No. 71. I 
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differ from the statement served, the refusing party should bear alt 
the costs (except any which might have been caused by the default 
or misconduct of his opponent) incurred between the serving of the 
statement and the trial, including those of the trial, whatever might 
be the verdict or the result of the action. The knowledge that a 
refusal might entail a heavy burden of costs upon the recusant could 
not fail to have a powerful effect in inducing a party to accept the 
special case. And, further, that case would inform him and his legal 
adviser of the real facts—of which they are now sometimes, par- 
ticularly the legal advisers,'!' ignorant. Such information would, in 
many cases, put an end to the suit. 

Each of these proposed courses would, I submit, tend greatly to 
the desideratum of causing litigants to act fairly by admitting all 
that they could not honestly controvert ; but the most important of 
them is the bringing of the parties face to face and examining 
them viva voce before the trial and at a very early stage of the 
proceedings.'* Indeed, I believe that the major part of the benefits 
which I expect from my plan would be realised by this provision 
alone, since, after taking the parties’ evidence, it would be abundantly 
clear, in a large proportion of suits, what the judgment must be, 
while in most others the questions would be much narrowed. Indeed, 
the mere threat of such an examination, or even the knowledge that 
it might be had, would often induce litigants to make admissions, and 
not unfrequently to settle the suit. For a party often stands out until 
the time comes when he must enter the witness-box, and then 
yields. Persons familiar with our civil-jury courts must often have 
observed a barrister when opening his case beat about the bush, 
uttering truisms and evidently avoiding the gist of the matter, while 
the other counsel and the solicitors are engaged in earnest discussion. 
Suddenly the leader’s manner changes, and he informs the jury that 
he need trouble them no further, as the parties have come to a settle- 
ment. Now, the proposed preliminary vivé voce examination would 
bring about this desirable result in the beginning of the suit, instead 
of postponing it until all the costs of special pleading (with its 
attendant summonses, hearings, and perhaps appeals) and of trial 
had been incurred. 

" Solicitors often find great difficulty in getting the truth out of their clients. 
A very able and respectable attorney informed me that he once conducted an action 
for debt, when, at the trial, the defendant produced a receipt for the debt duly 
stamped and signed by the plaintiff, which of course put an end to the action. On 


my informant’s asking his client why he had not mentioned that he had received 
payment, the latter answered, ‘ Because, if I had, you would not have taken up my 


case.’ 
#2 A friend of mine, who had been engaged in a costly suit, recently informed me 
that he had discovered his opponent to be an honourable and reasonable man, and 
that he had no doubt that, if he had personally met him at first, the matter would 


have been settled in ten minutes. 
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In bankruptcy there is a power to summon for examinatiom 
persons believed to be in possession of property belonging to the 
estate—a proceeding found to be most efficient; for in many cases, 
the mere service of the summons causes restitution to be made, and 
in others, the party frequently appears and settles the matter either 
without examination or immediately after it. Further, an im- 
portant advantage (analogous to that derived from the depositions in 
criminal cases) would be obtained by fixing the parties to their 
facts early in the suit. In the Tichborne case, had the claimant 
been subjected to such an examination before he had been enabled to 
shape his evidence so as to suit it to what was deposed to by his 
witnesses—even if he had not been so broken down by cross- 
examination that his solicitor and money-lenders would have thrown 
him up—he would no doubt have committed himself to statements 
inconsistent with the evidence of the honest portion of his witnesses, 
or with facts which could have been easily proved; and, thus, the 
trial would have occupied much less time and caused much less 
expense. 

In conclusion, I would submit that the proposed plan is the 
necessary complement to that great improvement in our procedure, 
which has now stood the test of thirty years’ experience, the admission 
of the evidence of the parties, and, further, that it is not really novel 
in principle, since it greatly resembles the ancient English form 
of pleading, which, according to Mr. Serjeant Stephen, was in 
vogue down to the time of Henry III., whereby the parties or their 
advocates appeared in court, and made short verbal statements, the 
judge ‘moderating’ between them, so as to cause their alternate 
allegations to ‘at length arrive at some specific point or matter 
affirmed on the one side, and denied on the other. When the matter 
was obtained, if it proved to be a point of law, it fell, of course, to 
the decision of the judges themselves; but if a point of fact, the 
parties then, by mutual agreement, referred it to one of the various 
methods of trial then practised, or to such trial as the court should 
think proper.’'* That this system did not work into something like: 
what I have proposed is probably owing to the ancient superstition 
that the parties to an action ought not to give evidence—a figment 
which was finally demolished by that noble measure, the Evidence 
Act of 1852. 

The proposed scheme may be considered, indeed, as a re-intro-- 
duction (with modifications suiting it to modern requirements) of 


18 Stephen on Pleading, 23, 24. 5th edition. In ancient Rome, under the Lex 
butia, the pretor, in drawing up the record, decided the question of law hypo- 
thetically, directing the judices to give such and such judgments accordingly as they 
found the facts proved. Vide Long's edition of Cicero's Oratiens, vol. i. p. 160, et seq. 
Title, dicta Magistratuum.. 
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the most ancient and natural form of procedure—viz., of the parties 
appearing in the first instance before the judge, and stating their 
cases to him. 


Postscript. 


The proposals of the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, an account of which some time ago appeared in the 
newspapers, seem to be of considerable importance. 

The proposed notice to admit facts coincides with that suggested 
above; and the proposal that each cause should be from the first 
placed under one Master would probably produce some, though not 
most, of the benefits of my proposal to begin the work of the suit, 
after appearance, by bringing the parties face to face before that 
officer, and then and there settling the record. The restrictions on 
the present almost unlimited power of appeal, suggested by the Com- 
mittee, can, so far as they go, hardly fail to be beneficial; and the 
same may be said of the proposed regulation of the proceedings for 
discovery. As to official shorthand writers, it would be very desirable 
that one should be attached to every court in the kingdom, and 
should take down every word said by parties, counsel, witnesses, 
jurors, or judges, so that a record of all that took place might be 
preserved. It would not be necessary, however, that these notes 
should be copied out unless when specially ordered; for the expense 
of copying very greatly exceeds that of taking the notes. So general 
has the art become, that competent shorthand writers may now be 
obtained at very moderate salaries. 

The only proposal of the Committee which seems open to excep- 
tion is that on motions for new trials the successful party should 
receive notice of the motion and be obliged to attend and contest the 
matter. That he should receive notice and have the option to 
appear and take the contest then, would in many cases diminish 
expense and delay; but to compel him to do so, unless when leave 
to move had been given at the trial, is inconsistent with the principle 
that the successful litigant should not be further harassed unless a 
court. considers that there is a reasonable doubt of the soundness of 
the decision in his favour. 

Useful, however, as are most of the suggestions of the Committee, 
they do little more than scratch the surface. To briag our procedure 
into a really satisfactory state we must dig far deeper. 


ALFRED HILL. 


4 Domat on the Ciril Law. Strahan's Translation, 665. 





ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL PARTY IN 
EGYPT. 


WueEn I first went to reside in Egypt in 1839, Mehemet Ali, though an 
old man, was still in his full intellectual vigour. He was a man of short 
stature, well proportioned, and with a striking countenance. His face 
was of the Albanian type, with something of the Tartar. He had a 
large thick nose, high cheek-bones, small mouth, eyes small but bright 
as a hawk’s and as keen, with a long white beard and shaggy white eye- 
brows. He dressed in turban and gombaz and always wore his curved 
Mameluke sword, having received permission from Stamboul to 
retain his ancient habiliment, in consequence of his old age. He was 
a man of restless vigour, inquisitive, shrewd, and talkative. In dis- 
position he was cruel, subject to caprice, and violent, but with 
occasional generous instincts. He had the vices in fact and the 
virtues of the ancient Osmanlis, and had nothing in common with his 
Circassian descendants of our day. 

His Court was purely Turkish—that is to say, Turkish-speaking. 
He himself had learned Arabic late in life in order better to manage 
the fellahin. The Europeans in his pay were all men of high pro- 
fessional merit, engaged for what they could do; but with few 
exceptions they never came into his presence, nor were allowed 
political influence. He communicated with them through Boghoz 
Bey,an Armenian and uncle of the present Nubar Pasha, who was his 
only minister. Many of these Europeans were Saint-Simonians and 
distinguished men. With their help he founded his Polytechnic 
School at Cairo, his school of medicine under Clot Bey, his military 
schools at Tourah and Ghizeh, and the educational institution at 
Paris under M. Jomart. These establishments, at which young 
Arabs received their education, were the foundation of the political 
revival of Egypt. The Azhar University, too, was subsidised by him 
and supplied with books and professors, and took a new lease of 
intellectual life. 

Outside in the villages of the Delta and Upper Egypt the fellahin 
laboured without thinking, as they had done since the days of the 
Pharaohs. Mehemet Ali was the only sun of their political vision. 
His will was law. They feared him for his wars to which he dragged 
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them, but they did not dream of questioning his decrees. He took 
what he wanted of them by no regular system of taxation, but 
according to his will and not excessively. He was not avaricious, 
but when he needed gold he took it where he found it. He never 
borrowed money, and there was no public debt. 

Mehemet Ali gave me two interviews on my arrival—a special 
favour—questioned me as to my spécialité (cotton cultivation), and 
sent me to Mansourah to superintend his depét there, and to plant 
2,000 acres for him with Sea-Island cotton. There I first came into 
communication with the true Egyptians, the fellahin of the Delta, 
who were obliged to come to me from all parts of Egypt with their 
produce, of which the Viceroy held the monopoly. I also travelled 
constantly in the interior on business connected with this industry. 
My interpreter and assistant, Mohammed Effendi, a young fellah who 
had been educated at the Ecole Normale at Paris, and a man of 
extensive knowledge, gave me my earliest political ideas about Egypt. 
His history is typical of the causes which have produced the national 
movement. Mohammed was a native of Shibbrekit in Baheyra, son 
of a Sheykh el Belled. At the age of sixteen he had been sent to 
Paris by the Viceroy with many others to receive a European 
education at the French mission, and afterwards, being a youth of 
promise, to the Ecole Normale, where he took his degree in letters and 
sciences and qualified to be a professor when he should return to 
Egypt. He returned with the character of being the best pupil of 
the mission, and expected to receive a correspondingly high appoint- 
ment at Cairo. Instead, however, of being thus employed, he was, by 
the jealousy of the Circassian and Turkish influence at Court, and 
because he was a fellah and one whose talents they feared, left as clerk 
in a low office at the salary of 31. a month, doing no more than the 
work of a common interpreter for several years, and it was considered 
a high advancement for him when he was transferred to work under 
me in a like mean capacity. Ihave no hesitation in saying that this 
young man was qualified by his knowledge and his talents for almost 
any intellectual charge that could have been found for him in Egypt. 
But the unlearned Turks stood between him and success, and but for 
me he might never have pierced the lowest stratum of official life. 
This was not Mehemet Ali’s fault. He did not and could not know 
all that happened, and when he learned about Mohammed from me 
he appointed him Mohawin of the Agricultural Department, and he 
xose eventually to the rank of Caimakan. As a Turk he could 
hardly have failed to become a pasha. 

Through kim I learned the misery of his fellow-countrymen, the 
uneducated fellahin, and the injustice with which many like himself, 
fellahin born, but educated men, were denied the employment due 
to their talents, simply because they were not of the Turkish caste. 
He taught me to commiserate the Arabs, and indulge in dreams of 
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their political deliverance. Already in those days the germs of 
nationalism were sprouting. These young men, educated abroad, had 
returned with the idea of their own intellectual superiority over their 
ignorant masters, and the very neglect which was employed to crush 
them spread their influence. Exiled from the capital, they settled 
down in the provinces as clerks and interpreters, discontented men : 
such as the apostles of liberty have always been. Having knowledge 
to impart they found listeners; having wrongs to relate they found 
sympathisers; and thus the apathy of generations was gradually 
infused with life. 

At the end of five years, desiring more independence, I left the 
service of Mehemet Ali and started asa cotton-planter myself at Sula- 
manieh in the province of Shergawieh, where I had received a conces- 
sion of land, and remained there for seven years, having also business at 
Alexandria, where I was acting Vice-Consul for Belgium. The 
change gave me more experience of Egypt and affairs; and in my 
leisure moments I practised medicine among the fellahin of my 
district, as an amateur, on the homeopathic system. This extended 
greatly my knowledge of their wrongs, and hopes, and aspirations. 
In 1855 I brought the first Macarty’s cotton gin from America, a 
system now universally used in Egypt, and received a decoration from 
the Sultan in consequence. 

In the meanwhile Mehemet Ali had died in 1849, his son 
Ibrahim, the victor of Nezib, having predeceased him by twelve 
months. I have frequently seen and conversed with Ibrahim. He 
was a larger likeness of his father, but with more of the Circassian 
type, his mother being of that race. He, too, was highly intelligent, 
but coarser in mind than his father, and addicted to those grossest 
Turkish vices which caused his end. He came to power in his father’s 
lifetime, and had just time to show his qualities as ruler. The few 
months of his authority left an impression of ineffaceable hatred on 
the fellahin, whom he cruelly despoiled and ill-treated, for he was, 
unlike his father, extremely avaricious, and but for his early death his 
would have been a notable reign of terror. 

Abbas, Ibrahim’s nephew and Mehemet’s successor, was the son 
of a fellah woman, and an Avrabomane. He loved agriculture, 
was kind to the peasantry, was frugal (except on certain points, 
such as the construction of buildings and the collection of horses), 
and was a good administrator. He was the first to open effective 
free trade in Egypt. On the other hand, he had all the domestic 
vices of his paternal stock, and died tragically at the hands of his 
servants a few years later, in consequence of a harem intrigue. I 
knew Abbas sufficiently to be able to appreciate his talents for busi- 
ness, having had dealings with him in connection with the supply of 
cotton-seed for his estate in the Wady, near Tel-el-Kebir. The 
fellahin liked him, as he was just with them; and the Bedouins 
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were much attached tohim. He sent many young fellahin to France 
and England for their education, but like his grandfather was pre- 
vented from protecting their later interests by his Circassian 
entourage. But for his private vices, he would have been a good 
ruler. He left no debts, but, on the contrary, a large inheritance to 
his son El Hami Pasha. He once made a loan of 380,000l., but 
repaid it in a few years. 

In 1854 Abbas died, and was succeeded by Said his uncle, 
son of Mehemet Ali by a Circassian woman. Said had been educated 
as a sailor under French tutors, and was a highly accomplished man. 
I knew him far more intimately than any of his predecessors. He 
was the first who took Europeans into his full confidence, which 
confidence was in consequence fully abused by them. Though in- 
heriting the private vices of his race, he was not a lover of money, 
being on the contrary a generous man, and even a spendthrift. 
Neither was he cruel in his dealings with the fellahin, who preserve a 
good memory of his reign. The only class he persecuted was the 
Bedouins, who had been favoured by Abbas, and whom he endea- 
voured to force from their wandering life into habits of cultivation. 
He was adored by the army, on which he spent his largesse, in- 
creasing its numbers and reforming its discipline, for this had fallen 
into disorder. He first raised fellah soldiers from the ranks, giving 
some of them the grade of bey or lieutenant-colonel. Among these, 
Arabi and Toulba will be remembered, and the National party owes 
to him in consequence a considerable debt of gratitude. He 
diminished the taxes of the peasantry, and abolished altogether the 
capitation tax (ferdeh). The result of this generosity was a 
general prosperity among the fellahin, such as has not since been 
witnessed. 

A less fortunate result of his easy dealing was the exploitation in his 
reign of Egypt by European capitalists. Said was an encourager of 
foreign trade, and gave concessions largely. He extended the railway 
system, hardly commenced by Abbas. He allowed European companies 
to be formed—among others by the Bank of Egypt—and above all he 
gave M. de Lesseps his concession for the Suez Canal. The leading idea, 
however, of this great enterprise, was not with him financial. He 
had a personal dislike for the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, and it was to annoy 
him, at least as much as to profit Egypt, that the Canal was begun. 
The Sultan, supported by the English, opposed the Canal. Said gave 
it to the French out of opposition. In connection with this scheme 
he was persuaded by M. de Lesseps to create bons du trésor, the 
origin of Egyptiandebt. It was toredeem them that in the last year 
of his reign he borrowed some millions froma syndicate of Banking 
houses in Paris and in Germany, but left a large portion of it still in 
cash in his house at his death. But for the unnatural vices which dis- 
graced his private life, he would have left more than this—an honour- 
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able name. His reign was the last the Egyptians knew of prosperity, 
of quiet, and of submission to fate. 

Ismail Pasha was the true instrument and scourge of God, sent to 
rouse the fellahin from their indifference, and make them, through 
suffering, a nation. Ismail was the son of Ibrahim. His mother was, 
like Said’s, a Circassian, and he inherited to the full the vices of a 
double strain of that evil blood. He had, to a special degree, that 
polished manner which is theirs, and which so readily ensnares the 
European eye. I knew him also well, but our relations were not 
cordial, for I was a friend of his brother Mustapha, and of his 
uncle Halim, who stood before him in legitimate succession to the 
viceregal throne. When Ismail was proclaimed Viceroy he was 
believed by those who did not know him—that is to say the Eurc- 
peans—to be a man of superior parts, and even of superior virtue ; 
but at heart he was from the first absolutely worthless. His absorbing 
vice was avarice, and from first to last his reign had no other object 
than, after pleasure, to gather into his purse all the wealth of Egypt. 
He had special talents for this purpose, and he had men about him 
who seconded him well and imparted to him the secret of financial 
operations on the large scale before his day unknown in the East. 
His three servants in this matter were Ragheb, Ismail Sadyk (the 
Muffetish), and Nubar. I will say a few words on each of them, for 
I knew them all three. 

Ragheb Bey, as I knew him first, was a Candiote,a Mussulman of 
Greek origin, and gifted with the financial cunning of his race. 
He began political life in Egypt under Said Pasha, as an employé in 
the financial department, where he was speedily promoted to a high 
position, and gained considerable reputation, especially among the 
Greek community, with whom he has always remained on excellent 
terms. It is due to him that these developed their commercial in- 
fluence so rapidly during the latter years of Said’s reign. When 
Ismail came into power he made him his finance minister, and took 
his first lessons in the absorption of wealth from him. Ragheb, 
however, was essentially a Levantine. His ideas were limited to 
the smaller operations of trade as then understood in Alexandria and 
Cairo; and at the end of four years he was discarded by his master, 
who had learned all he could teach him, and aspired to greater things. 

He was succeeded by Ismail Sadyk, a subaltern of Ragheb’s, and a 
man of more original genius and less scruple. The character of this 
minister is a strange mixture of the worst with a few good qualities. 
I knew him intimately, I am still friends with his son, and I 
can speak with knowledge of his history. He was an Arab of 
Mogrebbin origin, and he began his connection with the Egyptian 
Court as director of Abbas Pasha’s famous stud of horses at Shubra 
and Matarieh. He always had a passion for these animals, and for 
that display of hospitality which Arabs love, and he was personally 
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generous with his money, and open-handed in all his dealings. He 
had, too, a certain kind of patriotism, if such a thing can be said of 
a man who did more to ruin Egypt than, with two exceptions, any 
other. He did not love the Turks, and he hated while he used the 
Europeans. On the other hand he was absolutely unscrupulous, in 
his master’s service, in the means by which he raised him money ; and 
to the fellahin he was the cause of their most bitter sufferings. To 
his connivance were due the terrible exactions of the last twelve 
years of Ismail’s reign. In Said Pasha’s time the land tax had 
been as low as 8s. per acre; he raised it step by step to an average 
of 30s. He re-established the ferdeh or capitation tax. He in- 
vented the stamp tax on all commercial operations, the tobacco 
tax, the camel tax, the tax on oxen used in husbandry, and a 
certain tax more grievous than all to the peasantry, called the 
‘watn’ or ‘national,’ a forced contribution for the supposed re juire- 
ments of the nation. In his later years he imposed taxes which 
had not even a name, arbitrary demands of money; and to his 
inventive genius we must ascribe the transaction of the Moukdbalah. 
By his untiring energy the land was thus stripped year by year of 
all its produce, till even the best lands of the Delta had hardly 
any longer a market price. The vast sums raised by Ismail Sadyk 
have never been accounted for by any financial reckoning. The 
debt itself is nothing to them. They must have amounted to 
several hundred millions sterling, and they have left Egypt per- 
manently poor. Sadyk’s tragical end, however, saves his name from 
complete infamy, for it was due to a remnant of patriotic scruple. 
Ismail his master, pressed by Mr. Goschen to make certain arrange- 
ments which Sadyk considered tantamount to a surrender of Egypt 
to the foreigners, failed in obtaining the sanction of his hitherto 
ready tool, and a quarrel was the result. Sadyk was arrested, and 
died miserably at the hands of one of the highest personages of the 
country. 

Nubar Pasha is an Armenian of good family from Smyrna, and 
nephew of that Boghoz Bey whom I have alluded to as Mehemet 
Ali’s secretary and confidential minister. Sent to Europe as a boy, 
he received a thorough education at the hands of the Jesuits of 
Fribourg and in France, and was called to Egypt by his uncle on the 
conclusion of his studies, and placed in the Viceregal dragomanate 
where I first knew him. Later, he was sent as interpreter with 
Ibrabim Pasha on his European tour, and thus Nubar made his first 
acquaintance with the political world of Paris and London. Under 
Said he was promoted to be director of the new railways. His know- 
ledge of languages, however, and his great general ability recom- 
mended him to higher posts. At the accession of Ismail he was 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his political fortune was 
made. Ismail at once discovered in him the man most capable of 
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carrying out his schemes in all their immensity of financial daring. 
From him he learned the secret of European finance, and with a 
few intervals of temporary estrangement he retained him throughout 
his reign as confidential agent with the courts and capitalists of 
Europe. I have not space here to detail his various operations; 
they are besides sufficiently well known. It is enough to say that 
from his first act—the recognition by Ismail of the Suez Canal Con- 
vention—to his final act of the Egyptian liquidation, all the important 
fiscal operations of his reign were conducted through and by his 
Armenian minister. To him is due the rush of capital to the Nile, 
the founding of banks and houses of credit, the multiplication of 
concessions, the loans, the mortgaging of State domains, the introduc- 
tion of European officials into every department of the administration, 
and, finally, the Anglo-French Control. To him, and to him only 
after the Viceroy, the national debt of 100 millions is owing; to him 
the loss to Egypt entailed by the Suez Canal; and to him the 
establishment of the International Courts, which are rapidly trans- 
ferring the land, the only inheritance of the fellahin, into the hands 
of Greek and Syrian and European money-lenders. He is the 
cause of all this; but because his methods have been European, not 
Oriental, his work has not been criticised on its true merits by any 
but the Egyptian sufferers. To the present day Nubar Pasha is looked 
upon by many Europeans as in some sense a benefactor, a statesman of 
wide views, almost a patriot. In truth he has been a worse friend to 
Egypt than Ragheb or Sadyk—I was nearly saying than Ismail 
himself. 

And now I will go back to consider the effect of all these various 
végumes, this coincidence of growing education with intermittent but 
ever-growing oppression upon the Egyptian people. Under Mehemet 
Ali I saw them as the beasts of the field, dull oxen, neither disputing 
the will of their owner, nor knowing all they suffered, only here and 
there an exiled employé with a European education telling a knot of 
listeners the secret of other lands where liberty was known. In the 
towns a little more light, but very little, and overshadowed by the 
despotic force of character of a single man. Under Abbas an easier 
régime for the fellah, a little spoiling for the Bedouin—enough to give 
hope to both ; and under Said lighter taxation still, and more encou- 
ragement.to material improvement. 

In Said’s reign, however, I observed a new condition of things 
making its appearance in the fellah’s life. Egypt was for the first time 
opened to free trade with foreigners, and Europeans began to penetrate 
even to the remotest corners of the Delta. Their influence at first 
seemed all for good, and they were welcomed by the inhabitants, who 
saw in them something superior to themselves in education and the 
qualities which make success. They brought wealth with them and a 
sort of protection, and they taught the fellahin new arts of industry, 
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for which they were grateful. With the Europeans, however, came 
also, encouraged by the opening of a new field for them of enterprise, 
an invading host of Syrian Christians and Maltese, who from their know- 
ledge of Arabic easily made themselves at home in thecountry. This 
was especially the case during the last four years of Said’s reign, when 
the price of cotton, raised suddenly by the American war, gave employ- 
ment to all the hands which could be found. These foreign Levantines, 
with the Greeks encouraged by Ragheb, formed at once a new and 
very dangerous element in the resident population. Until their arrival 
the native Christians represented by the Copts had lived in complete 
harmony with their Moslem fellow-countrymen, but the new-comers 
brought with them the fierce fanatical prejudices of their respective 
races. The discord, nevertheless, was not at first apparent ; as long as 
the material prosperity of the cotton trade and of Said’s light taxa- 
tion lasted, men were too busy cultivating their land and making 
money by legitimate trade to quarrel much, and the full difficulty was 
reserved for the succeeding years of exaction and distress. The 
fellahin, besides, under Said were specially protected, and, as I have 
already said, some care was taken in promoting Egyptians to re- 
sponsible offices under Government, and even in the army, while the 
Copts still retained their old employments in the public service as 
accountants and clerks. 

With Ismail, however, all the evils of the foreign immigration 
made themselves immediately felt. In 1864 the price of cotton 
suddenly fell, and innumerable hands were thrown out of employment ; 
and taxes being simultaneously raised, the working population be- 
came distressed and uneasy. I was myself affected in my business 
by the change, and remember its phases well. From 1866 to 1869 
the capital thrown into the country in connection with the Suez Canal 
afforded some relief, and so delayed the crisis; but with the comple- 
tion of that great work the crisis began. Then, for the first time, the 
fellahin became unable to pay their taxes, and were obliged to borrow 
money—a thing most repugnant to their prejudices and traditional 
practice; and, unfortunately for them, money was but too close at 
hand and too easily obtained, though at enormous percentages. The 
Greeks and Syrians are money-lenders born; and in every large 
village they opened credits with the distressed peasantry, going, 
moreover, round the districts for the special enlargement of their 
trade. The fellah, called upon to pay more than he had and 
threatened with the kurbash, fell in spite of himself a victim at 
30, and 40, and 100 per cent. I have myself known instances of as 
much as 200 per cent. having thus been taken per annum; and it is 
in great measure on the gains of usury during this period that. the 
modern cities of Alexandria and Cairo, representing so many millions 
sterling, have been built. Till the year 1876, however, though usury 
was rampant in the country, it was still in a certain measure checked 
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by the difficulties thrown by Moslem law in the way of recovery of 
debts made on mortgage. The fellah was practically unable to 
mortgage his land; and his liabilities were, therefore, limited to the 
personal property he might possess. But in 1876 Nubar Pasha in- 
troduced his famous ‘ Réforme Judiciaire,’ for which he has gained 
in Europe the name of a great statesman. It was the cowp de grace 
of the peasant. Loans upon mortgage were by its operations made 
easy and secure, and the international courts made recovery of debts, 
real or pretended, against the Arab fellahin a matter of certainty for 
the foreign money-lender. It is impossible for me here to detail 
the action of this double arrangement more than to notice that the 
new system seemed designed to secure the rapid transfer of every 
acre of land from the tax-paying Egyptian to the untax-paying 
foreigner. The new law of mortgage was the easiest and least restricted 
in the world; the new law of recovery the most summary. Jtwill hardly 
be credited in Europe that an Arab debtor sued in the International 
Courts of Egypt can be foreclosed upon within three days of the 
falling due of his debt in a court presided over by foreign judges, 
on evidence given in a foreign language, and according to a foreign 
procedure, and that his only method of defence is to employ a foreign 
lawyer to argue for him in a tongue he does not understand.' This 
it was that determined the fellahin of Egypt finally to revolt, and 
which more than all else transformed the brotherly good feeling 
which had existed between Christian and Mahometan into a feeling 
of bitter hatred. 

Another pregnant cause of discontent and ill-feeling was the 
substitution under Ismail of Syrian and Maltese employés in the 
public offices for the native Christian Copts. The excuse of this 
was that the presence of so many Europeans in the country and 
the increased use of French as the official language, and the sub- 
stitution of a European system of finance for the old native system, 
rendered this imperative. The Copts are not, as a rule, good 
linguists, and they were wedded to their old methods of reckoning, 
while the Syrians are facile talkers and used to Western arithmetic. 
The Copts were accordingly ousted from the places they and their 
fathers had from time immemorial held, and they joined in a body 
the ranks of discontent. 

Lastly, Europeans began to be inducted into all the chief offices 
of State, including even the highest. The statistics on this head 
have in part been laid before the English Parliament—but only in 
part. What is known, however, is amply sufficient to account for 
the anti-European bitterness which in the later years of Ismail’s 
reign began for the first time to show itself in high and low places 

' If any doubt these facts, let them read LZ’ Egypte et Europe, par un Ancien 
Juge Mixte, the work ci that distinguished Dutchman, Van Bemmeln, now Judge of 


the High Court of Arnhem, 
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alike. It accounts for the Turks and Circassians, ruthless’ enemies 
as these have been to the Egyptians, joining at last in such large 
numbers the national and anti-foreign movement. 

So much for the wrongs which roused the people. Now I will 
speak of the men of the Revolution. 

Ever since I have known Egypt:I have known of secret societies 
there. Their origin may, I believe, be traced to the visits of Indian 
Mahometans to the Azhar University, where they were always 
cordially received, and where they developed those ideas of free- 
masonry so common throughout Asia. As early as Said Pasha’s 
reign I was invited to join a lodge of Oriental Freemasons at 
Alexandria, and the movement has since become very general. This 
lodge had nothing to do with the European lodge of Egypt called 
the ‘ Pyramids,’ ner did its members recognise any European Orient 
in their organisation. Their ideas nevertheless were very similar to 
those of European Freemasonry, only with a certain religious tinge of 
thought absent from ours. The Freemasons of Egypt were, when I 
first knew them, wholly Moslems, but the union of the Copts with the 
Moslems in the national movement later caused many of the leading 
Coptic Christians to join the lodges, so that a humanitarian princi- 
ple may be distinctly recognised now in their as in our ideas. 

In connection with these was the earliest preacher of freedom in 
North Africa, Mohammed es Senusi, who twenty years ago was a 
student at the Azhar University at Cairo. He was a Mogrebbin—I 
believe of Tunisian origin; and though he left Egypt at the early 
age of twenty-three, he had already sown there the seeds of that society 
which has since made his name famous among Moslems. His system 
was a development of freemasonry, but distinctly religious ; a religious 
socialism, in fact, based on those earliest principles of Mahometan 
teaching which inculcated a universal brotherhood in Islam, a com- 
plete religious tolerance. This may have been modified by Senusi 
later, since his retirement to Tripoli, and in view of the Panislamic 
movement of modern times with which they had originally no con- 
nection; but they have always remained in their early form in 
Egypt, and account for the language of brotherhood and toleration 
so constantly held by Arabi and his companions, and which have been 
theught an affectation by too-learned Europeans. The ideas of 
Senusi found a peculiarly congenial soil in those employés déclassés 
and their half-enlightened neighbours in the country districts whom 
I have already spoken of, and were adopted by the mass of the 
religious professors of the Azhar and by many of the notables and 
chief merchants of the towns. Es Senusi, however, left Egypt before 
the modern movement of a distinct Egyptian nationalism began, and 
so can hardly count as one of its high priests. He was a forerunner 
rather than an apostle. I saw him once only, and have unfortunately 
no distinct recollection of his individuality. 
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Another humanitarian preacher, who had a vast influence with the 
educated classes both of Cairo and in the provinces, was the Sheykh 
Gemahl-ed-din, commonly called El Afghani. This remarkable man 
was educated at Bokhara and at Delhi, and came to Cairo after 
having made the pilgrimage. I met him at Mansourah once—where 
he was giving lectures, and where he had the largest following of any 
in Egypt—and found him a most distinguished personage. He was at 
that time stili a young man, handsome and vivacious, and gifted with 
that gift of gifts with the Arabs, a pure vein of eloquence. He 
taught his pupils distinctly the reason of their wretched condition 
(for this was in Ismail’s reign), the tyranny of caste which made of 
the Turk a lord, of the Arab a labourer without hire, and exhorted 
them to educate themselves and so get the strength which knowledge 
brings to gain their liberty. These lectures or preachings were 
strictly private, for all through Ismail’s reign men known to hold 
advanced ideas were liable to seizure and imprisonment, to the White 
Nile or even the Nile at Cairo, under whose waves many aspirations 
after liberty have been prematurely stifled. He went on thus, how- 
ever, without mishap until the very end of the chapter, when at last 
he betrayed himself by too loud a cheer at the fall of Ismail, and was 
consequently banished from Egypt by the Government. He went 
away to America, and lived there as a teacher of Arabic, until later he 
returned to India, where he is now said to be. 

So far the new ideas had not penetrated the lower stratum of 
Egyptian society. It was reserved for yet a third teacher to popu- 
larise the ideas of liberty, and to give them a distinctly national and 
Egyptian character. This teacher was James Sanua. By birth a 
Jew of Cairo, with a strain of European blood, and a protégé of the 
Italian Government, he received his education partly in Italy, partly 
in his native town. His native language was Arabic, in which he is 
a good scholar, although for popular purposes he has adopted in his 
writings the patois of the fellahin, but he talks also Italian, French, 
and English. He began life as a teacher in the military school of 
Cairo, about the year 1872, where many of the younger officers, who 
have since taken part in the ‘rebellion,’ passed through his hands. 
It is therefore in a great measure due to him that the army later 
became imbued with those principles of freedom which have puzzled 
Europe by appearing in so unexpected a quarter. He instilled his 
ideas with great caution, for politics at that time were dangerous 
ground, but he became widely known among the better educated 
classes of the city, and in spite of his origin was soon a great favourite 
with the younger students of the Azhar, a most important section of 
the Cairene community. His first public venture was an anonymous 
newspaper, or rather a lithographic sheet, in which, under the 
guise of poetic conceits such as are congenial to Arab thought, he 
ventured allegorically to criticise the powers that were. These, dis- 
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tributed secretly from hand to hand, soon gained an immense 
circulation, and were the foundation of what afterwards developed 
itself into a true native press. Some of these sheets were especially 
addressed to the fellahin, and were written in their own patois, an 
idea absolutely new to the Oriental mind, and one which had an 
extraordinary effect upon the popular imagination. During the last 
five years of Ismail’s reign, there was hardly a donkey boy of Cairo, 
or of any of the provincial towns, who had not heard them read, if he 
could not read them himself; and in the villages I can testify to 
their influence, for I was myself a diligent colporteur of Sanua’s 
lucubrations wherever I went. From these beginnings, the Young 
Egypt developed itself, the earliest national newspaper. A more 
original conception was the opening of a little theatre in the old town, 
in which, disguised under the coarsest burlesque, he ridiculed all the 
contemporary extravagances of the Viceregal family. This, too, had 
an immense success, and Sanua’s plays became the rage, and found 
not a few imitators among the Azhar students. At last, he started 
his most popular venture of all, the 4bw Naddara newspaper, which 
combined his two previous styles. This was a burlesque sheet, with 
pictures, openly ridiculing the Viceroy and his ministers, and it 
simultaneously achieved its author’s popularity and his ruin. 
When Riaz Pasha came into power, shortly before the fall of bis 
master, he presented too fair a mark to ridicule, not.to fall an easy 
prey to Sanua’s scurrilous wit. For this, and for his plays, he was 
arrested, and but for his Italian protection would doubtless have 
gone the way of other premature patriots. As it was, he was exiled 
from Egypt, and sent to carry on his newspaper campaign with fresh 
vigour at Paris. 

In the meanwhile, more serious men had risen into notice, more 
distinctly Egyptian, and who were destined to play a larger part in 
history: Sultan, the Abazas, Sherei, Fakri, Wasef, the Coptic and 
Orthodox patriarchs, and lastly Arabi, who long before the fall of 
Ismail had made himself a name, and was known in the army and in 
his own province, the Sherkieh, as a man of character, patriotism, and 
courage. These were in close, though clandestine, communication 
with each other during the later years of Ismail’s reign, and had 
already formed themselves into a ‘ national party’ before ever Europe 
had dreamed of national life in Egypt. 

The National party declared itself at last in this wise: Ismail 
Pasha, as long ago as 1866, having been pressed by the Porte to send 
an army into Candia for the suppression of the Greek insurrection 
there, and wishing to charge the Porte with its expenses, had called 
together a Chamber of Notables to clothe with the sanction of a national 
vote his design of deducting these expenses from the annual tribute. 
The Notables had come to Cairo and had voted as they had been 
required on this point and others, until the era of the great loans began, 
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when, finding them no longer willing to act with him, Ismail had sent 
them back to their provinces. But though too timid to assert them- 
selves by any other act of will, the Notables did not forget the fact 
of their having been summoned and having had a certain power for 
a certain number of years; and the unrepealed law creating them a 
body in the State was the base on which the National party later 
built its programme. As long as Ismail was in power this never was 
put down in writing, but to my knowledge it was distinctly under- 
stood as the leading feature of the movement already then designed. 
The immense extravagance of Ismail had suggested to every patriot 
the thought of the nation itself assuming control of its finances as 
the only legitimate remedy for ruin, and the establishment of the 
firs: European Control under Nubar, Wilson and Bligniéres only 
increased this determination. It is a matter for speculation whether, 
if Europe had not interfered diplomatically with Egypt, the National 
party would, or would not, have succeeded in forcing their pro- 
gramme upon Ismail, but in my own mind I do not doubt they 
would. In any case they were already a power in the State suffi- 
ciently strong to need recognition by Ismail, if not by his ministers, 
for at least a year before his fall. ‘The fact of their being so, led to 
what I will now relate. 

In the autumn of 1878 Ismail was at his last financial shifts. 
He contemplated bankruptcy. The European ministers he had 
called in to re-establish his credit had failed in securing him further 
loans, and were now only a burden to him and an inconvenience, and 
he resolved to get rid of them. Todo this he needed a new excuse and 
new alliances, and he bethought himself again of his old expedient, the 
Chamber of Notables, and of the National party which now repre- 
sented a power in the State as well as an excuse. He consequently 
entered secretly into negotiations, through certain high personages of 
his Court with the National leaders. He proposed to them condi- 
tions something as follows: he would recognise them as a party, the 
party of Nationality, the Watani, and put himself at their head ; the 
movement should be directed against all foreign interference and 
foreign functionaries; he and the nation should liquidate by a com- 
mon accord the debt, on the basis of a unification of all liabilities at 
7 per cent., and as soon as this was settled he would summon again 
their Notables and give them a constitution. I do not believe that 
Ismail was sincere in this last offer (he never was sincere); but 
Sherif Pasha, who had already drafted an organic law on the former 
occasion, was put forward as a person with liberal ideas likely to satisfy 
the nation’s new demands. It was left to be inferred that the liquida- 
tion should be the prelude only of something more—of something, 
in fact, not very different from repudiation—for Ismail did not doubt 
that his subjects would willingly rid themselves altogether with him of 
the burden he had so unjustly laid uponthem. Qy’theother hand, he 
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put himself into communication with the chiefs of the army, who 
at that time were nearly all Circassians, to sound the sub-officers as to 
a further scheme. His idea was to frighten away his European 
ministers, and he wished to clothe the intended assault upon them 
with the appearance of a military émewte. There was too much 
reason for discontent in the army, and the émeute was but too 
natural. The officers had many of them been disbanded without 
pay, and the rest felt their position to be most precarious; moreover, 
national ideas had deeply penetrated the lower ranks, and the objects 
of the intended insults were foreigners. Ismail’s wishes then, all but 
the extreme measure of death, were carried out successfully. Wilson was 
hustled in the streets of Cairo, Bligniéres was frightened into shutting 
himself up in his house; and the obnoxious ministry, on the plea of 
their proved unpopularity, was immediately dissolved. The cowp 
état was eminently successful. But Ismail had been playing with 
tools edged more finely than he imagined. He had gained his pur- 
pose for the time with Europe, but thenceforth the National party 
had become a fact in Egypt—a fact stronger than the Viceregal 
throne. 

The last phase of arbitrary rule which I witnessed before the revolu- 
tion was the reign of Tewfik Pasha. In the summer of 1879 the 
bondholders and others, made aware of Ismail’s design, and scenting 
the coming bankruptcy, put such pressure on the Powers that they in- 
tervened on their behalf. Ismail was deposed, and his son succeeded 
him—the nominee of European finance. The character of this young 
prince I will describe. The son of a Circassian slave, who even before 
his birth had lost the good graces of her master, he was brought up 
in seclusion by his mother, and wholJy under her influence. Ismail 
hated his son, and his son was taught from his cradle the arts of dis- 
simulation which accompany fear. He remained longer in the harem 
than other boys, and learned no manly exercise either of mind or body. 
He has never learned the courage to speak the truth tomen. Through- 
out his career he had shown himself a woman rather than aman. His 
mother was superstitions, and brought her son up religiously as such 
persons understand religion; and when he grew up and left her care 
it was to associate with the bigoted Sheykhs of the old school at the 
Azhar, the Hanfi ulema, with whom he gained a certain reputation of 
piety. Later, European masters taught him French and English, and, 
in common with nearly all Turks who speak these languages, he has 
a deep hatred of Europe he has not always been able to conceal. 

Tewfik, however, was not placed on the throne to rule. Riaz, the 
minister given him by the Powers, exercised all power in his name; 
but he himself was a cypher in the State. Riaz took up the reins 
again where Ismail had dropped them when he summoned the help 
of the National party, and that party has known no bitterer enemy 
than him. He ruled by the police, by imprisonment, and the White 
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Nile. In the two years of his office more than a thousand persons? 
were exiled beyond Khartum, and every show of independence met 


with prompt repression. 

The National party, nevertheless, was not cowed. It had learned 
its strength, and the press in spite of Riaz continued, though with 
caution, to speak out. On the 9th of November its first printed 
manifesto appeared, in which the financial situation of Egypt was 
treated. The committee which drew up this document, besides such 
Egyptians as Sultan Pasha, Sami Pasha, Ali Bey Yemeni, comprised 
Ismail Pasha Yusri, Osman Pasha Lutfi, and Sherif Pasha—Turks 
who supported the movement as a means of power. I myself was its 
author in its French form, which differed slightly from the original 
Arabic. The following is a précis of its chief paragraphs. 


NATIONAL Maniresto or 1879. 


At a stormy moment of his fate Ismail Pasha invoked to his aid the National 
party of Egypt, whose existence he knew and which he feared. The appeal came 
too late. Noone answered. Now the National party asserts itself to save Egypt 
from financial ruin. It claims the right of every nation to be a nation, It would 
instruct the people themselves to know this right. 

The National party regrets the diplomatic interference which has caused the fall 
of Egypt’s ruler, merited though this be. While bowing to the fact, it cannot 
accept a government imposed by foreign influence, as expressing the wants and wishes 
of the country, for the country was not consulted. It repudiates such a régime. 

Egypt feels herself young and strong. She will regenerate herself through 
herself. 

Egypt declares that she will free herself of debt. She is solvent, but she must 
pay in her own way. She must be self-administered. 

The National party admits the value of foreign help under restrictions, but it 
repudiates the political interference of foreigners. The motto of Egypt should be 
‘ Work without politics.’ The party embraces all who submit themselyes to the 
common law of the land whatever their origin. 

The National party proposes to attain its object by peaceable means, resorting 
only to force in the last instance. It therefore appeals to Europe for justice, 
believing that Europe wishes Egypt's welfare, and especially to Prince Bismarck,* 
the defender of the principle of Nationalities. The present manifesto cannot yet 
be signed by the leaders of the party, because exile and death is still the reward of 
patriotism ; but under guarantee all will sign it. 

Egypt, as before said, accepts the debts of her Viceroys. But she objects to 
the pawning of her revenues to special creditors, such as those advantaged by the 
Goschen-Joubert Convention, and the Rothschild Convention. 

The National programme of finance is therefore as follows: 

a. The return of the Domain Lands to the State, 

b, Withdrawal of all privileges to special creditors. 

ce. Unification of all debts at 4 per cent. 

d. Establishment of an international control, special and temporary, for 
the sole purpose of overseeing the payment of the debt. 


This manifesto, of which six thousand copies were circulated, 
caused some commotion ; the suspected authors went into a sort of 
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2 The exact number I have ascertained to be 1,527 persons. 
* This paragraph was inserted at the special instance of Ismail Pasha Yusri, 
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self-retirement at Helwan, where they remained for a while under 
strict surveillance. 

In the spring of 1880 Mr. Rivers Wilson returned to Cairo, and 
the settlement of liquidation was made between him and Riaz. 
Though it has been much extolled by European writers, it was in fact 
the straw which broke the fellah’s back; and it certainly had the 
effect of turning the national feeling, which had hitherto been mainly 
directed against the Turks, now mainly against the Europeans. The 
clause of the arrangement which gave most terrible offence was the 
repeal of the Moukabalah settlement, which constituted a direct 
breach of faith with the peasantry, and involved them in the loss of 
some twenty millions sterling.‘ It was an injustice the poorest 
fellah could feel and understand, and which affected men in every 
village. For protesting against this astonishing injustice Hassan 
Moussa el Akkad, a young man of property in the Sherghieh, was 
exiled summarily to the White Nile, although Mr. Wilson had publicly 
invited criticism of his arrangements in the official paper. Now 
Hassan was a friend of Arabi’s, and this act of tyranny, brought 
home so near to his doors, served as the theme of the rising tribune’s 
most eloquent appeals. In his indignation he called upon his com- 
rades in arms to resist the tyranny which was threatening the life of 
every man in Egypt, and for the first time force was talked of as a 
remedy for wrong. 

An occasion soon showed itself for action, which the army was not 
slow to seize ; and in this Arabi and his friends acted by the accident 
of a common hatred in concert with the Khedive, with whom they 
were intimate through Ali Fehmi, colonel of the first regiment of 
Guards, who had married into the Palace. The position of the 
Khedive in this matter was as follows. Jealous of his arrogant 
minister Riaz, and hating the European Control which supported him, 
he thought to strengthen himself by leaning on the army. Ali Fehmi 
was his friend, and Arabi, too, spent much of his time at the Palace, 
where over games of draughts of which the prince was fond he 
sought to gain him over to the National cause. Arabi's powers of 
persuasion are great, and he at that time had undoubted influence 
which, if pursued, might have made of the Khedive a popular 
constitutional king. But unfortunately he was of too poor stuff 
even to be led to a definite end. 

Having, therefore, taken counsel of Tewfik, the colonels drew up 
a protest which they handed in to Riaz, as Hassan el Akkad had done 
to Mr. Rivers Wilson, but resolved that it should net be similarly 
treated in their own case. It asked for a reform of the army, for the 
employment of Egyptian not Circassian officers, and for the dismissal 
of the obnoxious Osman Rifki, Riaz made no reply, but laid his 


4 The largest portion of that loan was borrowed from usurers at immense sacri- 
fices, which are still hanging upon the victims of it. 
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plans in view of their destruction. It was necessary, however, first 
to secure the Khedive’s nominal assent, and the minister—a violent 
man—had little difficulty in frightening his timid sovereign into 
ordering their arrest, and making himself an accomplice of the 
treachery. An invitation was sent to his friends Ali Fehmi and Arabi, 
and to Abd el Aal, colonel of the Black Regiment, to attend a Meglis. 
The story has been often told. Before going to the rendezvous the 
colonels left word with their subordinates to watch what happened. <A 
cordon of soldiers was stationed from the Palace to the barracks, and 
orders given to march to the rescue should the leaders be too long 
detained. It has been told how this succeeded ; how the officers, de- 
prived of their swords, gave the signal, and how their regiments arrived 
at the double; how Osman Rifki escaped through a window, and how 
colonels and men together marched in triumph to the Abdin, where 
they received the forgiveness and the promises of their faithless con- 
federate. This first demonstration, purely military though it was, 
proved a signal to the nation. It spread the fame of Arabi, hitherto 
confined to the army and to his native Shergieh, far and wide through 
Egypt, and it pointed him out as the man endowed with the will and 
the courage to be the redresser of wrong. From that day petitions 
from all parts—a sure sign of power—poured in upon him on all 
sides from the peasantry ; and from a leader of soldiers he became 
endowed with the title of leader of the nation. The man in fact had 
appeared in Egypt with the hour. 

This military revolt of February 1881 was the first act of the re- 
volution. The second was of a more purely national character; it was 
matured through the following spring and summer, and reached its 
result in September. In this not only the army, but the recognised 
civilian chiefs of the party were concerned, and once more the 
Khedive. Its object was no longer merely the overthrow of a war 
minister and the reform of the simple military service, but the over- 
throw of the whole Riaz Cabinet, and of the system of despotic rule 
he represented. The prime movers in this matter were Sultan and 
Abaza Pashas—Egyptians both, and respectively the largest land- 
owners in Upper and Lower Egypt. These secretly issued circulars 
to the Sheykhs of the various villages with whom they were con- 
nected, and with the Notables of the towns, apprising them that the 
moment was arrived when the long-hoped-for dream of a parliament 
and constitutional government was to be realised. A constitution 
had been publicly promised by Tewfik in the first days of his reign, 
and he had reiterated this solemnly on the Koran since in private ; 
and the chief obstacle in the way of the nation’s hopes was Riaz. They 
were, accordingly, recommended to draw up a petition praying for 
the fulfilment of the Khedive’s promises, for representative govern- 
ment, for ministerial responsibility, and for the immediate summoning 
of the Notables for the purpose of framing an organic law. Sherif, 
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as the nominal head of the party, and the author of a former consti- 
tutional scheme, was to be put forward as a successor to Riaz, whose 
fall was to be demanded; and a promise was exacted from him that 
on his succeeding to power he would at once carry out the programme 
of the party. Finally, Arabi and the officers were chosen as the ex- 
ponents of the popular will. It was arranged that on the 9th of 
September the three regiments should march to the Palace, that the 
petition should be presented by them, and the Khedive’s assent ob- 
tained for the fall of his minister. All was arranged with perfect 
secrecy and with perfect order. The troops before leaving the 
barracks received absolute orders under no circumstances to fire a 
shot. Messengers were sent to the Consulate to avert alarm, and the 
Khedive was instructed how to act his part in dismissing his minister 
without arousing a suspicion that it was at his own desire. All, in 
fact, at that moment were in concert—the Khedive, the army, and 
the people—and on the day following the demonstration of Abdin all 
Egypt learned with delight that the reign of absolutism and ignorance 
was at an end, that the nation had entered into its rights, and that 
it was thenceforth to hold its own with other enfranchised nations of 


the world. 
Alas! it could not foresee the forces which that world was to bring 


to crush it, nor the treachery and the tears and the blood in which 
those rights were to be finally overthrown. 


Joun NINET. 





MODERN MIRACLES. 
A REJOINDER. 


Tue advocates of the pretensions of the Roman Catholic Churcl: 
are skilful in adapting the tone of their arguments to the prevailing 
fashion of the day. Just now we are nothing if not scientific. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Clarke, in putting his case for the Lourdes miracles, 
appeals confidently not to our faith or our imagination, but to our 
sense of the value of evidence, and to our powers of weighing it and 
drawing conclusions from it. The evidence which ‘ women and priests ’ 
would give is left out of the question, and only trained experts who 
know what the ‘derma and epidermis’ are, and can talk about an 
‘ anchylosis of the knee,’ are called into court. 

Mr. Clarke addresses two classes of readersin his paper. Catholics 
are informed to what extent their credulity or faith is required; and 
non-Catholics are confronted with such proofs of one particular set of 
miracles as in Mr. Clarke’s eyes can only be rejected by almost incre- 
dible folly or perversity. 

With the directions contained in the former half of his treatise J 
have nothing to do, I must remark, however, as an entire outsider, 
that the case of the rational Catholic seems a hard one. He is not, 
to be sure, to be cast out as a heretic unless he rejects those 
miracles ‘which have been examined by ecclesiastical authority and 
solemnly approved by the Ho'y See.’ But there are many other 
miracles besides these which commend themselves to a _ pious 
Catholic; and if he rejects them, he is ‘ with difficulty’ acquitted of 
‘intolerable insolence.’ He lays himself open ‘to the very gravest 
suspicion of disloyalty. The most charitable view to take of his con- 
duct would be to regard him as having acted with a very imperfect 
knowledge of his duty as a Catholic, or as excusable propter magnam 
stultitiam, on account of some extraordinary perversity or prejudice 
amounting almost to monomania.’ After which, one does not see 
why Mr. Clarke should feel injured by the ‘smile of superior intelli- 
gence’ from his Protestant friend. But these are not all the abusive 
epithets he applies to sceptical Catholics. A miracle recognised by 
episcopal authority must be accepted prima facie by ‘ every sensible 
Christian.’ Those who assail it are ‘most rash, presumptuous, and 
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profane.’ Ifthe attack fails, the man is ‘ most culpable, and a fool 
for his pains.’ He is in any case, in which a large number of people 
believe, neither ‘a wise man nor a loyal Catholic’ to run counter to 
this consensus. 

These expressions are at any rate not wanting in vigour. They 
remind us of the racy language of ecclesiastical controversy of three 
centuriesago. It seems that if the ingenuous arts at Oxford softened 
Mr. Clarke’s manners, the Society of Jesus has allowed them to grow 
fierce again. However, Mr. Clarke may be safely left to settle these 
matters with his co-religionists. 

I am now speaking as one of those who, to use his own words, 
* have neither the virtue to love nor the intelligence to appreciate the 
Divine beauty’ of his Church. To me, and others like me, he only 
addresses the last of his arguments. This argument he then applies 
to the case of the Lourdes miracles, and insinuates that none can 
‘ refuse to accept evidence so clear, so well-established, so multiplied, 
so various, so conclusive of the point at issue’ without ‘ writing him- 
self down a fool if he declares the witnesses to be either dupes or 
impostors, and the facts they narrate either a lie or a delusion.’ 

Here, at any rate, is a clear and definite issue, expressed perhaps 
in somewhat peremptory and forcible language, but still presenting 


no ambiguity and no appeal to any authority to which a man who 


uses his reason at all can demur. The existence of a miraculous 
power ‘ still energising in the Church’ need not come into the question. 
Mr. Clarke’s opponent may grant it both for the sake of argument, 
and because to deny it would be at once a petitio principii, and a 
claim to prove a negative, which it would be rash and presumptuous 
to attempt. 

The question, then, between us is simply this: ‘ Is there evidence 
for the Lourdes miracles such as any reasonable man should accept ?’ 
But even this question is a wider one than I care to undertake. I 
propose to confine myself rather to a smaller question. ‘Has Mr. 
Clarke in his paper given us sufficient evidence, or evidence of a sort, 
to convince an ordinarily rational man ?’ 

He gives us three cases out of the many which he professes to be 
able to adduce. It is, therefore, of these three, and these three alone, 
that I shall speak. 

I. Mdlle. Philippe is said to have been cured of paralysis, and of 
a ghastly wound in the throat, resulting from an operation or opera- 
tions for cancerous swellings. This cure was instantaneous and com- 
plete, took place while she was on her knees before the grotto, and 
has proved lasting. 

The evidence of this extraordinary cure is given in detail. It 
consists first of the statement of Mdlle. Philippe herself, and secondly 
of a statement by a doctor—M. Vergez—of Montpellier. To this I 
answer from the standpoint of the ignorant public: (1) I have no 
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evidence before me as to the character or trustworthiness of either 
Mdlle. Philippe or M. Vergez. I do not impeach either. ButI only 
say that I find nothing in this statement to show that they are to be 
believed in a matter so unusual. In a matter that was of little con- 
sequence this would not perhaps occur to the mind. But that merely 
means that the case in point would not be worth sifting. Here, I 
submit, the case is of sufficient importance to justify the inquiry. 
(2) Isubmit that the evidence of M. Vergez is deficient in conclusive- 
ness in animportant point. He was not present at the miracle, he only 
testifies to the curing of the wound (not a cancer); he does not say 
how long the interval was between the time at which he had seen the 
throat in its wounded state and the time at which he examined it in 
its cured state. What he calls, therefore, ‘instantaneous cicatrisa- 
tion ’ may have taken place gradually and naturally ; and for anything 
that appears from his words, he only knew of its instantaneousness 
from Mdlle. Philippe herself. In which case his evidence adds 
nothing to hers. He appears not to mention the paralysis—the cure 
of which, therefore, as far as this statement goes, rests wholly on 
Mdlle. Philippe’s statement. 

II. Mdme. André was cured of paralysis, affecting an arm and 
leg, making one eye blind, and one ear deaf. This woman also is 
cured instantaneously, without entering the water, and while engaged 
in prayer. 

Again what evidence have we given us? First, that she is ex- 
amined before the Commission appointed to examine alleged miracles. 
In their presence and that of two physicians she shows that she can use 
the paralysed limbs. 

On this I remark: no names are given to the physicians, I am 
therefore unable even to make an inquiry about them, as I might in the 
case of M. Vergez. The time of her stay at Lourdes is not stated, 
or any ordinary means she may have employed for her recovery. The 
evidence of her previous state depends wholly on a statement of her 
husband’s said to have been inserted in a local paper, which does not, to 
say the least of it, read like the independent composition of a peasant. 
Again, one would be glad to know, before accepting so important a 
statement, who are the Commissioners appointed to investigate 
alleged miracles? By whom are they appointed? Have they 
interest, direct or indirect, in the miraculous reputation of Lourdes ? 
I must guard against being supposed in saying this to be casting any 
doubt on the integrity of any one. Iam trying to point out the 
weak points in a piece of evidence of which I know nothing beyoud 
what I read in Mr. Clarke’s paper. 

III. M. René de Bil is cured of a white swelling and wounds 
(presumably surgical wounds). ‘He bathed in the sacred spring; 
the result was that the wounds and swelling completely disappeared.’ 

This cure is attested by M. Leys, who attended the patient for five 
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years, and was convinced that he was incurable. He examined him on 
the 13th of August (the day before he went to Lourdes), and found his 
condition as serious as ever. He examined him again on the 3rd of 
September, and ‘found that the white tumour, ulcers, and fistulous 
passage have disappeared, that the leg has become straight, and that 
the young man walks without the help of his crutches, which before 
were indispensable to him.’ 

This is perhaps the strongest of the three cases, as it presents 
the medical examination as definitely taking place immediately be- 
fore and after the visit to Lourdes. But I cannot admit that even 
this case, as it is stated by Mr. Clarke, is, or ought to be, satisfactory 
to an ordinary observer. The old question arises, Who is M. Leys ? 
What reason have we to be sure that he had not mistaken his patient’s 
case, and that the medicinal spring did not do for him what M. 
Leys declared to be impossible ? Such cases of mistake are not entirely 
without parallel. No evidence is offered of persons who saw M. René 
de Bil at Lourdes; no statement is made as to whether the cure was 
sudden or gradual, whether the disappearance of the ulcers did not 
account for the apparent straightening of the leg. 

Mr. Clarke concludes his evidence for Lourdes by a document 
contributed by Dr. Constantine James, ‘ a well-known Paris physician.’ 
It is of course my insular ignorance that makes the name a mere 
name tome. But I accept the description. I remark, however, that 
his statement only amounts to this, that he has seen patients whom 
he and others thought incurable return cured from Lourdes. I sub- 
mit that the element of human fallibility is again sufficient to pre- 
vent such testimony from being final. Dr. James does not allege 
that he has seen cures at Lourdes, though he visited the place. He 
gives no names, and no cases which in themselves are incapable of 
cure. I submit, therefore, that before we receive his statement as 
final, he must tell us of definite cases, of which he has direct and 
personal observation near to the time, and of such a nature that they 
were absolutely incapable of cure from any known medical treatment, 
or of any that was procurable by the patient ; and even then a care- 
ful inquirer would be glad to have such opinions strengthened by 
other ‘ well-known physicians.’ 

I have in these few sentences endeavoured to show, not that the 
miracles did not take place, for I am not concerned to prove so much 
even if I could, but that the evidence adduced by Mr. Clarke is 
wanting in many elements of certainty, which any man would ask for 
in a matter of first-rate importance, even though it were admitted 
that it is such as we should receive in ordinary and comparatively 
unimportaut affairs. 

I must conclude with a few words on Mr. Clarke’s general position 
of astonishment and indignation that reasonable men can be found 
to doubt the truth of facts tested and pronounced sound by the 
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Sacred College, by bishops, and by a general consensus of believers. 
Let me put a case. Take any daily paper that admits the advertise- 
ments of quack medicines. There you will find certificates of cures 
almost as miraculous, of every disease nearly under the sun, attri- 
buted to some ointment or pill, which on being analysed is found to 
contain, in some small quantity, some quite harmless and wholly 
ineffectual drug. To the virtues of this medicine you will find in- 
numerable testimonials from peers and members of Parliament, from 
clergymen and lawyers, and, more surprising still, from physicians, 
with their full names and addresses, and many letters after their 
names. That the public believe and buy is proved by the enormous 
fortune realised by more than one of the patentees of these wonder- 
ful medicines. 

How do I account for this? I cannot account for it at all. The 
prevalence and vitality of a lie is the most astonishing and dishearten- 
ing thing in the world’s history. How does Mr. Clarke account for the 


millions who believe in the divine mission and miraculous revelations 
of Mahomet or Joe Smith? For the millions who live by the miracu- 
lous life of Buddha? For the millions who reject the authority of the 
Pope? What is called ‘ priestcraft’ in religion is ‘ party spirit’ in 
politics, and may be defined as that devotion to one’s own sect or 
party which blinds us to general truths, duties, or interests. This 


may perhaps go a little way towards an explanation; but I admit 
that it goes a very little way. I may indeed give up the problem 
in despair ; but one thing I do learn from it, and that is to care very 
little for numbers or a consensus of believers in estimating the truth 
of a particular alleged -fact or tenet. The old proverb ‘ Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit’ should be, if we regard the history of the 
world at large, ‘Magnum est mendacium et prevaluit.’ Nor am 
I the first to feel this. ‘A wonderful and a horrible thing is com- 
mitted in the land,’ says Jeremiah; ‘the prophets prophesy falsely 
and the priests bear rule by their means; and my people love to 
have it so.” That is the puzzling but the universal fact—‘ my people 
love to have it so.’ One feels tempted to cap Mr. Clarke’s cardinal and 
his caro mio (p. 769) by a reference to that other cardinal and his 
almost as historical saying. At any rate, the truth remains, ‘ Vulgus 


vult decipi et decipitur.’ 


E. S. SuvuckBurGH. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF AN OPPOSITION. 


Mvcn has been said and written during the last few weeks, not only 
as to the general question concerning the conduct of a Parliamentary 
Opposition, but also with particular reference to the condition and 
prospects of the Party at present out of office. It is difficult, as in- 
deed recent experience has abundantly shown, to dilate upon the more 
personal branch of the subject without appearing to know either too 
much or too little. And a controversy which has for its main object 
to determine the prudence of individual politicians, or the merits of 
a course of action perhaps not yet fully developed, is more likely to 
stimulate rancour than to restore confidence. The ancient adage 
which recommends the washing of dirty linen at home, and the equally 
venerable saw which describes the nature of the bird that fouls its 
own nest, are not even yet entirely out of date. But while it may be 
well to dwell as little as possible on the incriminatory features of 
such narratives, there may yet be perhaps material found in them 
which may be useful in constructing a theory regarding the posi- 
tion and duties of an Opposition. 

When we remember that the existence of a more or less regular 
Opposition is coeval with that of the two great parties which have so 
long divided public confidence in this country ; and that for at least 
two hundred years our successive sovereigns have found in its ranks 
the materials of an alternative Ministry, it seems strange that there 
should at the present time be room for doubt, and even for argument, 
as to its precise functions; or that half the newspapers and all the 
quidnunes of our own day should be busying themselves with an 
almost frantic earnestness of speculation in the endeavour to analyse 
so bald a truism as ‘ The business of an Opposition is to oppose.’ It 
is not necessary for our purpose to adopt the view either of the 
Conservative pessimist or of his brother optimist. While the one in- 
veighs without stint or scruple against such organisation as his leaders 
can boast, and the other complacently assures us that all is for the 
best in the best possible of parties, it may not be impossible to ex- 
tract even from these apparently contradictory assertions something 
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which even their authors may recognise as a common basis of political 
ethics. 

It is, I hope, almost superfluous to point out that the duty of an 
Opposition, no less than of a Ministerial majority, istwofold. Every- 
body will admit that while it owes allegiance to its Sovereign and 
country, it has also a duty to perform for itself. The man who wishes 
to serve the State must not forget his own health or reputation. As 
the apostle advised his favourite disciple to mingle sufficient stimu- 
lant with his daily regimen, so was he also careful to inculcate such 
a line of conduct as should ‘let no man despise thee.’ And as a man, 
so also a party will find itself best adapted for the performance of 
public duty by keeping itself in good fighting trim, while it avoids 
at once the extremes of ridiculous extravagance and despicable weak- 
ness. It will follow from this that a party in Opposition will be 
always ready to do battle with the Ministry of the day, not merely 
upon those great issues which are fraught with momentous conse- 
quence to the State, but also whenever it may find a fair and 
legitimate opportunity of exhibiting to the country such powers as 
it may possess, and of training in the practice of Parliamentary 
dialectic those who are to be its champions in the competition for 
the service of the State. 

An exuberant verbosity has been dedicated, ever since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, to the celebration of his career. And as Mr. 
Disraeli spent the greater and the more vigorous part of his public 
life in Opposition, his shade is constantly invoked to support any 
dogma which finds favour with each writer on this interesting sub- 
ject. Instances may, of course, be multiplied in which Mr. Disraeli’s 
action at some particular moment may be cited in favour of either an 
aggressive or a defensive policy. While it is, I believe, considered 
impious by a great number of people to suggest that Mr. Gladstone 
ever made a mistake as a Minister, it is almost equally an article of 
faith with at least as many others that Mr. Disraeli was equally in- 
fallible as a leader of Opposition. Indeed, these two beliefs, so far 
from being antagonistic to each other, are largely held in common— 
for the worshipper cf Mr. Gladstone is in many cases acute enough to 
perceive that it enhances the glory of his hero to have triumphed 
over an adversary whose courage, craft, and ambition he believes to 
have been scarcely surpassed by the Prince of Darkness himself. Yet 
if you could have asked Lord Beaconsfield, he would probably have 
been the first person to admit that Mr. Disraeli committed many 
blunders in that particular field of statesmanship in which it is the 
fashion to regard him as pre-eminent. Publicists continually do de- 
clare that the late Prime Minister is entitled to almost unapproach- 
able renown because he conducted his party through the many phases 
of an ever-varying conflict until the hopeless minority with which he 
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set ont became the triumphant majority of 1874. It is certainly 
with no wish to disparage the strategy of that brilliant and sagacious 
leader that I venture to dwell for a moment upon one or two of the 
incidents of his leadership which make it possible to conceive that 
this result was not necessarily or altogether due to his tactical skill. 
To begin with, the circumstances which created the Conservative 
minority in the Parliament of 1847, at which time Mr. Disraeii first 
began to exercise a commanding influence in its councils, are scarcely 
to be considered auspicious, so far as his share in them is concerned. 
That Sir Robert Peel had, by his change of policy regarding the 
Corn Laws, alienated the great majority of his party in the House of 
Commons is, of course, not to be denied; and that a reconciliation 
between him and his followers was possible was certainly extremely 
doubtful. That Mr. Disraeli should not have been proof against the 
temptation to precipitate a rupture and to widen the breach between 
Sir Robert and the Protectionists was perhaps natural enough, though 
the particular act by which the Peel Ministry was upset—the division 
on the Arms Bill—was an exhibition of factious animosity rare in our 
recent annals, and such as we may suppose any politician who aspired 
to become a party leader would be slow to imitate. The unexpected 
and conspicuous ability shown by the member for Bucks when the 
party which he had helped to separate from its former leaders was 
suddenly deprived in the following year of the services of Lord George 
Bentinck, is perhaps the most remarkable parliamentary phenomenon 
in the records of our century. He well won the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer which, in 1852, rewarded his services and consolidated 
his authority. But it is at least open to question, especially when 
we consider the combination which was formed to resist his first 
Budget, whether Lord Derby’s first administration would not have 
possessed a much greater chance of longevity had it been represented 
in the House of Commons by any other minister. In those days, and 
indeed for a long time afterwards, the Tory party might well have 
addressed Mr. Disraeli in the language of the Roman lover: ‘Nec 
tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.’ Just as his brilliant gifts and 
unfailing audacity rendered him indispensable, so also did the aver- 
sion which he had inspired—an aversion not wholly confined to the 
benches opposite—render him, at least for the greater part of his 
Parliamentary life, almost impossible, at least in the character of a 
leader of a majority. 

This peculiar combination of talents and circumstances alike 
unusual, destined Lord Derby’s great lieutenant to be perpetually 
repeating the labours of Sisyphus. Quick to see an opportunity, and 
sometimes prudent enough to forego it, he was ever in the tantalising 
position of one who, possessing the qualities by which victory can be 
attained, still carries with him, as part of himself, that which must 
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preclude him and his followers from any enjoyment of that victory. 
That such a man in such circumstances should come to be regarded 
by his countrymen as an almost ideal leader of Opposition is natural 
enough. But, asI have endeavoured to show, his performance of that 
géle is hardly so much due to a great conception of the part thus to 
be played, as it was the resultant of those two powerful contending 
forces, Mr. Disraeli’s genius and the public sentiment regarding Mr. 
Disraeli. Again and again, at times when the bias of national 
opinion was indubitably Conservative, he found himself in Opposition; 
ever and anon when the star of his opponents seemed most in the 
ascendant, some deft manceuvre or some happy inspiration enabled 
him to snatch a brilliant and unexpected victory. Nor were there 
wanting occasions, it must be confessed, when some egregious, and, as 
it seemed, wanton blunder, intercepted the progress of his party and 
himself on their way to the promised land of official responsibility. 
Had it been possible to heal the feud between Peel and his adherents 
on the one hand, and the party led by Lord Derby on the other, it is 
searcely too much to say, as we look back upon the ten or twelve 
years which followed the formal acceptance of the Free Trade dogma 
in 1852, that the Conservative party might have held office through- 
out the whole of that time. The one great obstacle to this was Mr. 
Disraeli himself, and bitter must have been the mortification of the 
statesman, who, while the strength of his party enabled him to arrest 
almost whenever he chose the policy of the Liberal Minister, when- 
ever it assumed a Liberal complexion, had yet to sit by throughout 
years unruffled by a single breeze of Radicalism, and in Parliaments 
infinitely more Conservative than we shall ever see again, and see 
Lord Palmerston with a majority which could scarcely be reckoned 
at half a score, and frequently ceased to become a majority at 
all, still safe in office and in a popularity which the Conservative 
leader was reduced to assail by vain denunciations of ‘ bloated arma- 
ments.’ 

Yet none will deny that to Mr. Disraeli, above and beyond all 
his contemporaries, belonged what Mr. Pitt considered the cardinal 
quality of statesmanship—patience. He knew how to keep the game 
alive by daring reconnaissances and lively demonstrations; he could 
stimulate the courage of his own party, or infuriate antagonists less 
irascible than Mr. Gladstone by the exhibition of Parliamentary 
swordsmanship, seldom rivalled, and never perhaps surpassed ; but 
while this sort of thing was necessary to rally his forces and to main- 
tain his own reputation, few will doubt that he did much more to 
pave the way for their, and his, ultimate triumph, by his wise 
neglect of more than one tempting chance of joining issue with 
his adversaries when many thought the opportunity especially 
favourable. Tuke, for instance, the often quoted case of the 
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American War; without attempting to dogmatise on what must I 
suppose always be a subject of controversy, I may be permitted 
perhaps to say that the cause of the Southern States was, in the 
opinion of a great many persons well qualified to judge, extremely 
popular, not only with what are called the governing classes (as to 
that there could be no doubt), but with a great majority of this nation 
at large. The Northern States, the Yankees of common parlance, 
were generally disliked. The lingering resentment attendant upon 
the great revolt which established American Independence, though 
happily much abated by time, and destined as we hope never to be 
revived, was doubtless gratified by the spectacle of a political 
Nemesis which threatened the Transatlantic Republic with retribu- 
tive schism. That those whose Constitution had originated in rebel- 
lion should be vexed in their turn by rebellion appeared not incom- 
patible with the eternal fitness of things. The Southerners, so 
far as we knew anything about them, were esteemed a chivalrous and 
a hospitable race; they were fighting as they contended for their own 
liberties : the disruption of the colossal Power which was overspread- 
ing the continent of North America might not improbably increase 
the security of our own dominions on that side of the Atlantic, while 
it could hardly fail to extend and develope our trade with the new 
confederacy of the Planter States. The Government of the day— 
Lord Palmerston’s—was more than suspected of a disposition to give 
practical effect to the sympathy for the Southern cause which had 
been avowed by more than one of its members. Qn this, as on many 
other questions, the Tory party in the House of Commons believed 
Lord Palmerston himself to be in accord with them; and the pressure 
which might have been used to make him declare himself, if it 
separated him from some of his colleagues and any considerable 
section of his party, might have been fraught with the double 
advantage of bringing about results which seemed desirable in 
themselves, and, at the same time, of breaking up the Liberal 
Ministry. There are not, and I think have not been, very many 
statesmen who in a crisis so arduous could have preserved the equal 
mind as did Mr. Disraeli. There are not wanting, of course, those 
who lament the loss of an opportunity for striking such a stroke of 
state. And though this is not the place to enlarge upon the possible 
consequences of such a policy if successful, it must be owned that the 
conception of a powerful Southern Confederacy, linked to England by 
ties of political amity and commercial interest, has its fascinating 
side. It was thought at the time that the Yankees might not im- 
probably be glad of such an excuse for terminating the war as would 
have been supplied by the expressed sympathy of Great Britain with 
the Confederate cause. Mr. Disraeli, as far as we can judge, thought 
otherwise. He foresaw a sanguinary, protracted, and almost fratricidal 
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war between ourselves and the Northern Republic. He felt that, 
sooner or later, the people of this country would condemn a conflict 
which could not be justified by an appeal either to the national 
conscience, or to the immediate interests of the nation. He probably 
regarded as doubtful the establishment, even with our assistance, of 
the Southern Confederacy ; while he recognised as certain the legacy 
of eternal hatred which such conduct on our part would leave behind 
it in the breasts of the Northern States, whether defeated or victorious. 
Painfully conscious as he must also have been of the scarcely con- 
cealed preference of many members of his party for Lord Palmerston, 
he nevertheless found courage, even at the risk of diminishing his 
hold upon his own followers, to steer clear of the dangerous attractions 
offered at once by party enthusiasm and personal ambition. How 
fortunate, both for the country and for his party, and not least, it 
may be added, for his own fame, has been the result of his self-denial 
and self-control, experience has abundantly demonstrated. 

Other pregnant examples of his prudence in abstaining from that 
provocative style of defence which encourages attack may be found 
in the strategic skill with which he withstood Lord John Russell’s 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bills. The first of these was certainly 
not desired by the country, and was equally unpopular with both sides 
of the House. It is in the face of such a combination of circum- 
stances that a Leader of the Opposition usually seeks and finds an 
opening for asserting his pretensions to a more important post. But 
Mr. Disraeli was astute enough to know that while many Liberals 
were anxious to get rid of the Bill, they would almost certainly 
choose to accept it if the alternative to that course was to be his 
assumption of office. So while he took up with great force and 
dignity the position befitting the leader of the constitutional party 
upon such a question, he preferred seeing the unhappy measure 
stifled by the amendments of Liberal members, and finally despatched 
by an important Whig official, to adopting any course which might 
have seemed to promise a party triumph. In the case of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s more celebrated fiasco, while the same state of circumstances 
more or less prevailed, Mr. Disraeli’s position was one of considerably 
greater difficulty. There was no lack of eminent Liberal members at 
least as ready as on the former occasion to do the Bill to death, but their 
patriotism did not stop at that point. It has always been understood 
that there existed in the Cave of Adullam the nucleus of a Cabinet, 
which, while not disdaining the support of Tory votes to upset Mr. 
Gladstone, and condescending enough to be willing, by using the 
same means, to reign in his stead, was, even in this embryonic stage, 
so exclusive in its nature as to afford no room for Mr. Disraeli. The 
statesman whom it was thus sought to displace, had to fight his 
battle with the aid of allies, to whom his person was as odious as were 
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the principles propounded by Mr. Gladstone. How that battle was 
fought and won is in the recollection of nearly every public man. While 
the Adullamites believed they were using the Tory party, Mr. Disraeli 
was using them. They had the glory of the oratorical triumphs, 
they procured the overthrow of Lord John Russell’s ministry, but 
when the spoils of victory came to be distributed, Mr. Disraeli 
resumed the leadership of the House of Commons, and they were still 
below the gangway. Yet, adroit as was the manipulation of parties 
and individuals then exercised by him, and valuable as such dexterity 
must always be to a party leader, it may fairly be doubted whether 
in this transaction it was not rather as a master-at-arms who guards 
his own head than as the leader of a party, that he may be said to have 
shone. He would never himself have admitted that in taking office 
to pass the Reform Bill of 1867, he did injury to the following whom 
he had undertaken to educate, and it is not just to hold him respon- 
sible for all the consequences which have flowed and may hereafter 
flow from that measure; but it will not be until this generation has 
passed away, that an impartial judgment can be formed respecting 
a step so momentous as that new departure. 

It will be seen that it is possible to combine a sincere belief in 
Mr. Disraeli’s greatness as a party leader with the conviction that the 
greatest services which he rendered to his party were performed rather 
by way of abstention than by way of action. That the exceptional 
bitterness which he infused into the political vocabulary had an in- 
jurious effect upon his own career in consequence of the rancour with 
which it inspired his enemies, can hardly be denied. And so far as 
his career was identified with the position of the party which he 
led, the same detrimental effects may be attributed to the same 
cause. But there can be even less doubt that the terrible prestige 
which he acquired so long ago as the Corn Law discussions, gave him 
an enormous advantage in debate, an advantage which was largely 
shared by a party which throughout his leadership was never very 
prolific of oratorical power. Balancing then the advantages and 
disadvantages accruing to the Opposition from their leader’s peculiar 
gifts and from his exercise of those gifts as an orator, it may not unfairly 
be concluded that although both, and more especially the leader, fre- 
quently sustained injury from the sharpness of the weapons which he 
handled, they both, and especially the party, were gainers in an even 
greater degree by the consternation inspired by his prowess. 

This estimate of his achievements would, however, be more imper- 
fect even than it is, if it did not contain the admission that where he 
assumed the offensive in action, and not only in speech, he was con- 
tinually liable to grave errors of judgment. It has been sought to 
show how invaluable at times was his coolness, and what has been called 
the ‘detachment’ of his mind from the passions and predilections of 
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party warfare. But it would almost seem that his very incapacity 
to share the warmth of colleagues and adherents rendered him a 
particularly bad judge of those occasions when it might be expedient 
to attack in force. No greater blunder in political strategy has pro- 
bably been ever perpetrated than the China Vote in 1857, and it 
would be sadly easy to multiply instances of similar aberrations. 
Having regaid then to the qualities displayed by him in the long 
period which lasts from 1848 to 1874, it is surely open to us to con- 
clude that he was one of those who become, rather than are born to 
be, leaders of Opposition, and that there is nearly as much to learn 
from his mistakes as from his successes in that character. 

It has not perhaps occurred to every politician of the present day 
that whatever may have been the special fitness of any contemporary 
statesman for conducting Opposition in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Disraeli’s almost uninterrupted tenure of the post actually precluded 
his best known competitors from exhibiting their aptitude for a part 
which he is considered to have made his own. As a matter of fact 
Lord Palmerston was only for about a year and a half the titular 
chief of an Opposition which throughout that time commanded a 
numerical majority, and therefore was, and continued to be, an 
Opposition, simply because it could not agree to form a Ministry. 
Important qualities must doubtless have been brought into play 
by such an abnormal state of affairs, and qualities such as Lord 
Palmerston may reasonably be credited with possessing, but they 
were not those which are essential to an ordinary leader of Opposition, 
Mr. Gladstone, again, although against his will he submitted to be 
styled for a brief space the leader of the Liberal Party, after his fall 
in 1874 was never contented to bowl while his opponent was batting, 
and speedily gave up the game so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned. It follows then that since the days when Lord John 
Russell contended with Sir Robert Peel, no Liberal statesman has 
ever addressed himself seriously to the task of leading an Opposition, 
with the single exception of Lord Hartington. The times and the 
parliaments in which Lord John Russell held his own are already so 
remote that it would be difficult to deduce from his course of action 
any lessons bearing directly upon present events. And the com- 
parative disappearance of Lord Hartington from the front rank of his 
party already makes the gossips of to-day recall his leadership as an 
event of a bygone epoch. But there can be no question that it was 
a very remarkable performance, and one which taken alone would 
entitle the ‘late leader of the Liberal Party’ to a distinguished 
position among the Parliamentary worthies of the nineteenth century. 
Upon other men the mantle of leadership has devolved either by the 
selection of some illustrious predecessor or by the force of irresistible 
circumstances. To Lord Hartington, neceszarily a representative of 
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the more aristocratic section of his party, the Fates decreed a suc- 
cession to a leadership just vacated by a vanquished and despondent 
predecessor, after a tolerably close contest with a more democratic 
competitor. The party, discomfited by the unexpected calamities of 
the general election of 1874, was further disheartened by the with- 
drawal of its chief in the hour of its adversity. It had been, as it is 
believed, almost evenly divided between its new leader and a rival 
who to longer experience and greater parliamentary prestige added 
the advantage of bourgeois sympathies and North-country connection. 
The Government of Mr. Disraeli was not only strong in the House of 
Commons, but free from any particular embarrassments either at 
home or abroad. Their first acts were such as were calculated to 
attract popular support without provoking constitutional difficulties, 
The new leader of the Opposition was by common consent a very 
indifferent orator, and it was generally supposed that although 
possessed of good sense and fair abilities, he had never cared to 
make himself particularly conversant with affairs of state. And 
above and beyond all these deficiencies and difficulties the part 
which after all he had to play was that of Patroclus, or at best of 
Diomede, while Achilles sat apart in his tent. Nor does this adum- 
bration of the facts do full justice to the awkwardness of the situation. 
It was not always easy, as we know, to find a champion to do battle 
with Hector under circumstances thus discouraging, but any champion 
might fairly have been excused for declining the combat if Achilles 
had been wont from time to time to appéar as a free lance upon the 
flank of his army, or had been suspected of prompting independent 
action on the part of Thersites and his friends. But Lord Hartington 
cared for none of these things. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left ; he knew little of finesse, and less of oratory; he had no 
hope of snatching party triumphs, and, so far as the public could see, 
no great desire to distinguish himself; he was overmatched not only 
by the battalions but also by the experience, the ability, and the skill 
of the Minister; but he had accepted, perhaps reluctantly, a position 
the importance of which he appreciated ; he determined not to fall 
short of the adequate performance of its duties ; and he succeeded in 
discharging them to the astonishment not only of his opponents, but 
also of his friends. 

What were the qualifications which Lord Hartington brought to 
the effectual fulfilment of his new functions? He had great modera- 
tion in his own political views, coupled, however, with an absolute 
devotion to the interests of a party, not always as moderate as himself; 
slow to act, and not vividly sympathetic, he was yet free from that 
curious inability to share the predilections of his followers which dis- 
tinguished Mr. Disraeli; not only had he nothing to seek by way of 
personal advancement, but all the world knew that he was making, and 
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not always with the best grace, a sacrifice of his personal convenience 
in undertaking the uphill game to which he was committed ; but above 
all, he was rich in that saving common sense—perhaps the rarest of 
all advantages which a parliamentary leader can enjoy—which 
enables its possessor to divine without effort the result of a debate 
upon the House of Commons at large, and to speak, as it would 
appear instinctively, after however halting fashion, the sentiments 
which the interchange of conflicting opinions has commended to the 
secret judgment, if not to the actual votes, of tlhe majority of members 
present. Lord Hartington sought no rhetorical triumphs, and yet, 
possibly as much to his own surprise as to that of others, he actually 
achieved more than one; he attempted no surprises, he never 
sought to profit by any symptom of disaffection in the Ministerial 
ranks—never, save on one occasion, throughout that period during 
which his leadership was undisputed did he lend himself to factious 
opposition, Whether from a lack of sympathy, or in accordance 
with the suggestions of a calculating foresight, he never offered to the 
Government of the day any cordial aid in contending with the difficul- 
ties which presently environed them ; distasteful as the duty evidently 
was, he did not shrink from the attendance in the House and the 
assertion of his own views, which was necessary to keep himself and 
his party before the world ; and yet it may be doubted whether our 
Parliamentary records show an example of more successful manage- 
ment of an Opposition than is to be found in the history of the years 
from 1875 to 1878, in which Lord Hartington devoted himself to 
that uncongenial task. He can hardly be considered responsible in 
the fullest sense for the manceuvres which signalised the latter years 
of the late Parliament, after Mr. Chamberlain had repudiated his 
authority and Mr. Gladstone had made manifest his intention of 
again directing the action of the Liberal party. It is probable that 
in face of either of these embarrassments taken singly, Lord Harting- 
ton might have vindicated his title to guide the Opposition, had he 
chosen to do so. Why he did not choose to do so need not concern 
us in considering our present subject. 

Such a survey, necessarily incomplete, as has been attempted of 
the methods adopted in our own times by those who have led the 
Opposition in the House of Commons may serve to establish some 
general conclusions, though perhaps hardly of the positive order, as 
to the course which should be followed by a party which aspires to 
official responsibility. Even if it is not possible to lay down any rule 
as to what should be done, it may be easier in the light of such 
examples to realise what it is better to leave undone. The country, 
exacting as it may be in the case of those whom it has raised to power, 
is still wise enough not to require from the Parliamentary Minority 
any such declaration of a policy as is implied by what we may call a 
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demonstrative attitude. Wherever an Opposition has left the safe 
limits of criticism and resistance, it has failed to diminish the con- 
fidence on which the Ministry must be supposed to rest. It is not the 
superior claim that an Opposition may seek to enforce on the ground 
of its juster appreciation of the public interest which is likely to wean 
the House of Commons or the constituencies from a preference that 
has been recently expressed. Still less is it probable that the favour 
of the English people will be gained by factious obstruction to 
proposals which it may be persuaded to regard as a part of the 
mandate it has entrusted to its favourites. But such independent 
judgment as is even yet to be found in England, apart from the 
clamour of party newspapers and partisan organisations, looks for 
information upon public questions to a bold and unsparing examina- 
tion of Ministerial measures by those whose raison d’étre is their 
disapprobation of the Ministerial policy. If the representatives of 
the Opposition are mute or feeble in utterance when momentous 
questions are at issue, the rank and file of their party will always be 
prone to find in obstructive action a vent for the sentiments which 
would have been more legitimately expressed by the oratory of their 
leaders. It may be, and has often been, the more judicious course for 
those leaders to refrain from attack when the opportunity seemed 
most provocative ; but a passive attitude if permanently maintained 
must tend to disorganise forces, which can only be kept in heart 
by such successes as the blunders of any minister must frequently put 
within the reach of his opponents. 

The history of a Parliamentary Minority, whether under the 
guidance of Mr. Disraeli or of Lord Hartington, need only be studied 
to show the impossibility of laying down any ‘hard and fast’ theory 
of the tactics of an Opposition. What is prudent at one time is 
imprudent at another. What may be acceptable to Oppositionists of 
one party may be exceedingly distasteful to the other party when it 
has to vecupy a similar position. The nearest approach to a general 
maxim upon the question is perhaps that embodied in Lord Beacons- 
field’s advice to his followers at Bridgewater House, to be found, as 
often as their principles would permit, in the majority. In every 
Ministry there must always be a section which is nearer to the Oppo- 
sition than the rest of the party to which it belongs. Every occasion 
which offers for supporting or encouraging this wing of the Minis- 
terial phalanx should be utilised, not only for the immediate enforce- 
ment of the principles which are dear to the Opposition, but also with 
a view toa future disruption in the Ministerial ranks. An Opposition 
which holds its principles dearer than office may well be content to 
strengthen the hands of such allies as it may discover in the opposite 
camp when they pluck up the courage to differ from their usual asso- 
ciates. And it is by forming part from time to time of a majority thus 
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created, that the party usually in a minority comes to be regarded as 
the representative of the more deliberate opinion of the nation. An 
instance which will at once occur to everybody of the advantages of 
such conduct, is to be found in the successful resistance offered to 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s demand to take the Parliamentary Oath. Another, 
if it were necessary, might be cited in the defeat of the Government 
on the amendment which they had accepted, restricting the search for 
arms in Ireland to the hours of daylight. An ‘)pposition must be 
singularly clumsy or exceptionally unfortunate which does nut find 
means for multiplying such opportunities of commending itself to 
public favour. And leaders of Opposition must be something more 
than clumsy or unfortunate if, abandoning the opportunities which 
are certain to occur to those who know how to wait, they seek by 
unnatural alliances or snap-votes to snatch a Pyrrhie victory or pro- 
voke a premature expression of public opinion. 

If we grant, then, that the general attitude of those who sit on 
the left of the Speaker should rather be one of expectancy than of 
aggression, we must not be supposed to admit that where the policy 
of the Government gives an opening for such an exposure as may 
excite indignation out of doors, the occasion should be lost. Such 
an occasion, in the opinion of many on both sides of the House, was 
afforded by a celebrated incident in the history of last year. And it 
was allowed to pass with a mere desultory discussion, which showed 
that the professed critics of the Ministry were really more frightened 
than elated by the unusual chance of displaying their fighting 
qualities. It may be thought a rash assertion, but I believe many 
a political observer will echo it, that if Mr. Gathorne Hardy had 
still been a member of the House of Commons, the Ministry would 
not have survived by a week the promulgation of the Kilmainham 
correspondence. ‘The opportunity was wasted and may not recur. 
Nor, as things are at present ordered, can the Opposition hope to gain 
much by its recurrence, however much the country may have lost by 
the impunity accorded to Mr. Forster’s colleagues. 

But if it is not easy to pronounce as to what an Opposition 
should recognise as its necessary functions, so far as its action is con- 
cerned it is not difficult to observe what any Opposition should seek 
toavoid. A system of regarding the events of to-day merely as pegs 
on which to hang vindications of the policy which, however un- 
reasonably, was yet unmistakably condemned by the verdict of 
yesterday ; a theory of public life which regards the House of Com- 
mons as a theatre for the endless repetition by meritorious but un- 
distinguished actors of the parts in which they have egregiously 
failed to retain popular approval; a disposition to regard individual 
action as mutiny, and independent thought as flat blasphemy—these, 
indeed, are good indications of the régime which has brought a party 
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into Opposition, but they are not the evidences of the spirit which 
should restore it to power. 

When a party is ejected from office, the first duty of its leader 
is to confront with unabated courage the legions of his successful 
adversaries. The first duty of the colleagues to whose ill-luck or 
mismanagement the catastrophe has been due, is to efface themselves 
until their country, or at least their party, recalls them to their 
former prominence. ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ and sweet 
they may be found alike by the ex-minister who is relegated to ob- 
scurity, and by the new aspirants to Parliamentary honours, who 
should enjoy in Opposition a freer scope for abilities hitherto un- 
recognised. A Ministry goes out of office sometimes because its 
policy is unacceptable; more frequently because its personnel 
is discredited. Happy is the party whose former functionaries 
appreciate in time the significance of this truth. The fact that a 
man has been useful to a Prime Minister at a particular juncture 
may have been a very good reason for introducing him at that 
moment into the Administration. But the reflection, that having 
been thus brought forward he has not been able to sustain the 
Government against the shock of attack, is at any rate as sufficient 
a warrant for his standing aside at least for a time to see whether 
others may not establish a better claim upon the confidence of their 
associates, 

If it may be permitted again to revert to the practice of Mr. 
Disraeli, it will be seen that he was always ready to bring forward 
the rising men of his party or to discard those colleagues whom he 
considered to be suited for retirement. It was in Opposition that 
the merits of Mr. Hardy, of Sir S. Northcote, and of Lord Robert 
Cecil were developed. It is in Opposition that those who held 
secondary rank in a late Administration, as also those who held no 
such rank at all, must make good their claim if they can to future 
authority and influence. Even the Leader of the Opposition, though 
he must in any case speak often, and if a great orator hardly too 
often, may do well to recall how frequently the greatest orator we 
have ever seen conducting an Opposition was content to leave not 
merely a share, but the principal share in a great debate to one of 
those younger allies who thus attracted public interest while they 
learned to bear the weight of personal responsibility. It is not 
necessary to have sat in a Cabinet to be able to represent an 
Opposition in dealing with a particular subject ; and the Cabinet of 
the future will be all the stronger if the way into it is to be made 
good rather by proved excellence in debate than by supposed obse- 
quiousness to the Cabinet of the past. 

Some of those who have recently written on this subject have 
dealt not only with the general question, but also with the particular 
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organisation, or lack of organisation, to be found in the ranks of the 
present Opposition, as well as with what is called the Dual Leader- 
ship. It can scarcely be decent, and certainly can in no sense be 
profitable, to discuss in public any causes of domestic difference which 
are peculiar to a particular household. Suffice it to say, that if ex- 
clusive tendencies prevail in the counsels of any party, or if a dis- 
position should at any time exist to prefer the views of county mem- 
bers to those of borough members, or vice versd, to exalt the interests 
of the boroughs over those of the counties, a grievous mistake will 
have been committed of which at present no trustworthy indication 
can be seen. If a party chooses to entrust its management not to 
experienced and practical men who are content to work outside the 
House of Commons, but to Parliamentary busybodies who must 
chatter within its walls, it must, of course, take the consequences. 
But even these need not entail permanent disaster if the error is 
rectified before it is too late. A party, like an army, requires in its 
servants not only skill but secrecy, not only secrecy but loyalty. It 
cannot afford to dispense with any of these qualities, still less with 
all of them. But a party which has opened its eyes to the value of 
these desiderata need not find any very serious difficulty in supplying 
them. 

As regards the Dual Leadership, it may be as well to remember 
that so long as we have two Houses of Parliament, a dual leadership, 
in a certain sense, there must always be. When the Leader of the 
whole party sits in the House of Commons, the responsibilities of his 
colleague and lieutenant in the House of Lords are doubtless mate- 
rially diminished. And yet even in such a case it will be impossible 
for the representative of the party to avoid occasionally taking action 
without having been able to consult his Chief in the other House. 
3ut when the Leader of the party sits in the Lords it is obvious that 
his vicegerent in the Commons must accept a responsibility for in- 
dependent action of daily and indeed hourly occurrence. When the 
absolute Leadership is in abeyance, no doubt the position is one of 
exceptional difficulty so far as the two Chiefs are concerned. But 
so long as an entente cordiale is maintained between them, the 
members of their party need not be appreciably effected by it. It 
may be said that the embarrassing position in which Lord Salisbury 
found himself at the last stage of the Arrears Bill was due to this 
cause. No doubt he suffered from imperfect information as to the 
fighting disposition of the rank and file in the Commons; but this 
might as easily have been the case if he had been the actual Chief 
of the Party, but still dependent upon others for his knowledge of 
the feelings of his followers beyond the Chamber in which he sat. 
And the very fact that the Dual Leadership has not been in the 
least disturbed by what then happened is the best proof that its 
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difficulties can easily be surmounted by those who face them with 
mutual confidence and untarnished honour. No party can trust its 
leaders unless it sees that they trust each other. And this, whatever 
may be their other embarrassments, is now, as for many years it has 
been, a distinguishing characteristic of the two able and honourable 
men who conduct Her Majesty’s Opposition. 


Henry Cecit RAIxkes. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF CONSERVATIVE 
OPPOSITION. 


DunrinG the last few months a strange panic has seized a certain 
portion of the public, which bids fair, unless checked in time, to shake 
the faith of many who have hitherto believed in the Conservative 
party. The despondent croakings of a few Conservatives who have 
no experience of office have induced a belief that the party is so 
conducting its opposition to the Government as to nullify a possible 
return of public confidence. The idea has consequently gained 
ground that a line divides the Conservative ‘ party of action’ from 
the main body almost as sharply as that which separates Mr. Parnell 
and his followers from Mr. Shaw. Colour has been lent to this 
view by the recent attempt of a very limited number of Conserva- 
tives to prolong the contest on Procedure, although the equally limited 
attendance of members deprived the struggle of the smallest interest. 
In fact, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, after the main division on the 
cloture had been taken, the numbers of the Opposition varied from 
five to twenty-five during the speeches of their own party. But these 
skirmishes have not been without their weight in the country. The 
efforts of the few ‘faithful and true’ who combated the Ministry 
throughout shone out conspicuously in such a session. Those who 
look upon Opposition as a constant system of ‘ pegging away’ were 
greatly exhilarated, and not a few went so far as to assert that genuine 
Conservatism was more truly represented in the House of Commons 
by Lord Randolph Churchill than by Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Naturally people are not wanting to take up this cry. Journals 
like the Daily News, which are dependent on Conservative splits to 
equalise the balance of Liberal secessions, are forced to trade on 
anything which can be possibly twisted into disagreement between 
the Conservative chiefs and their subordinates. The most is thus 
made of any divergence of tactics, and public attention is constantly 
directed to points of strategy rather than of public policy, much less 
of principle. Leading articles are gravely written on the failure of 
the Opposition to seize this or that point of attack, as if the whole 
object of parliamentary warfare were to trip up the Ministry or to 
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secure a satisfactory number of contradictory assertions from the 
Prime Minister. The more general such an idea becomes, the more 
danger is there that a statesmanlike course will be abandoned for an 
imperfect imitation of the worst qualities of Irish obstruction. 
Guerilla attacks are very well in their way, and they have been 
marvellously efficacious in the present Parliament—a fact for which 
we have to thank the constant concessions by the Government to 
importunity rather than to argument. The public is becoming more 
and more diverted by such attacks and interested in those who 
make them. Hence the cheers recently evoked from a deputation 
representing a great body of Manchester Conservatives at the very 
shallow epigram in which Lord Randolph Churchill declared his con- 
viction that ‘the duty of an Opposition was to oppose and not to 
support the Government.’ 

It would be interesting to know what would have been the 
feelings of the great Conservative leaders who have passed away—of 
Peel, or of Disraeli—had they found themselves adjured to conduct 
Opposition in this fashion. We may imagine the sarcastic com- 
ments with which the late Prime Minister would have greeted each 
fresh departure in the Ministerial Irish programme, or the remorse- 
less criticisms which Peel would have applied to the economy which 
has produced an increased income-tax. But to have invited either 
of these leaders, the test of whose merit in Opposition was success, 
to weary out their supporters by constant countermarches and false 
starts would have even surpassed the courage of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The party must indeed be weak which needs to fortify 
itself against the enervating effects of impartiality by actions in 
which public spirit must be left behind. 

Those, however, who have watched the proceedings of the present 
Parliament will note the very undue importance which may be 
attached to such speeches. The worst implication which can be 
conveyed by them is that Lord Randolph Churchill sees opportuni- 
ties of turning Government blunders to advantage of which Sir 
Stafford Northcote has not availed himself. It would be an insult 
to the merest tyro in politics to credit him with the belief that a 
system of constant and nagging criticism will re-establish the con- 
fidence of constituencies in the Conservative leaders. Predicating 
this, it would puzzle any man of whatever politics to name instances in 
which the Opposition have failed to challenge the unusually frequent 
invasions of principle which have characterised the present Parlia- 
ment, though they may not have done so to the best advantage. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to point out occasions 
when the effect of a specific protest has been marred by the appear- 
ance of factious opposition below the gangway. The weak point in 
the policy of the Opposition leaders is that from circumstances they 
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have been forced to attack too often; that, except in respect of the 
Coercion Bills, they have not been able to make their support of the 
Ministry sufficiently clear where they have agreed with them, and 
that in consequence the influence of decided and uncompromising 
criticism has been frittered away. The Opposition is undeniably 
weak at present in the House of Commons, but it would be infi- 
nitely weaker if it were to alienate all moderate men by a succes- 
sion of carping and querulous attacks, the sincerity and public spirit 
of which might be severely questioned by the constituencies. The 
time, therefore, has come to ask, In what respect has the Conserva- 
tive party failed, and where has it succeeded, in discharging the 
functions of an Opposition ? 

When the Parliament of 1880 assembled, Mr. Gladstone found 
himself supported by a majority of 120 Liberals, and on most questions 
of party policy he has commanded the votes of some fifty Home Rulers 
as well. It is obvious that, in the face of such support, very little 
could be done by the Conservatives per se. Nevertheless, the Brad- 
laugh question has been fought by Sir Stafford Northcote from 
beginning to end with complete success, despite the strongest 
pressure which the Liberal whips could bring to bear. No one will 
dispute the unanimity, whether rightly or wrongly, displayed by the 
Conservatives in this contest; and the succession of defeats ex- 


perienced by the Prime Minister, considering the present inequality 


of parties, is probably unparalleled in Parliamentary annals. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this success would have been achieved 
had the general feeling of the House in respect of Mr. Bradlaugh 
been obscured by a loud trumpet-call to Conservatives to ‘ oppose 
the Government.’ Yet this, we may be told, is the solitary 
instance of successful Conservative strategy during the present 
Parliament. 

Some ground has certainly been given for this accusation by the 
ill-sustained, and therefore futile, attacks which have been recently 
made on the Ministry. But the fault of this lies not with the leaders, 
but with the rank and file of the party. The last three sessions have 
been unusually trying ones. Truly, the fact that Parliament has sat 
during nearly the whole of two out of the last three years may 
furnish some excuse for the bad attendance of members who are in a 
hopeless minority. But this want of self-sacrifice has most incontest- 
ably operated to the detriment of the party. On many occasions the 
leaders have been left to fight their battle almost alone, and, but for 
the aid of the ‘ irregulars,’ would have cut a worse figure than they 
have done. And yet, in other cases besides that of Mr. Bradlaugh, a 
hearty effort on the part of the whole party has been plenteously 
rewarded. In the Opposition to the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, the two Houses acted together; the Committee discussions were 
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well sustained, the Bill was rejected, and the Ministry had to accept 
the defeat. What might have been the result had the same course 
been taken on the Irish Land Bill of 1881 cannot be estimated, 
for it was never attempted. From first to last the Opposition, 
although thoroughly at one in principle, pursued a hopeless strategy. 
The object of every one was to emasculate the Bill. But some preferred 
to give a general support to the measure and to concentrate attack on 
a few vital points, while others tried to tear the Bill to pieces in detail, 
and thereby force the Government to reconstruct it. These varying 
counsels naturally handicapped the Conservative chiefs, and by far too 
great moment was attached to the opinions of the few Ulster members 
whose seats were believed to depend on the Bill, and who at critical 
moments hung on the backs of those who desired to fight it throughout. 
Hence the opposition to the Bill was conducted most unfavourably ; 
one amendment was substituted for another on the second reading, 
and ultimately a division was taken, from which fifty Conservatives 
were absent, while members on both sides who denounced the measure 
at every turn in private could not be induced to attend the Committee 
regularly. For two months the Bill dragged out its weary length, 
although it was sufficiently obvious that, without a heartier support 
from the minority in the Commons, the Lords could not give full 
effect to their views. At each stage it was hoped that the Whigs 
would rally to strike a blow in support of their principles; but 
nothing was done throughout which could justify the Government in 
receding from the position they had originally taken up. Therefore 
when we consider the gigantic leverage possessed by the Opposition 
in respect of the principles assailed, it is to be regretted that they 
mixed their Conservatism too weak to gain substantial concessions 
or to influence the conntry. 

This is a typical instance of the manner in which defective 
strategy may detract from the apparent cohesion of a great party. 
The moral has since been pointed even more plainly by the Arrears 
Bill. The dangers which beset a party are indefinitely multiplied 
when the over-activity of a few is brought into sharp contrast with 
the apathy of the many. With both of these the Conservative leaders 
have lately had to deal. While a portion of the field are rushing at 
their fences, the great majority never appear to see the fence till they 
are right on it. The Arrears Bill was before Parliament three months. 
A score of members had made up their minds to oppose it through 
thick andthin. Their fellows egged them on, and yet, when suddenly 
brought face to face with a possible dissolution, the main body decided 
that the question was not sufficiently important, or the time was not 
ripe for an appeal to the constituencies. In the Upper House the same 
farce was enacted. And yet those who objurgate the dual leadership 
and anonymously deprecate the cloéture which surrounds the front 
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bench, must be aware that in the decision which Lord Salisbury 
took he was not only thoroughly in accord with Sir Stafford North- 
cote, but was actually carrying out the mandate given to him at 
three successive meetings of the party. This episode, indeed, suggests 
a doubt whether those who follow have not even more influence on 
the strategy of a party than those who lead. 

But while Conservatism has thus suffered in the House of Commons 
from misdirection of force and want of self-sacrifice, similar failings 
have been visible outside Parliament. The House of Commons has 
lost much of its old attractiveness. The duties of a member become 
yearly more engrossing. It is not only that the hours of work are 
longer than they were and attendance more trying, but constituencies 
are much more exacting. The recess is far from being a holiday. A 
borough likes to see its member at local functions ; a county calls its 
representative to half-a-dozen agricultural meetings, each of which 
is more important than the others, and quite distinct. Beyond this, 
political associations have been largely formed on either side and need 
stimulant in the shape of ‘ extra-Parliamentary utterances.’ The 
strain of these has in fact gone far to account for the temporary 
breakdown of Sir Stafford Northcote, who had not enjoyed a complete 
month’s holiday since his emancipation from office. All this makes 
Parliamentary life something else than the goal of social ambition, or 
the reward of hereditary connection. It has lately been whispered 
that the general disposition to pass the Corrupt Practices Bill is not 
unconnected with the inability of party managers to find candidates 
ready to spend enormous sums to enter Parliament under such con- 
ditions. Certainly the supply of available young men is not so large 
as it was, and whether this be due to landed depression, or to what- 
ever cause, it is a force which touches the Conservatives first. <A 
party which has from time immemorial included a large section of 
men in whose lives politics are only an incident must feel the loss 
when a Parliamentary career becomes too irksome for any but a 
devotee. Such is the tendency of the day. Men are wanted who 
will work up constituencies so rigorously as to ensure success, and 
they are not to be found. The number of eldest sons who lost their 
seats at the last general election was absolutely appalling, for county 
elections are not to be won now bya dash at the finish, though 
Parliamentary crises are too often determined by men who have run 
up from the country to vote. But unless those who by connection 
and influence are calculated to keep the country firm to Con- 
servatism set themselves to the task, and make themselves the mouth- 
piece of grievances which it will otherwise fall to an agitator to 
express, the backbone of the party in opposition will be gone. No 
body of men ever appeared so hopelessly beaten as the Tories after 
the Reform Bill of 1831, and the Protectionists after 1846, but the 
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energy of Peel and afterwards of Disraeli re-established the Parlia- 
mentary balance through that very self-sacrifice which is now called 
for and found lacking. 

These circumstances have led to the gap in the Conservative 
polity which Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends have risen 
to fill. They have found constant openings where the Conservative 
chiefs have been paralysed by the absence of their supporters. It 
was chiefly due to the ‘ Fourth Party’ that throughout the session 
of 1880 there was any continued resistance to the Government at 
all. They initiated the struggle about Mr. Bradlaugh, and pulled 
the labouring oar in every measure which the Government pressed 
from May to September. But their province was attack, and their 
mission could therefore only be a temporary one. Mere destruc- 
tiveness can add nothing to the position and hopes of Conservatism. 
What is needed beyond the self-reliance which may be shown by a 
small minority in attacking a powerful Ministry is the faith in Con- 
servative principles, as such, which will carry conviction to the 
doubtful. It may be expedient to discredit the Government, but 
Ministries cannot long trade on the discredit of their predecessors. 
Those, therefore, who, without an alternative policy to propose, show 
by speech and letter a determination simply to enfeeble the Ministry, 
may not even serve their present turn. Mr. Disraeli, after an almost 
unique experience of conducting opposition without a previous career 
in office, shrank from the repetition of it. The influence of a private 
member who is only held responsible for the present, cannot equal 
that of a leader who has to rally his party fora future. Conservatives 
in the House must therefore bestir th emselves, lest the country learn to 
regard them as a sort of dull background to the picture in which Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his friends are the only prominent figures. 

‘ Wanted, a policy!’ is a terrible drawback to Conservatives at the 
present time. Perhaps the greatest legacies which Lord Beaconsfield 
left to his party at his death were his international successes and the 
defence of the land. The fruits of the one seem to have been filched 
by Mr. Gladstone, while the old fable of the bundle of sticks is being 
more and more exemplified in the case of the other. When a Radical 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s stamp gravely recommends that ‘ beneath 
the inscription on Lord Beaconsfield’s statue detailing his virtues 
and public services should be added one line commemorating the 
faithful imitation of his policy by Her Majesty’s Government, his 
political opponents,’ we see the turn of the tide. Mr. Gladstone has 
at last grasped at the great secret of Lord Palmerston’s hold on the 
nation, of which he had allowed Lord Beaconsfield to become the 
residuary legatee. Side by side with this, the present Government 
has entered on the crusade against landed proprietors, recently adopted 
as a Liberal watchword by Mr. Chamberlain in a gratuitous letter of 
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advice to the electors of Wigan. These two lines of policy are well cal- 
culated to secure the votes of the commercial classes, whose interests 
must be maintained abroad, and of that great body of electors whose 
politics are summed up in the fact that others have what they desire to 
obtain. The substantial advantages thus offered to certain sections of 
electors cannot be outweighed by indiscriminate abuse of Mr. Glad- 
stone, or by laudation of his predecessors. The last general election 
was admittedly fought too much on these lines by the Conservatives at 
a time when Liberal promises were being showered on all classes. The 
complaint of some of the reporters who attended a candidate for a 
metropolitan constituency throughout his contest that they never 
heard a word from him on Conservative policy, to vary the glorifica- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield and of himself as a fit candidate, points its 
own moral. 

The time has come for those who believe in the vitality of Con- 
servative principles to lay out a clear programme for themselves in 
and out of Parliament. Waiting to see how the cat jumps will not 
restore Conservatives to power. The late Government, in their 
anxiety to pass social reforms which would influence the towns, 
somewhat shook the loyalty of the agricultural classes. Nor was this 
owing to any special fault of Sir Stafford Northcote, but to the 
fatality which linked together Parliamentary obstruction and foreign 
war. The domestic inactivity of 1878 and 1879, which Liberals 
delight to refer to a ‘ spirited foreign policy,’ was an episode on which 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain could throw much light. 
But it none the less affected the temper of the constituencies. Sub- 
stantial measures of social reform like the Artisans’ Dwellings and 
Friendly Societies Bills may have influenced the boroughs. But it 
is doubtful whether they gained the Conservatives half as many 
votes as were lost under the influence of the placard, largely circulated 
from the Liberal headquarters, of a British soldier being flogged by 
a Zulu. The boroughs were not pacified and the counties were 
aggrieved. Landlords both in England and Scotland saw little cause 
for satisfaction in the Agricultural Holdings Act, the voluntary 
character of which had not made it even a stopgap to Liberal demands, 
yet English and Scotch farmers grumbled that so little was done to 
define tenant-right. Moreover, in the prostration caused by bad 
seasons, the large subsidies from the exchequer to the local rates 
were almost wholly forgotten ; and farmers, with bankruptcy staring 
them in the face, talked calmly of the total remission of the malt- 
tax. Certain sections of the clergy were influenced by the same 
feeling, while the Ritualists bitterly resented the support given by 
Conservatives to the Public Worship Regulation Act. These causes, 
in addition to the want of energy on the Conservative side previously 
alluded to, go far to account for the loss of so many agricultural 
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seats in the counties which had suffered most from the depression. 
It remains to consider how they may be won back again at the next 
election. 

There is, without doubt, a great opening for Conservative policy 
in this direction. The promises of successive statesmen, based on 
the expressed opinions of Sir Robert Peel and those who were re- 
sponsible with him for the introduction of Free Trade, are still 
unfulfilled. The land is overburdened with rates wholly unconnected 
with the districts in which they are levied. The maintenance of 
pauper lunatics by a rate on real property alone can be no more 
justified in argument than the old law, by which a man who lived 
all his life in one parish and became a pauper was saddled in his old 
age on the union in which he happened to have been born. Yet 
anomalies of this character are perpetuated, while social progress is 
increasing the rates in one direction as fast as they decrease in 
another. It is, however, obvious that these questions cannot be 
touched by a Government largely dependent for its majority on the 
boroughs, whose wealthier inhabitants would be the losers by the 
change. Hence we see a Ministry developing a popularity-hunting 
and tenant-farmers-toadying propensity at the expense of the land- 
lords, while this substantial piece of justice remains untouched. 
And yet, if the county householders, whether enfranchised or not, 
were polled throughout England, the importance which they attach 
to this grievance would probably outweigh that of a possible exten- 
sion of the franchise. If Conservatives could only put forward the 
reorganisation of local finance as an indispensable item in their pro- 
gramme, it would accentuate the attempt of the last Government to 
give the county ratepayers some relief. 

Not far remote from this, and of kindred effect, is the question 
of general finance. The country at large knows very little of the 
figures which make up the annual budget, and is only too ready to 
give the credit of economy to whichever party claims it the loudest. 
The burden of taxation in Great Britain is easily borne compared 
with that in Germany, Russia, or most continental countries. What 
the British taxpayer, therefore, cares most about is not a fitful relief 
from taxation, but security from unexpected demands. The financial 
bait of the remission of income-tax held out by Mr. Gladstone in 
1874 may be said to have completely failed in securing support to 
his party. But this was due to the knowledge that the justice of the 
tax—often admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself—would cause its re- 
imposition if other sources of revenue should become slack. On 
the other hand, taxpayers naturally resented the creation of a fic- 
titious surplus at the expense of the efficiency of the navy, as proved 
by Mr. Ward Hunt a few months afterwards. But for the large 
demands on the exchequer during the Afghan war, Sir Stafford so 
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manipulated the revenue in the succeeding years, despite very bad 
seasons, as to redeem Tory finance from the suspicion of profuseness. 
Undoubtedly a minister who has hounded down his opponents for 
‘aggravating existing distress by the burden of unnecessary wars’ 
should have a system ready to hand for avoiding such inconvenient 
episodes. But hitherto Mr. Gladstone’s financial readjustments 
and foreign diplomacy have been so far from reducing taxation that 
they have produced a yearly addition to the income-tax. This is a 
point which Conservatives might with advantage lay to heart and 
profit by. 

Beyond these practical questions lie a variety of sentimental and 
social grievances of which Liberals have been allowed too much to 
claim the monopoly. Conservatives in opposition, without commit- 
ting themselves to a definite scheme, may well indicate the point to 
which they are prepared to go in carrying out desired reforms. And 
this, where compromise is possible, will be a far more efficacious and 
public-spirited method of action than mere opposition. No better in- 
stanceof judicious and timely interposition can be cited than the Settled 
Land Bill of Lord Cairns, which has closed the mouths of Mr. Arthur 
Arnold and others who care more to mulct the landlords than to free 
the land. A similar policy would go far to conciliate classes which 
are otherwise rendered irremediably hostile to Conservatism. This 
consideration would notably apply to such questions as the liquor 
traffic, as to which it is not made sufficiently evident that Conserva- 
tives differ from Liberals not in their desire for temperance, but in 
their love of freedom, and in the fear of inflicting hardship on the 
labouring classes. It is not necessary, and it is certainly not conso- 
nant with electioneering strategy, to mix up such measures as these 
with the great party differences on the franchise and on confiscatory 
land bills, which are legitimate subjects of bitter and determined 
combat. 

It would be impossible, without undue prolixity, to attempt any- 
thing like a complete review of the Conservative creed. The main 
object will be attained if the members of the party can be induced to see 
that they must define the nature of their principles, and be ready to 
make sacrifices for them. Unless a point @uppui be found, Conser- 
vatives will soon be doing nothing more than following at a convenient 
distance in the wake of Radicalism. If this be taken to heart by 
those who think that in yielding points of principle in detail they are 
emulating the diplomatic conduct of Opposition by Lord Beaconsfield, 
they will see how grievously they are mistaken. Therefore it is that 
leaders and followers should act together, and that above all the policy 
and position of the Conservative party should be fairly intelligible to 
the country. The prospect of a coalition with the Whigs or any other 
section of the Liberal party appears to grow yearly more remote. Those 
who shrank from connection with the Conservative party while Lord 
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Beaconsfield lived appear now to be equally timorous of the influences 
of Lord Salisbury. The present Conservative policy is something very 
like what Liberal policy was under Lord Palmerston. But the rapid 
march of Liberal ideas in the last few years has completely out- 
stripped the advance of Conservative feeling ; and the presence of 
Radicals of the stamp of Mr. Labouchere in the House of Commons 
is calculated to widen the gap. Hence it is that Conservatives have 
little to hope unless from the genuine convictions of those Liberals 
who feel that they cannot keep pace with their party. The consti- 
tuencies have never quite recovered the shock of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill in 1867. The ‘ leap in the dark’ obliterated the greatest of the 
old party distinctions. There seemed no reason why any Liberal 
nostrum should in future find a solid wall of Tory feeling to break 
against. In fact, there are many who from this precedent have 
learned to regard politics as a sort of interminable game in which the 
only study of the one party is to displace the other. This is just the 
sort of notion which is most injurious to genuine Conservatism. 

It is therefore very necessary that the main body of the party should 
not become committed to what may be termed political freaks. Great 
stands upon principle can do nothing but good; but this is different 
from the adoption of certain cries merely as a set-off against Liberal 
proposals. It may be that Sir Robert Peel’s dictum, ‘A physi- 
cian should not prescribe till he is called in, cannot be literally 
interpreted with advantage in this age of gladiatorial exhibitions by 
party leaders. But if the prescription is given, the patient should be 
forced to swallow the dose. The attempts at an alternative policy in 
the present Parliament have not been fortunate. Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
intended motion on the purchase of Irish estates fell to the ground ; 
Mr. Bourke’s censure on the Government in respect of Arabi Pasha 
perished of inanition. Such notices, if they do not advance, may detract 
from the vigour of a party. Yet it is well to recollect that these reverses 
are common in Opposition, and that Lord Hartington’s leadership was 
repudiated by large sections of his followers on several important occa- 
sions in the last Parliament. But there is no Achilles on the Conserva- 
tive side to reappear in arms and to efface the memory of past vagaries 
by his personal valour. 

Whoever may be selected as leader of the Conservative party 
must keep pace with the forces below. It is well to face realities 
and to acknowledge that the new cycle of Radicalism through which 
England is now moving is one in which the working classes are dis- 
playing the aptitudes for political domination which have been too boldly 
accorded to them. But the nation, while it delights in the possession of 
motive power, will feel more and more the want of a stable regulator. 
It is for the Conservative party to show that they are ealculated to 
stand in the breach. Even at the present time their mission is not 
in abeyance. They cannot afford to wait for a sudden revival of 
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Conservative enthusiasm, or for the full development of the vacilla- 
tion of purpose which is ridding the present Ministry one by one of 
its most ardent supporters. But until the party inside the House of 
Commons can meet Liberal innovations with something more than 
mere destructiveness, and until the clearly defined aims of Conserva- 
tism have replaced the national desire for organic change, it will be 
impossible, not to say prejudicial, for the country to enter on a new era 
of Conservative government. 
W. Sr. Joun Broprick. 
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A SWEET-WATER SHIP-CANAL THROUGH 
EGYPT. 


. 


Ir the opinion of the country could be taken on the question, there 
is little doubt that the vast majority of Englishmen would be found 
to insist that the Government ought not to lose the present oppor- 
tunity of obtaining some substantial concession in connection with 
the Suez Canal, and our maritime rights in Egypt generally. If, on 
the other hand, the opinion of France were taken, it would probably 
be found to be no less unanimous in favour of leaving things alone. 
The reason for this difference is not far to seek—it is a practical one 
on the part of England, and a sentimental one on the part of France. 
Englishmen object to the delays and high charges characteristic of 
the present Canal, and also fear a repetition on some future occasion 
by the directors of the French Company of the manifestation of ill- 
will exhibited not long since by M. de Lesseps. Frenchmen, remem- 
bering that the Suez Canal is essentially a French undertaking, not 
unnaturally take a patriotic pride in maintaining its national cha- 
racter. Shipowners and commercial men in this country are accus- 
tomed to look for increased traffic facilities and reduced tolls where 
high dividends are realised, and their anticipations are well founded, 
since opposition companies quickly intervene if the original company 
prove refractory. The system is otherwise in France, where exclusive 
concessions for a certain number of years are the rule. Habits of 
thought differ in the two countries, and although the proposal to 
construct another Suez Canal may to Frenchmen savour of ingrati- 
tude, to Englishmen it appears to be the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Nothing could be more ungenerous than to endeavour to depre- 
ciate at this moment the eminent services rendered by M. de Lesseps 
in connection with the long-deferred project of a Suez Canal. The 
professional services of M. Voisin, the distinguished engineer-in-chief 
of the work, and of his able staff of assistants, are also entitled to the 
cordial recognition of English engineers ; for there is a right way and 
a wrong way even of cutting a ‘ditch,’ as it has been contemptuously 
termed, across an isthmus. Nevertheless, in justice to Lord Pal- 
merston, it is right to remember that the original conditions of the 
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Canal Company’s concession contained many objectionable clauses, 
which would have been fatal to Lord Wolseley’s recent operations, 
had not the foresight of the Government led to their enforced with- 
drawal. These clauses included, amongst other things, the vesting 
in the French Company of a belt of land along the entire length of 
the Canal from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea; and, further, the 
sole rights in the Sweet Water Canal from Cairo to Ismailieh and 
Suez, which formed the line of advance in the recent campaign. 
Owing to the intervention of the English Government, Egypt bought 
back the above concessions, for which the Suez Canal Company had 
given nothing, for the sum of 3,686,000/. 

M. de Lesseps has always been very anxious to satisfy the world 
that he holds an exclusive concession for the construction of a 
maritime canal across the Isthmus of Suez. This claim is not as- 
sented to either in England or Egypt; but it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question here, as the alternative canal, briefly described in the 
present article, and illustrated by the accompanying plan, is not 
proposed to traverse the Isthmus. 

The canal referred to was projected by the late Khedive in 1874, 
with a view to mitigate as far as possible the evils which had resulted 
to Egypt from the construction of the Suez Canal. No arguments 
or statistics are required to show that the diversion of traffic from the 
important port of Alexandria, and the carriage of passengers past 
Egypt, instead of through it, must have arrested to a disastrous 
extent the growth of prosperity in the land of the Khedive. What- 
ever faults may have been found with the late Khedive, a want of 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of his country, as regards 
means of communication, agriculture, and commerce, has not been 
one of them ; and it must be admitted that any project by so high an 
authority, of the character of the proposed Alexandria to Suez Canal, 
is entitled to most careful consideration. To any one acquainted with 
the late Khedive’s intimate knowledge of the details of public works 
in Egypt, it would be idle to speak of engineering difficulties or 
impracticability in respect to a canal or similar undertaking projected 
by him, or which had received his sanction. 

As the ruler of Egypt, the Khedive, in laying out an alternative 
Suez Canal, had in his mind the attainment of three great objects: 
(1) to make Alexandria one of the important ports of the world, and 
to establish docks for sea-going vessels at Cairo; (2) to provide an 
alternative ship canal, by which the traffic would be taken through 
the heart of the country, instead of across an outlying desert; (3) to 
provide high-level irrigation for the cultivated land of Lower Egypt, 
and means for reclaiming a large area of desert and marsh land, at 
present of no value tothe country. It cannot be denied that the 
Khedive’s project is well adapted to fulfil these desiderata. 

Referring to the map, it will be seen that the proposed canal runs 
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from Alexandria to Suez, vid Cairo, a total distance of two hundred 
and forty miles. The Nile divides the canal into two portions, which 
may be best described separately. At Cairo the level of low water 
is about thirty-nine feet above sea-level, so there will be a current 
down the two portions of the canal, towards the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea respectively. The rate of this current will depend upon the 
quantity of irrigation water abstracted from the canal, but will 
always be very moderate. Locks are provided where the canals join 
the Nile at Cairo, and basins and docks for the accommodation of 
shipping. From the basin on the left bank of the river the canal 
wends its way by straight reaches and easy bends to Alexandria, a 
total distance of 118 miles. At the 56th, the 66th, and the 85th 
mile, locks are provided, as the fall from the Nile to the sea 
would otherwise lead to a current of destructive rapidity. An 
aditional lock at the 3lst mile will be worked during high Nile. 
It will be seen from the map that for the last 28 miles of its 
length the canal runs through Lake Mareotis, and that the inter- 
ference with cultivated lands is minimised. 

On the right bank of the river, the canal, leaving the Cairo 
dock basin, follows approximately the general course of the Ismailieh 
and Sweet Water Canal to Suez, a distance of 122 miles. Locks are 
provided at the 40th mile and at Suez for use during low Nile, and 
in flood-time two locks, at Cairo and at the 22nd mile respectively, 
would be brought into operation. The works on the canal call for no 
observation, as they are similar in character to those on the thousands 
of miles of canal already constructed in Egypt. 

There is, however, one undertaking of importance incidental to 
the working of the canal which may be referred to in greater detail— 
namely, the Nile crossing. It will be necessary to warp vessels across 
the Nile from lock to lock, and to ensure this being effected with 
safety and despatch, regulation works of some magnitude are requisite. 
The spot selected for the crossing isa little distance below Cairo, where 
the two flood channels unite and form a single stream of fairly regular 
and equal flow. Training walls and banks are designed to confine 
the river to a permanent course for a certain distance above and below 
the point of crossing, and direct the scour so as to maintain the re- 
quired depth for the passage of vessels. A railway bridge is provided 
to connect the lines on opposite sides of the river, and to serve as 
a carrier for the traversing mooring to which ships would be attached 
when crossing the Nile. The mode of procedure would be as follows :— 
A vessel, say from Suez, on arriving in the Cairo basin, would be 
slewed round, and passed through the lock into the Nile, stern fore- 
most, with her bows pointing straight upstream. A wire hawser would 
be attached to the traversing mooring, and the latter would be hauled 
across the railway bridge by fixed hydraulic engines at the Cairo docks, 
taking with it the attached vessel. On arriving at the opposite bank, 
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the vessel would be in position to enter the lock to the Alexandria Canal 
bow first. There is no cross current tending to embarrass the opera- 
tions, since the locks point sharply down stream, and the ships leave 
the locks stern foremost, and enter them bow foremost. This explana- 
tion is necessary, as some misapprehension has arisen on the point. 
From the experience gained in the working of the great railway 
ferry, near the same spot, it is estimated that ten minutes will amply 
suffice for the warping of a vessel across the river, from one canal to 
the other. The operations are of the simplest character, and the 
vessels will at all times be under the perfect eontrol of the steersmen. 

Works of a comparatively inexpensive character will suffice to 
adapt the existing ports of Alexandria and Suez to the requirements 
of the maritime canal. The provision of an alternative ship canal 
was, however, but one of the objects sought to be obtained by the late 
Khedive. Irrigation facilities had to be no less carefully considered, 
and it is necessary therefore to see what the proposed canal will effect 
in that direction. 

Assuming the barrage of the Nile to remain in its present incom- 
plete condition, the level of water in the ship canal will rise to the 
level of that of the adjoining land, at a point near El Teirieh, on the 
left bank of the river, and near Belbeis, on the right bank. ll lands 
north of these points will be thus irrigated without pumping, and 
lands south of the same will be similarly favoured after the Nile has 
risen a few feet. Generally it may be stated that the canal from 
Cairo to Alexandria will convey an ample supply of water at the requi- 
site level to irrigate, without pumping, the half-million feddans of 
cultivated and cultivable land in the province of Behera, and that the 
canal from Cairo to Suez, in like manner, will satisfactorily meet the 
requirements of about a million feddans of land in the provinces of 
Charkieh and Dakalieh, and considerably increase the facilities for 
irrigating a further area of about a quarter of a million feddans in 
Gallioub. Irrigation water might be conveyed from the Alexandria 
Canal across the Nile in syphons to the cultivated lands between the 
two branches of the river; but the irrigation of these lands would be 
more perfectly effected by the completion of the barrage. 

As frequent reference is made in discussing Egyptian affairs 
to the Barrage of the Nile, it may be well to give a brief de- 
scription of that very important structure. It is claimed that Napo- 
leon the First, when in Egypt, suggested the construction of such 
a work; but the honour of attempting to realise it is due to 
Mehemet Ali, who instructed one of his engineers, M. Mougel, to 
commence operations in the year 1846. The barrage crosses the 
Nile about twelve miles below Cairo, where the river divides into 
two branches terminating in the Rosetta and Damietta mouths respec- 
tively. From end to end, the total length of the structure is one 
mile and a quarter. At the time of commencing the works the depth 
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of water at high Nile ranged from five feet to eighty feet ; so the 
first operation was to excavate the shallow portions, and to fill in the 
deep bed with a huge mound of rubble. Upon the site thus pre- 
pared a broad and thick mass of concrete was deposited as a founda- 
tion for the barrage proper. In Oriental fashion, Mehemet Ali, 
having once made up his mind to carry out the work, wished to see 
it realised at once. He insisted upon the mass of concrete above 
referred to being completed during the low Nile of 1847, which in- 
volved the mixing and depositing of no less than four thousand tons 
of concrete per day. On the barrage itself, and the three canals in 
connection with it, an army of 80,000 men withdrawn from the 
villages was employed. The unfortunate fellaheen were crowded so 
thickly on the work that control or supervision was impossible. 
As an inevitable result, the mass of concrete, upon which the efficiency 
of the barrage depends, is in places merely a dislocated mass of sand 
and stone without any cementing medium. Upon this rotten founda- 
tion an ornamental and massive structure of brick and stone was 
erected, and still remains a standing monument of the folly of its pro- 
jector, who ruined an admirably conceived scheme by the childish im- 
petuosity with which he attempted to realise it. To form an idea of 
what the superstructure of the barrage is like, it is only necessary to 
imagine two long railway viaducts with a fort between them. The 
barrage across the Rosetta branch is 1,525 feet in length between 
the abutments, and includes sixty-one arches of 16 feet 4 inches span 
and two locks. That across the Rosetta branch is of similar con- 
struction and 1,787 feet long. The mass of concrete forming the 
foundation is 112 feet wide and 12 feet thick; the width of the 
roadway over the arches of the barrage is 30 feet, and the height of 
the same above low Nile level is 39 feet. Large iron sluices are 
fitted in the arched openings of the barrage, by closing which it was 
hoped to dam back the river and raise its level 15 feet on the up- 
stream side. Owing to the defects already referred to, it has been 
found impossible to effect this; and, indeed, when it was attempted, 
a part of the structure cracked seriously and began to move down 
stream. Between the two barrages the Menoufieh Canal, having a 
bottom width of 200 feet, or about three times that of the Suez 
Canal, leads off to irrigate the lands between the two branches, and 
similar canals have their headworks on the flanks of the barrage. 
To show how far the present works are from realising the anticipations 
of their projectors, it is only necessary to say that the intended 
summer flow down the Menoufieh Canal was 3,200 cubic feet per 
second, whilst the actual flow is at times as little as 360 cubic feet. 
As regards width and depth, the canal has ample capacity to convey 
all the irrigation water required, if the barrage could be made to 
fulfil its function of damming back the river. Thus, when the Nile 
has risen 12 feet 6 inches, the flow down the canal is about 4,500 
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cubic feet per second, and even as much as 6,200 cubic feet has been 
measured. Tne same remarks apply to the Behera Canal on the 
western flank of the barrage, which was intended to have a minimum 
discharge of 1,900 cubic feet, whilst the flow is but 220 cubic feet 
in June, though it increases to 4,000 cubic feet in August. As a 
consequence, the irrigation of the summer crops of Lower Egypt is 
dependent to a large extent upon sakiehs, shadoof, and other primi- 
tive appliances for raising water, at a cost practically of one-half of 
the value of the produce. 

Having reference to the above facts, it is no matter for surprise 
that the late Khedive contemplated the completion of the barrage as 
a contingent work to his great sweet water ship canal, and that 
English financiers have from time to time made overtures to 
the Egyptian Government with respect to the same. Many similar 
works have returned unusually high profits in India, notably in 
Madras, where the official returns show the average receipts to be 
nearly 30 per cent. on the capital. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
value of high level irrigation in Egypt. Wherever water is raised by 
shadoof, each acre requires the services of two men for about a 
hundred days, and where centrifugal pumps are hired, the cost to 
the farmers is from 15s. to 30s. an acre for one complete watering. 
At the time of the construction of the barrage it was estimated that 
150,000 oxen, 25,000 men, and 50,000 sakiehs or chain-pumps were 
occupied in raising water to irrigate a comparatively small portion of 
the cultivated lands of Lower Egypt. It is difficult to say how 
many shadoofs and natalahs are at work in furthering the same end of 
watering the summer crops. All this would be saved if the Khedive’s 
proposed canal and contingent works were carried out, and in addition 
at least 300,000 acres of desert and marsh land would be brought into 
cultivation. As the present taxed area in the provinces of Callioub, 
Charkieh, and Dakalieh, on the right bank of the Nile, and Behera, on 
the left bank, and of the Deltaic provinces, Menoufieh and Garbieh, 
is about 2,500,000 acres, the land reclaimed would constitute an 
important fraction of the total area under cultivation. 

To construct the ship canal and complete the barrage, with the 
consequent modifications and extensions of the minor irrigation 
channels, would necessitate the expenditure of from 10,000,0001. to 
12,000,000/. There is little doubt that the water-rates levied upon 
lands irrigated would yield a handsome return upon this expenditure, 
independent of the tolls upon shipping. As an alternative ship canal 
the late Khedive’s project offers certain advantages and certain dis- 
advantages as compared with the existing Canal. It has an advantage 
as a freshwater canal in cleansing ships’ bottoms from marine 
growths, and so materially reducing the skin friction and power re- 
quired to propel vessels through the water. It also will doubtless be 
the most popular route with passengers who may wish to spend a day 
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or two in Alexandria and Cairo, and not hurry past the country by 
the desert route. Where every hour is of importance, however, the 
present canal must undeniably have the preference, because, although 
the total distance from a common point in the Mediterranean is 
practically the same by both routes, the time occupied will be at least 
a day longer by the Khedive’s canal, owing to its greater length and 
to the speed being necessarily slower through the canal than in the 
open sea. On the other hand, since the receipts from water-rates in 
the instance of the sweet water canal will constitute a large propor- 
tion of the whole, whilst the Suez Canal has no similar source of 
revenue, shipowners will be amply compensated for the delay by the 
low tolls which would be levied on the new route. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the question of the construction 
of an alternative Suez Canal vid Alexandria and Cairo resolves itself 
into this—Is it, in a rainless country like Egypt, preferable to construct 
a sweet-water canal running along a ridge, or to widen a salt-water 
‘ditch’ lying down in a hollow ; and is it, as regards our own country, 
preferable to have an alternative route for ships through Egypt, 
remote from the present one and under our own control, or to be 
dependent wholly upon M. de Lesseps and his successors ? 


JoHN FowLer. 
BENJAMIN BaKER. 








